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Engliſh Nation. 


1 DEDICATE to You a collection of 
Letters, written by one of Vourſelves 
for the common benefit of us all. They 
would never have grown to this ſize, 
without your continued encouragement 
and applauſe. To me they owe nothing, 
dut a healthy, ſanguine conſtitution, Un- 
I der Your care they have thriven. To Tou 
2 they are indebted for whatever ſtrength 
beauty they poſſeſs, - When Kings 
EMiniſters are forgotten, when the 
I. a force 
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force and direction of perſonal ſatire is 
no longer underſtood, and when mea- 
| ſures are only felt in their remoteſt con- 
ſequenees, this book will, I believe, be 
found to contain principles, worthy to 
be tranſmitted to poſterity. When You 
leave the unimpaired, hereditary freehold 
to Your children, You do but half Your 
duty. Both liberty and property are pre- 
carious, unleſs the poſſeſſors have ſenſe 
and ſpirit enough to defend them This 
is not the language of vanity. If I am a 
vain man, my gratification lies within 
a narrow circle. I am the ſole depoſitary 
of my own ſecret, and it ſhall periſh with 
_. 

If an honeſt, and, I may truly affirm, 


a laborious zeal for the public ſervice has 
given me. any weight in Your eſteem, & 
let me exhort and conjure You never to k. 


ſuffer. an invaſion of your political 
ſtitution, however minute the i 
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may appear, to paſs by, without a de- 
termined, perſevering reſiſtance. One 
precedent creates another,---They ſoon 
accumulate, and conſtitute lav. What 
yeſterday was fact, to-day, is doctrine. 
Examples are ſuppoſed to juſtify the 
moſt dangerous meaſures, and where 
they do not ſuit exactly, the defect is 
ſupplied by analcgy.---Be aſſured that 
the laws, which protect Us in our civil 
rights, grow out of the conſtitution, and 
that they muſt fall or flouriſh with it. 
This is not the cauſe of faction, or of 
party, of any individual, but the com- 
mon intereſt of every man in Britain. 
Although the King ſhould continue to 
ſupport his preſent ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, the period is not very diſtant, 
at which You will have the means of 

. redreſs in your own power. It may be 
rr perhaps than any of us expect, 
I would warn You to be prepaired 
r W for 
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for it. The King may poſlibly be adviſed 
to diſſolve the preſent parliament a year 
or two before it expires of courſe, and 
| precipitate an new election, in hopes of 
taking the nation by übel If ſuch 
4 meaſure be in agitation, this very cau- 
ton may defeat or prevent it. 


1 cannot doubt that You will unani- 
mouſly aſſert the freedom of election, 
and vindicate your excluſive right to 
chooſe your repreſentatives. But other 
queſtions have been ſtated, on which 
your determination ſhould be equally 
clear and unanimous. Let it be impreſ- 
ſed upon your minds, let it be inſtilled 
into your children, that the liberty of 
the preſs is the Palladium of all the civil, 
political, and religious rights of an Eng- 
liſhman, and that the right of juries to 
return a general verdict, in all caſes | 
whatſoever, is an eſſential part of our 
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conſtitution, not to. be controuled or li- 
queſtionable by "the legiſlature, The 


power of King, Lords, and Commons ts 


not an arbitrary power. They are the 
truſ- 


* 


* This poſſitive denial, of an arbitrary power 

being veſted in the legiſlature, is not in fact a new 

£ doQrine. When the Earl of Lindſey, in the year 
, 1675, brought a bill into the houſe of lords, To 
prevent the dangers, which might ariſe from perſons 
diſaffeted to government, by which an oath and pe- 
nalty was to be impoſed upon the members of both 
houſes, it was affirmed, in a proteſt ſigned by 
twenty-ſour lay-peers, (my lords the biſhops were 

not accuſtomed to proteſt) That the privilege of 

e ſitting in parliament was an honour they had by 

*« birth, and a right ſo inherent in them, and inſe- 

„ parable from them, that nothing could take it a- 

% way, but what, by the law of the land, muſt 

« withal take away their lives, and corrupt their 
blood.“ — Theſe noble peers, (whoſe names are 

a reproach to their poſterity) have, in this inſtance, 

gh ſolemnly denied the power of parliament to alter 
he conſtitution. Under a particular propoſition, 
hey have aſſerted a general truth, in which e- 
in England is concerned. 


ns 
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truſtees, not the owners of the eſtate, 
The fee- ſimple is in US. They cannot 
alienate, they cannot waſte, When we 
ſay that the legiſlature is ſupreme, 
we mean that it is the higheſt power 
known to the conſtitution ;—that it is 
the higheſt in compariſon with the other 
ſubordinate powers eſtabliſhed by the 
laws. In this ſenſe, the word ſupreme 
is relative, not abſolute. The power of 
the legiſlature is limited, not only by the 
general rules of natural juſtice, and the 
welfare of the community, but by the 
forms and principles of our particular 


conſtitution. If this doctrine be not true, 


we muſt admit, that Kings, Lords, and 
Commons have no rule to direct their 


reſolutions, but merely their own will 


and pleaſure, They might unite the 
legiſlative and executive power in the 


ſame hands, and diſſolve the conſtitutiq, & 


on by an act of parliament, Bat 4 am 


„ 
1 
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perſuaded YOU vill not leave it to the 
choice of ſeven hundred perſons, notori- 
ouſly corrupted by the crown, whether 
ſeven millions of their equals ſhall be 
freemen or ſlaves. The certainty of for- 
feiting their own rights, when they ſa- 
cnhce thoſe of the nation, is no check 
to a brutal, degenerate mind. Without 
inſiſting upon the extravagant conceſſi- 
on made to Harry the VIII. there are in- 
ſtances, in the hiſtory of other countries, 
of a formal, deliberate ſurrender of the 
public liberty into the hands of the ſo- 
vereign. If England does not ſhare the 
ſame fate, it is becauſe we have better 
reſources, than in the virtue of either 
houſe of parliament. 

I faid that the liberty of the Preſs is 


_ the palladium of all your rights, and that 
the right of the juries to return a general 
Verdict is part of your conſtitution. To 


1 the whole ſyſtem, You muſt 
to 
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to any influence of the conftitution over 
the conduct of the repreſentative, there 
is little difference between a ſeat in par- 
liament for ſeven years and a ſeat for 


life. The proſpect of your reſentment. 


is too remote; and although the. laſt ſeſ- 
ſion of a ſeptennial parliament be uſually 
employed in courting the favour of the 
people, conſider that, at this rate, your 
repreſentatives have ſix years for offence, 


and but one for atonement. A death- 


bed repentance ſeldom reaches to reſtitu- 
tion. If you reflect that the changes of 
adnyniſtration, which have marked and 
diſgraced the preſent reign, although 
your warmeſt patriots have in their turn 
been inveſted with the lawful and un- 
lawful authority of the crown, and tho 
other reliefs or improvements have been 


held forth to the people, yet that no one 


man in office has ever promoted or en- 


couraged 4 
”_ 


—— 


correct your legiſlature. With regard 
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couraged a bill for ſhortening the dura- 
tion of parlaments, bur that, (whoevet 
was minifter) the oppoſition to this meu. 
ſure, ever ſince the ſeptennial act paſſed, 
has been conftant and uniform on the 
part of government.—You cannot but 
conelude; without the poſſibility of a 

doubt, that long parliaments are the 
foundation of the undue influence of the 


crown. This influence anſwers every 


purpoſe of arbitrary power to the crown, 
with an expence and oppreſſion to the 
people, which would be unneceſſary in . 
an arbitrary government. The beſt '6f 

our miniſters find it the eaſieſt arid moſt 
compendious mode of conducting the 
King' s affairs, and all miniſters have a 
general intereſt in adhering to a ſyftem, 
which of itſelf is ſuffictent to ſupport them 
in office, without any aſſiſtance from per- 


& ſonal virtue, popularity, labour, abilities, 


or experience. It promiſes every gratifi- 
Vol. I. b cation 
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cation to avarice and ambition, and ſe- 
cures impunity.-----Theſe are truths un- 
queſtionable.---If they make no impreſ- 
ſion, it is becauſe they are too vulgar 
and notorious. . But the inattention or 
indifference of the nation has continued 
too long. You are rouſed at laſt to a 
ſenſe of your danger.---The remedy will 
ſoon be in your power, If Junius lives, 
You ſhall often be reminded of it, If, 
when the opportunity preſents itſelf, You 
neglect to do your duty to yourſelves and 
to poſterity,---to God and to your coun- 
try, I ſhall have one conſqlation left, in 
common with the meaneſt and baſeſt of 
mankind. Civil liberty may ſtill laſt the 


life of 
JUNIUS. 
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H E encouragement, given to a multi- 

tude of ſpurious, mangled publications 

of the letters of JUNIUS, perſuades me, that 
a compleat edition, cor rected and improved 
by the author, vill be favourably received, 
| The printer wilkreadily acquit me of any view 
F to my own profit. I undertake this trouble- 
ſome taſk, merely to ſerve a man who has 
deſerved well of me, and the public; and 
who, on my account, has been'expoſtd'to'ari 
expenſive, tyrannical proſecution. For theſe 
reaſons, I give to Mr. Henry Sampſon Wobd- 
fall, and to him alone, my right, ' intereſt, 
and property in theſe Letters, as fully and 
* compleatly, to all intents and ,purpoſes, as un 
<9 author 


. * 
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author can poſſibly convey his property in his 
own works to another. 

Tuils edition contains all the letters of 
Jjoxtos, PRILOo Junivs, and of SIR 
WILLIAM DRAPER and Mr. Horne to 
Jo N Tus, alſo thoſe of Mop ES TUS, FR AN- 
cts, JUNIA, with their reſpeQive dates, and 
according to the order in which they appear- 
ed in the Public Advertiſer. The auxiliary 
part of Py1Lo Jux tus was indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to defend or explain particular paſſages 
in JUNIUs, in anſwer to plauſible objections; 
but the ſubordinate character is never guilty 
of the indecorum of praiſing his principal. 
The fraud was innocent, and I always intend- 
ed to explain it. The notes will be found not 
only uſeſul, but neceſſary. References to 
facts not generally known, or alluſions to the 
current report or opinion of the day, are in 
2. little time unintelligible. Yet the reader 
will not find himſelf overloaded with explana- 
tions. I was not born to be a commentator, 
even upon my oun works. 


Ir remains to ſay a few words upon the li- 


tarp! of ith preſs, The daring ſpirit, by 
"_ | 
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which theſe letters are ſuppoſed to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, ſeems to require that ſomething ſe- 
rious ſhould be ſaid in their defence. I am no 
lawyer by profeſſion, nor do I pretend to be 
more deeply read, than every Engliſh gentle- 
man ſhould be in the laws of his country, If 
therefore the principles I maintain are truly 
conſtitutional, I ſhall not think myſelf anſwer- 
ed, though I ſhould be convicted of a miſtake 
in terms, or of miſapplying the Yanguage of 
the law. I ſpeak to the plain underſtanding of 
the people, and appeal to their honeſt, libe- 
ral conſtruction of me. 


GooD men, to whom alone I addreſs my- 
ſelf, appear to me to conſult their piety as lit- 
tle as their judgment and experience, when 
they admit the great and eſſential advan- 
tages accruing to ſociety from the freedom 
of the preſs, yet indulge themſelves in peeviſh 
or paſſionate exclamations againſt the abuſes of 
it. Betraying an unreaſonable expeQation of 
benefits, pure and intire, from any human 
inſtitution, they in effect arraign the goodneſs 
of Providence, and confeſs that they are diſſa- 


ks fied with the common lot of humanity. In 
the 
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the preſent inſtance they really create to their 


own minds, or greatly exaggerare the evil 
they complain of. 'The laws of England pto- 


vide, as effectually as any human laws can 
do, for the protection of the ſubject, in his 
reputation, as well as in his perſon and pro- 
perty. - If the characters of private men are 
inſulted or injured, a double remedy is open 
to them, by ad ien and indiftment, If, thro? 
indolence, falſe ſhame, or indifference, they 
will not appeal to the laws of their country, 


they fail in their duty to ſociety, and are 


unjuſt to themſelves. Tf, from an unwarrant- 
able diſtruſt of the integrity of juries, they 
would wiſh to obtain juſtice by any mode of 
proceeding, more ſummary than a trial by 
their peers, I do not ſcruple to affirm, that 
they are in effect greater enemies to them- 
ſelves, than to the liheller they proſecute. 
WIr N regard to ſtriftures upon the charac- 
ters of men in office and the meaſures of go- 
vernment, the caſe is a little different. A conſi- 
derable latitude muſt be allowed in the diſcuſſion 
of public affairs, or the liberty of the preſs will 


ve 1 
be of no benefit to ſociety, As the indulgence 
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of private malice and perſonal ſlander ſhould 
be checked and reſiſted by every legal means, 
ſo a conſtant examination into the characters 
and conduct of miniſters and magiſtrates ſhould 
be equally promoted and encouraged. They 
who conceive that our news-papers are no re- 
ſtraint upon bad men, or impediment to the 
execution of bad meaſures, know nothing of 
this country. In that ſtate of abandoned ſer- 
vility and proſtitution, to which the undue in- 
fluence of the crown has reduced the other 
branches of the legiſlature, . our miniſters and 
magiſtrates have in realty little puniſhment to 
fear, and few difficulties to contend with, be- 
yond the cenſure of the preſs, and the ſpirit of 
reſiſtance, which it excites among the people, 
While this cenſorial power is maintained, to 
ſpeak in the words of a moſt ingenious foreign- 
er, both miniſter and magiſtrate is compelled, 
in almoſt every inftance, to chooſe between bis 
duty and bis 'reputation. A dilemma of this 
kind, perpetually before him, will not indeed 
work a miracle upon bis heart, but it will 
g operate, in ſome degree, upon his 
* conduct. 
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conduct. At all events, theſe are not times 
to admit of any relaxation in the little diſcip- 
hne we have left. 

But it is alledged, that the licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs is carried beyond all bounds of decency and 
truth ;—that our excellent miniſters are conti- 
nually expoſed to the public hatred or derifion ; 
that in proſecutions for libels on government; 
Juries are partial to the popular ſide ; and that, 
in the moſt flagrant caſes, a verdict cannot be 
obtained for the King. H the premiſes were 
admitted, I ſhould deny the concluſion. It is 
not true, that the temper of the times has in 
general an undue influence over the conduct 
of juries. On the contrary, many ſignal in- 
ſtances may be produced of verdiQts returned 
for the King, when the inclinations of the 
people led ſtrongly to an undiſtinguiſhed oppo- 
ſition to government. Witneſs the caſes of Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr. Almen.—[n the late proſecu- 
tions of the printers of my addreſs to a great 
perſonage, the juries were never fauly dealt 
with.—Lord Chief Fuftice Mansfield, conſcious 
that the paper in queſtion contained no treas: 
ſonable: 
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ſonable or libellous matter, and that the ſeve- 
reſt parts of it, however painful io the King, 
or offenſive to his ſervants, were ſtridly 
true, would fain have reſtricted the jury to 
the finding of ſpecial fads, which, as to guil- 
ty or not guilty, were merely indifferent. This 
particular motive, combined with his general 
purpoſe to contract the power of juries, will 
account for the charge he delivered in Wood- 
falPs trial. He told the jury, in ſo many 
words, that they had nothing to determine, 
except the fact of printing and publiſhing, and 
whether or no the blanks, or innuendoes were 
properly filled up in the information ;—but 
that, whether the defendant had committed a 
crime, or not, was no matter of conſideration 
to twelve men, who yet, upon their oaths, were 
to pronounce their peer guilty, or not guilty. 
When we hear ſuch nonſenſe delivered from 
the bench, and find it ſupported by a laboured 
train of ſophiſtry, which a plain underſtanding 
is unable to follow, and which an unlearned 
Jury, however it may thock their reaſon, can- 


Not be ſuppoſed qualified | to refute, can it be 
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wondered that they ſhould return a verdiQ, 
perplexed, abſurd, or imperfect? Lord 
Mansfield has not yet explained to the world, 
why he accepted of a verdict. which the court 
aſterwards ſet aſide as illegal, and which, as 
it took no notice of the innuendees, did not o- 
ven correſpond with his own charge. If he 
had known his duty he ſhould have ſent the ju- 
ry back. I ſpeak adviſedly, and am well aſſu- 
red that no lawyer, of charader in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, will contradit me. To ſhew the 
falſehood of Lord Mansfield's doctrine, it is 
neceſſary to enter into the merits of the pa- 
per, which produced the trial. If every line 
of it were treaſon, his charge to the jury would 
ſtill be falſe, abſurd, illegal, and unconſtitu- 
tional, If I ſtated the merits of my letter to 
the King, I ſbould imitate LogD MANSFIELD, 
and * TRAVEL OUT OF THE RECORD. 

| | When 


* The following quotation from a ſpeech deli- 
vered by Lord Chatham on the eleventh of De- 
cember, 1770, is taken with exaQneſs. The read- 
er will find it curious in itſelf, and yery fit to be 
inſerted here. My Lords, The verdict, given 
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When law and reaſon ſpeak plainly, we do not 
want authority to direQ our underſtandings. 


Yet, 


in Woodfall's trial, was guilty of printing and 
publiſbing ONLY ; upon which two motions 


were made in court z—one, in arreſt of judg- 


ment, by the defendant's council, grounded up- 
on the ambiguity of the verdi& ;—the other, 
by the council for the crown, for a rule upon 
the defendant, to ſhew cauſe, why the verdi& 
ſhould not be entered up according to the legal 
import of the words. On both motions, a rule 
was granted, and ſoon after the matter was ar- 
gued before the court of King's Bench. The 
noble judge, when he delivered the opinion of 
the court upon the verdict, went regularly 
through the whole of the proceedings at Nift * 
Prius, as well the evidence that had been given 
as his own charge to the jury. This proceeding 
would have been very proper, had a motion 
been made of either fide for a new trial, becauſe 
either a verdict given contrary to evidence, or 
an improper charge by the judge at M/ Prius, 
is held to be a ſufficient ground for granting a 
new trial. But when a motion is made in arreſt 


« of judgment, or for eſtabliſhing the verdict, by 


Wy 
46 


entering it up according to the legal import of 


the words, it muſt be on the ground of ſome- 
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Yet, for the honour of the profeſſion, I am 
content to oppoſe one lawyer to another, eſpe- 
cially when it happens that the King's Attorney 
General has virtually diſclaimed the doctrine, 
by which the Chief Juſtice meant to inſure 
ſucceſs to the proſecution. 'The opinion of 
the plaintiff's council, (however it may be o- 
therwiſe inſignificant) is weighty in the ſcale 
of the defendant. —Mj Lord Chief Fuftice De 
| Grey, who filed the information ex efficia, is 

directly with me. If he had concurred in Lord 
Mansfield's doctrine, the trial muſt have been 


a very 


„ thing appearing on the face of the record; and 
« the court, in conſidering whether the verdict 
„ ſhall be eſtabliſhed or not, are ſo confined to the 
record, that they cannot take notice of any thing 
«+ that does not appear on the face of it; in the 
e legal phraſe, they cannot travel out of the record. 
„The noble judge did travel out of the record, 
and I affirm that his diſcourſe was irregular, ex- 
* trajudicial, and unprecedented. His apparent 
* motive, for doing what he knew to be wrong, 
was, that he might have an opportunity of tel- 


ling the public extrajudcially, that the other 


three judges concurred in the doctrine laid dos 


in his charge.” op F 
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a very ſhort one. The facts were either ad- 
mitted by Woodfall's council, or eaſily proved 
to the ſatisfaction of the jury. But Mr. De 
Grey, far from thinking he ſhould acquit him- 
ſelf of his duty by barely proving the facts, 
entered largely, and I confeſs not without abi- 
lity, into the demerits of the paper, which he 
called a ſeditious libel. He dwelt lightly upon 
thoſe points, which, (according to Lord Mans- 
field) were the only matter of conſideration 
to the jury. The criminal intent, the libel- 
lous matter, the pernicious tendency of the pa- 
per itſelf, were the topics, on which he prin- 
cipally inſiſted, and of which, for more than 
an hour, he tortured his faculties to convince 
the jury. If he agreed in opinion with Lord 
Mansfield, his diſcourſe was impertinent, ridi- 
culous, and unreaſonable. But, underſtanding, 
the law as I do, what he ſaid was at leaſt con- 
ſiſtent and to the purpoſe. 

Ir any honeſt man ſhould ſtill be inclined to 
leave the conſtruction of libels to the court, I 
would intreat him to conſider what a dreadful 
+ complication of N he im poſes upon his 
Mm fellow- 
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fellow-ſubje& n the firſt place, the proſecu- 
tion commences by information of an officer of 
the crown, not -by the regular conſtitutional 
mode of indictment before a grand jury.— As 
the fact is uſually admitted, or in general can 
eaſily be proved, the office of the petty jury 
is nugatory.— The court then judges of the na- 
ture and extent of the offence, and determines 
ad arbitrium, the quantum of the puniſhment, 
from a ſmall fine to a heavy one, to repeated 
whipping, to pillory, and unlimited impriſon- 
ment. Cutting off ears and noſes might ſtill be 
inflited by a reſolute judge; but I will be can- 
did enough to ſuppoſe that penalties, ſo appa- 
rently ſhocking to humanity, would not be ha- 
zarded in theſe times.—In all other criminal 
proſecutions, the jury decides upon the fact and 
the crime in one word, and the court pronoun- 
ces a certain ſentence, which is the ſentence 
of the law, not of the judge. If Lord Mans- 
fields doctrine be received, the jury muſt either 
find a verdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence 
(which I can conceive, might be done by very. 
conſcientious men, rather than truſt a fel 
| creature 
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creature to Lord Mansfield's mercy) or they 
muſt leave to the court two offices, never but 
in this inſtance united, of finding guilty, and 
awarding puniſhment. 

Bu r, ſays this honeſt Lord Chief Juſtice, 
« if the paper be not criminal, the defen- 
* dant,”” (tho? found guilty by his peers) “ is 
© in no danger, for he may move the court 
© in arreſt of judgment.“ True, my good 
Lord, but who is to determine upon the mo- 
tion ?—[s not the court ſtill to decide, whe- 
ther judgment ſhall be entered up or not; 
and is not the defendant this way as effeQually 
deprived of judgment by his peers, as if he 
were tried in a court of civil law, or in the 
chambers of the inquiſition? It is you, my 
Lord, who then try the crime, not the jury. 
As to the probable effe& of the motion in ar- 
reſt of judgment, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
no reaſonable man would be ſo eager to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of the inviduous power of inflict- 
ing puniſhment, if he were not predetermined 
to make uſe of it. 

Ac aix;—We are told that judge and ju- 


* &y have a diſtinct office; that the jury is to 
FI | find 
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the fact, and the judge to deliver the law. 
De jure reſpondent judices, de fatto jurati. The 
ditlum is true, though not in the ſenſe given 
to it by Lord Mansfield. The jury are un- 
doubtedly to determine the faQ, that is, whe- 
ther the defendant did or did not commit the 
crime charged againſt him. The judge pro- 
nounces the ſentence annexed by law to that 
fact ſo found; and if, in the courſe of the 
trial, any queſtion of law ariſes, both the 
council and the jury muſt, of neceſſity, appeal 
to the judge, and leave it to his deciſion. An 
exception, or plea in bar may be allowed by the 
court; but, when iſſue is joined, and the jury 
have received their charge, it is not poſſible, 
in the nature of things, for them to ſeparate 
the law from the fact, unleſs they think pro- 
per to return a ſpecial verdict. 

IT has alſo been alledged that, although a 
common jury are ſufficient to determine a 
plain matter of fact, they are not qualified to 
comprehend the meaning, or to judge of the 
tendency of a ſeditious libel. In anſwer to 
this objection, (which, if well founded, would 

prove nothing as to the firif right of returꝶ 4 
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ing a general verdict) I might ſafely deny the 
truth of the aſſertion. Engliſbmenof that rank, 
from which juries. are uſually taken, are not 
ſo illiterate as, (to ſerve a particular purpoſe) 
they are now repreſented. Or, admitting 
the fact, let a ſpecial jury be ſummoned in all 
caſes of difficulty and importance, and the ob- 
jeQion is removed. But the truth is, that if 
a paper, ſuppoſed to be a libel upon govern- 
ment, be fo obſcurely worded, that twelve 
common men cannot poſſibly ſee the ſeditious 
meaning and tendency of it, it is in effect no 
libel. It cannot inflame the minds of the peo- 
ple, nor alienate their affections from govern- 
ment; for they no more underſtand what it 
means, than if it were publiſhed in a language 
unknown to them. 

Urox the whole matter, it appears, to 
my underſtanding, clear beyond a doubt, that 
if, in any future proſecution for. a ſeditious 
libel, the jury ſhould bring in a verdict of ac- 
quittal not warranted by the evidence, it will 
be owing to the falſe and abſurd doctrines laid 
down by Lord Mansfield. Diſguſted at the o- 
© dious artifices made uſe of by the Judge to 
Vor. I. d miſlead 
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miſlead and perplex them, guarded againſt his 
ſophiſtry, and convineed of the falſehood of his 
aſſertions, they may perhaps determine to 
thwart bis deteſtable purpoſe, and defeat him 
at any rate. To bim at leaſt they will do ſub- 
fantial juſtice.— Whereas, if the whole charge 
laid in the information, be fairly and honeſtly 


ſubmitted to the jury, there is no reaſon what- 


ſoever to preſume that twelve men, upon their 
oaths, will not decide impartially between the 
King and the defendant. The numerous in- 
ſtances, in our ſtate-trials, of verdicts recover - 
ed for the King, ſufficiently refute the falſe 
and ſcandalous imputations thrown by the a- 
bettors of Lord Mansfield upon the integrity 
of juries,—But even admitting the ſuppoſttion 
that, in times of univerſal diſcontent, ariſing 
from the notorious mal-adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs, a ſeditious writer ſhould eſcape 
puniſhment, it makes nothing againſt my gene- 
ral argument. If juries are fallible, to what 
other tribunal ſhall we appeal? If juries can- 


not ſafely be truſted, ſhall we unite the offices 


of judge and jury, ſo wiſely divided by the 
conſtitution, and truſt implicitly to lord Man- 
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field? Are the judges of the court of King's 
Bench more likely to be unbiaſſed and impar- 
tial, than twelve yeomen, burgeſſes, or gen- 
tlemen taken indifferently from the county at 
large ?—Or, in ſhort, ſhall there be no deci- 
ſion, until we have inſtituted a tribunal, from 
which no poſſible abuſe or inconvenience what- 
ſoever can ariſe ?—If I am not groſsly miſta- 
ken, theſe queſtions carry a deciſive anſwer a- 
long with them. 

HaAv 1NG cleared the freedom of the preſs 
from a reſtraint, equally unneceſſary and ille- 
gal, I return to the uſe, which has been made 
of it in the preſent publication. 

NAT10NAL refleQtions, I confeſs, are not 
juſtified in theory, nor upon any general prin- 
_ ciples. To know how well they are deſerv- 
ed, and how juſtly they have been applied, 
we muſt have the evidence of faQts before us. 
We muſt be converſant with the Scots in pri- 
vate life, and obſerve their principles of act- 
ing to ws, and to each other ;—the character- 
iſtic prudence, the ſelfiſh nationality, the in- 
defatigable ſmile, the perſevering aſſiduity, the 
__ profeſſion of a diſcreet and moderate 
reſentment. 
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reſentment.—If the inſtance is not too impor- 
tant for an experiment, it might not be amiſs 
to confide a little in their integrity. Without 
any abſtra ct reaſoning upon cauſes and effeQs, 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced by experience, that 
the Scots, tranſplanted from their own coun- 
try, are always a diſtin and ſeparate body 
from the people who receive them. In other 
ſettlements, they only love themſelves; in 
England, they cordially love themſelves, and as 
cordially hate their neighbours. For the re- 
mainder of their good qualities, I muſt appeal 
to the reader's obſervation, unleſs he will ac- 
cept of my Lord Barrington's authority. Ina 
letter to the late Lord Malcombe, publiſhed 
by Mr. Lee, he expreſſes himſelf with a truth 
and accuracy not very common in his lord- 
ſhip's lucubrations.—And Cockburne, like moſt 
of his countrymen, is as abjeft to thoſe above 
him, as he is inſolent to thoſe below bim.—1 
am far from meaning to impeach the articles of 
the union. If the true ſpirit of thoſe articles 
were religiouſly adhered to, we ſhould not ſee 
ſuch a multitude of Scotch commoners in the _ 
lower houſe, as repreſentatives of Engliſh bo- 


* 
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roughs, while not a ſingle Scotch borough is e- 
ver repreſented by an Engliſhman. We ſhould 


not ſee Engliſh peerages given to Scotch ladies, 
or to the elder ſons of Scotch peers, and the 


number of ſixteen doubled and trebled by a 


ſcandalous evaſion of the act of union.—If it 


ſhould ever be thought adviſable to diſſolve an 


aQ, the violation or obfervance of which 1s 
invariably directed by the advantage and in- 
tereſt of the Scots, I ſhall ſay very ſincerely 
with Sir Edward Coke.—* ** When poor Eng- 
te land flood alone, and had not the acceſs of an- 
cc other kingdom, and yet had more and as potent 
* enemies as it now bath, yet the King of Eng- 
« land prevailed.” 

SOME opinion may now be expected from 
me, upon a point of equal delicacy to the wri- 
ter, and hazard to the printer. When the 
charaQer of the chief magiſtrate is in queſtion, 
more muſt be underſtood, than may ſafely be 
expreſſed. If it be really a part of our conſti- 
tution, and not a mere dium of the law, that 

tbe 


* Parliamentary hiſlory, 7. V. p. 400- 
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the King can do no wrong, it is not the only in- 
ſtance, in the wiſeſt of human inſtitutions, 
where theory is at variance with practice.— 
That the Sovereign of this country is not ame- 
nable to any form of trial, known to the laws, 
is unqueſtionable. But exemption from puniſh- 
ment 1s a ſingular privilege annexed to the roy- 
al character, and no way excludes the poſſibi- 
lity of deſerving it. How long, and to what 
extent a King of England may be protected by 
the forms, when he violates the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, deſerves to be conſidered, A 
miſtake in this matter proved fatal to Charles 
and his ſon. For my own part, far from 
thinking that the King can do no wrong,—far 
from ſuffering myſelf to be deterred or impoſ- 
ed upon by the language of forms in oppoſition 
to the ſubſtantial evidence of truth, if it were 
my misfortune to live under the inauſpicious 
reign of a prince, whoſe whole life was em- 
ployed in one baſe, contemptible ſtruggle with 
the free ſpirit of his people, or in the deteſta- 
ble endeavour to corrupt their moral principles, 
1 would not ſcruple to declare to him. 
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— Sir, You alone are the author of the 
« greateſt wrong to your ſubjects and to your- 
&« ſelf. Inſtead of reigning in the hearts of 
% your people, inſtead of commanding their 
& lives and fortunes through the medium of 
& their affections, has not the ſtrength of the 
« crown, whether influence or prerogative, 


been uniformly exerted, for eleven years to- 


« gether, to ſupport a narrow, pitiful ſyſtem 
« of government, which defeats itſelf, and 
«& anſwers no one purpoſe of real power, pro- 
&« fit, or perſonal ſatisfaction to You ?—With 
te the greateſt unappropriated revenue of any 
&« prince in Europe, have we not ſeen You 
& reduced to ſuch vile, and ſordid diſtreſſes, 
ce as would have conduQted any other man to 
« a priſon ?—With a great military, and the 
c preateſt naval power in the known world, 
c have not foreign nations repeatedly inſulted 
« You with impunity ?—Is it not notorious 
« that the vaſt revenues, extorted from the 
© labour and induſtry of your fubjeAs, and 
& given You to do honour to Yourſelf and 
© to the nation, are diſſipated in corrupting 
6 their 
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their repreſentatives ?—Are You a prince 


of the Houſe of Hanover, and do You ex- 


clude all the leading Whig families from 
your councils ?—Do you profeſs to govern 
according to law, and is it conſiſtent with 
that profeſſion, to impart your confidence 
and affe ction to thoſe men only, who, tho? 
now perhaps detached from the deſperate 
cauſe of the Pretender, are marked in this 
country by an hereditary attachment to high 
and arbitrary principles of government ?— 
Are You ſo infatuated as to take the ſenſe 
of your people from the repreſentation of 
miniſters, or from the ſhouts of. a mob, no- 
toriouſly hired to ſurround your coach, or 
ſtationed at a theatre ?—And if You are, 
in reality, that public Man, that King, 
that Magiſtrate, which thefe queſtions ſup- 
poſe You to be, is it any anſwer to your 
people, to ſay that, among your domeſtics 
You are good-humoured,—that to one lady 
You are faithful ;—that to your children 
You are indulgent ?—Sir, the Man, who 
addreſſes You in theſe terms is your beſt 
friend. He would willingly hazard his life 

« in 
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« in defence of your title to the crown; and, 
« if power be your object, would ſtill ſhew 
« You how poſlible it is for a king of England, 
« by the nobleſt means, to be the moſt abſolute 
« prince in Europe. You have no enemies, 
« Sir, but thoſe, who perſuade You to aim at 
« power without right, and who think it flat- 
« tery to tell You that the character of King diſ- 
C ſolves the natural relation between guilt and 
« puniſhment,” 


I CANNOT conceive that there is a heart 
ſo callous, or an underſtanding ſo depraved, 
as to attend to a diſcourſe of this nature, and 
not to feel the force of it. But where is the 
man, among thoſe who have acceſs to the 
cloſet, reſolute and honeſt enough to deliver it? 
'The liberty of the preſs is our only reſource. 
It will command an audience, when every ho- 
neſt man in the kingdom is excluded, 'This 
glorious privilege may be a ſecurity to the King, 
as well as a reſource to his people. Had there 
been no ſtar-chamber, there would have been 
no rebellion againſt Charles the firſt. The 
onſtant cenſure and admonition of the preſs 
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would have correQted his conduct, prevented 
a civil war, and ſa ved him from an ignonimous 
death .— I am no friend to the doQrine of prece- 
dents excluſive of right, though lawyers often 
tell us, that whatever has been once done, may 
lawfully be done again. 

I sHALL conclude this preface with a quo- 
tation, applicable to the ſubje& from a foreign 
writer*, whoſe eſſay on the Engliſh conſtituti- 
on I beg leave to recommend to the public, as 
a performance, deep, ſolid and ingenious. 

IN ſhort, whoever conſiders what it is, 
tc that conſtitutes the moving principle of what 
« we call great affairs, and the invincible ſen- 
6 ſibility of man to the opinion of his fellow- 
4 creatures, will not heſitate to affirm it, if it 
« were poſſible for the liberty of the preſs to 
« exiſt in a deſpotic government, and, (what 
« js not leſs difficult) for it to exiſt without 
c changing the conſtitution, this liberty of the 
« preſs would alone form a counterpoiſe to the 
% power of the prince. If, for example, in 
% an empire of the Eaſt, a ſanctuary could 
be found, which, rendered reſpectable by the 
© ancient religion of the people, might inſure. 
„ fafeti 
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| te ſafety to thoſe, who ſhould bring thither 
; « their obſervations of any kind; and that; 
tc from thence, printed papers ſhould iſſue, 


| cc which, under a certain ſeal, might be equally 
tc reſpeRed ; and which, in their daily appear- 

tc ance, ſhould examine and freely diſcuſs, the 
| « conduct of the Cadis, the Baſhaws, the 
« Vizir, the Divan, and the Sultan himſelf, 
te that would introduce immediately ſome de- 
| 6 mace liberty.” 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER= 
TISER. 
SIR, | "Cas, 21, offs 


9 E ſubmiſſion of a ſree people to the exe- 
cutive authority of government, is no more than a 
compliance with laws, which they themſelves have 
enacted. While the national honour is frmiy 
maintained abroad, and while juſtice is impar- 
tially adminiftered at home, the obedience of the 
ſubject will be voluntary, chearſul, and I might 
almoſt ſay unli mited. A generous nation is grate- 
ſul even for the preſervation of its rights, and wil- 
lingly extends the reſpe& due to the office of a 
good prince into an affection for his perſon. 
Loyalty, in the heart and underſtanding of an 
Engliſhman, is a rational attachment to the guar- 
dian of the laws. Prejudices and paſſion have 
ſometimes carried it to a criminal length; and, 
whatever foreigners may imagine, we know that 

Vor. I. B Ergliſhmen 


2 E 


Engliſhmen have erred as much in a miſtaken zeal 
for particular perſons and families, as they ever 
did in defence of what they thought moſt dear 
and intereſting to themſelves. 

It naturally fills us with refentment,. to ſee ſuch 
a temper inſulted and abuſed. In reading the 
hiſtory of a free people, whoſe rights have been 
invaded, we are intereſted in their cauſe. Our 
own feelings tell us how. long they ought to have 
ſubmitted, and at what moment it would have 
been treachery to themſelves not to have reſiſted. 
How much warmer will be our reſentment, if ex- 
perience ſhould bring the fatal example home to 
ourſelves! 

The ſituation of this country is alarming, enough 
to rouſe the attention of every. man, who pre- 
tends to a concern for the public welfare. Apr 
pearances juſtify ſuſpicion, and, when. the ſafety 
of a nation is at ſtake, ſuſpicion is a juſt ground 
of enquiry. Let us enter into it with candour 
and decency. Reſpect is due to the ſtation of mi- 
niſters; and, if. a. reſolution mult at laſt be taken, 
there is none ſo likely to be ſupported with firm- 
neſs, as that which has been adogted, with mode- 
ration. _ | 

The ruin or, proſperity of a ſtate depends ſo 
much upon the adminiſtration of its government, 
that to be acquainted with the merit of a miniſtry, 
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we need only obſerve the condition of the people, 


if we ſee them obedient to the laws, proſperous 


in their induſtry, united at home, and reſpected 
abroad, we 'may reaſonably perſume that their 
affairs are conducted by men of experience, abi- 
ities and virtue. If, on the contrary, we ſee an 
univerſal ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſſatisfaction, a 
rapid decay of trade, diſſenſions in all parts of 
the empire, and a total loſs of reſpect in the eyes 
of foreign powers, we may pronounce, without 
heſitation, that the government of that country 
is weak, diſtracted, and corrupt. The multitude, 
in all countries, are patient to a certain point. 

m uſage may rouſe their indignation, and hurry 
them into exceſſes, but the original fault is in 
government, Perhaps there was never an inſtance 
of a change, in the circumſtances and tewper of 
a whole nation, ſo ſudden and extraordinary as 
that which the miſconduR of miniſters has, within 
theſe very few years, produced in Great Britain. 
When our gracious Sovereign aſcended the throne, 
we were a flouriſhing and contented people. It 
the perſonal virtues of a king could have inſured 
the happineſs of his ſubjects, the ſcene could not 
have altered ſo entirely as it has done. The idea 
of uniting all parties, of trying all characters. 
and diſtributing the oſſices of ſtate by rotation. 
Was n and bene volent ta an extte: ne, though 
n 8 2 it 
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it has not yet produced the many ſalutary effects 
which were intended by it. To ſay nothing of 
the wiſdom of ſuch a plan, it undoubtedly aroſe 
from an unbounded goodneſs of heart, in which 
folly had no ſhare. It was not a capricious par- 
tiality to new faces ;—it was not a natural turn 
for low intrigue ; nor was it the treacherous amuſe - 
ment of double and triple negotiations. No, Sir, 
it aroſe from a continued anxiety, in the pureſt of 
all poſſible hearts, for the general welfare. Un- 
fortunately for us, the event has not been anſwer- 
able to the defign. After a rapid ſucceſſion of 
changes, we are reduced to that ſtate, which hardly 
any change can mend. Vet there is no extremity 
of diſtreſs, which of itſelf ought to reduce a great 
nation to deſpair. It is not the diſorder but the 
phyſician ;—it is not a caſual concurrence of ca- 
'lamitous circumſtances, it is the pernicious hand 
of government, which alone can make a whole 

-people deſperate. | 
Without much political ſagacity, or any extra- 
ordinary depth of obſervation, we need only mark 
how the principal departments of the ſtate are 
beſtowed, and look no farther for the true cauſe 

of every miſchief that befals us. 

* The finances of a nation, finking under its 
debts 


® The Duke of Grafton tock the office of Secretary of 


State, with an engagement to iu, gt the Marquis of Rock- 
ls...” n 
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debts and expences, are committed to a young no- 
bleman already ruined by play. Introduced to 
act under the auſpices of lord Chatham, and left 
at the head of affairs by that nobleman's retreat, 
he became miniſter by accident; but deſerting 
the principles and profeſſions, which gave him a 
moment's popularity, we fee him, from every 
honourable engagement to the public, an apoſtate 
by deſign. As for buſineſs, the world yet knows 
nothing of his talents or reſolution; unleſs a way- 
ward, wavering inconſiſtency be a mark of genius, 
and caprice a demonſtration of ſpirit. It may be 
laid perhaps, that it is his grace's province, as 
ſurely it is bis-paſſion, rather to diftribute than to 
fave the public money, and that while lord North 
is Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Firſt Lord of 
Treaſury may be as thoughileſs and as extravagant 
as he pleaſes. I hope however he will not rely too 
much on the fertility of lord North's genius for 
finance. His 'lordſhip is yet to give us the firſt 
proof of his abilities: it may be- candid to ſuppoſe 

that 
ingham's adminiſtration. H: reſigned however in à little 
time, under precence that he could not act withant Jord 
Chatham, nor bat to ſee Mr. Wilkes abandoned; but that 
under lord Chatham he would act in any office. This was 
the ſignal of lord Rockingham*s diſmiſſion. When Lord 


Chatham came in, the Dake got poſſeſſion of the Ye 
Ps mack the conſequence”! - | 
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chat he has hitherto voluntarily concealed his ta- 
lents; intending - perhaps to aſtoniſh the world 
when we leaſt expect it, with a knowledge of 
trade, a choice of expedients, and a depth of re- 
ſources, equal to the neceſſities,” and far beyond 
the hopes of his country. He muſt now exert the 
whole power of his capacity, if he would wiſh us 
to forget, that, - ſince he has been in office no plan 
has been formed, no ſyſtem adhered to, nor any 
one important : meaſure adopted for the relief of 
public- credit, If his plan for the ſervice of the 
current year be not irrevocably fixed on, let me 
warn him to think ſeriouſly of conſequences, be- 
fore he ventures to increaſe the public debt. Out- 
raged and oppreſſed. as we are, this nation will 
not bear, after a ſix years peace, to ſee new mil- 
lions borrowed, without any eventual diminution 
of debt, or reduction of intereſt. The attempt 
might rouſe a ſpirit of reſentment, which might 
reach beyond. the ſacrifice of a miniſter. As to 
the debt upon the Civil Lift, the people of Eng- 
land expect that it will not be paid without a ſtrict 
enquiry bow it was incurred. If it muſt be paid 
'by parliament, let me adviſe the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to think of ſome better expedient than 
a lottery. To ſupport an expenſive war, or in 
circumſtances of abſolute neceſſity, a lottery may 
perhaps be allowable ; but, beſides that is at all 
times 


e 
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times the very worſt: way of raiſing money upon the 
people, I think it ill becomes the Royal: dignity, 
to have the debts. of a court provided for, like 
the repairs of a country bridge, or a decayed hoſ- 
pital. The management of the king's affairs in 
the Houſe of Commons cannot he more diſgraced 
than it has been. A leading miniſter repeatedly 
called down for abſolute ignorance —ridiculous 
motions-ridiculouſly withdrawn ;z—deliberate plans 
diſconcerted, and a week's preparation of graceful 
oratory. loſt.in a moment, give us ſome, though 
not adequate idea of lord North's parliamentary 
abilities and influence. Yet before he had the 
misfortune of being Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he was neither. an object of derifion to his ene- 
mies, nor of melancholy pity to Ins friends. 

A ſeries of inconſiſtent meaſures has alienated 
the Colonies.from their duty as ſubjects, and from 
their natural affection to their common country. 
When Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of 
the Treaſury, he felt the impoſſibility of Great 
Britain's ſupporting ſuch an eſtabliſhment as her 
former ſucceſſes had made indiſpenſible, and at 
the ſame time of giving any. ſenſible relief to fo- 
reign trade, and to the weight of the public debts 
He thought it equitable that thoſe parts of the 

empire, 

Tais happened f.cquently to poor Lord North. 
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empire, which had benefited moſt by the expen- 
ces of the war, ſhould contribute ſomething to 
the expences of the peace, and he hzd no doubt 
of the conſtitutional right veſted in parliament to 
raiſe the contribution. But, unfortunately for this 
country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be diſ- 
treſſed becauſe he was miniſter, and Mr. Pitt“ 
and lord Camden were to be the patrons of Ame- 
rica, becauſe they were in oppoſition. Their de- 
claration gave ſpirit and argument to the Colonies, 
and while perhaps they meant no more than the 
ruin of a miniſter, they in effeR divided one halt 
of the empire from the other. . 

Under one adminiſtration the ſtamp act is made, 
under the ſecond it is repealed, under the third, 
in ſpite of all experience, a new mode of taxing 
the Colonies is invented, and a queſtion revived, 
which ought to have been buried in oblivion. In 
theſe circumftances a new office is eſtabliſhed for 
the buſineſs of the Plantations, and the earl oi 
Hillſborough called forth, at a moſt critical ſeaſon, 
to govern America. The choice at leaſt announ- 
ced to us a man of ſuperior capacity and know- 
ledge. Whether he be fo or not, let his diſ- 
patches as far as they have appeared, let his mea- 
ſures as far as they have operated, determine for 

him. 


* Yet Juains has been called the pariizan of Lord Chatham 
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bim. la the former we have ſeen ſtrong aſſertions 
without proof, declamation without argument, 
and violent cenſures without dignity or modera- 
tion; but neither correQneſs in the compoſition, 
nor judgment in the deſign. As for his meaſures, 
let it be remembered, that he was called upon ts 
conciliate and unite z and that; when he entered 
into office, the moſt reſtactory of the Colonies 
were {till diſpoſed to proceed by the conflitutional 
methods of petition and remonſtrance. Since that 
period they have been driven into 'exceſſes little 
ſhort of rebellion. Petitions have been hindered 
from reaching the throne ; and the continuance 
of one of the principal aſſemblies reſted upon an 
arbitrary condition“, which, conſidering the tem- 
per they were in, it was impoſſible they ſhould 
comply with, and which would have availed no- 
thing as to the general queſtion; if it had been 
complied with. 80 violent, and I believe I may 
call it fo unconſtitutional an exertion of the pre- 
rogative, to ſay nothing of the weak, injudicious 
terms in which it was conveyed, gives us as hum- 
ble an opinion of his lordſhip's capacity, as it 
does of his temper and raoderation.. While we 
are at peace with other nations, our military force 
Vol. I | C e on: RAP 


That they ſhouid retraft cne of their refotutions, and 
eraſe the entry of it, 
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may perhaps be, ſpared to ſupport the earl of 
Hillſborough's meaſures in America. Whenever 
that force ſhall be neceſſarily withdrawn or dimi- 
niſhed, the diſmiſſion of ſuch a miniſter will nei- 
ther conſole us for his imprudence, nor remove 
the ſettled reſentment of a people, who, com- 
plaining. of an act of the legiſlature, are out- 
raged by an unwarrantable ſtretch of prerogative, 
and, ſupporting their claims by an n are 
inſulted with declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and reaſonable 
method of appointing the officers of ſtate, com- 


pared to a late diſpoſition of the Secretary's office. 


Lord Rochford was acquainted with the affairs 
and temper of the ſouthern courts: Lord Wey- 
mouth was equally qualified for either department“. 
By what unaccountable caprice has it happened, 
that the latter who pretends to no experience 
whatſoever, 1s removed to the moſt important of 
the two departments, and the former by preference 
placed in an office, where his experience can be 
of no uſe to him? Lord Weymouth had diſtin- 
1 himſelf in his firſt employment by a ſpi- 


rited, 


* It was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, while am- 
baſſador in France, had quarrelled with the duke of Choi- 
ſeuil, and that therefore he was appointed to the Northern 
Repartment, aut of compliment to the French miniſter. 
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rited, if not judicious conduct. He had anima- 
ted the civil magiſtrate beyond che tone of civil 
authority, and had direQed the 'operations of the 
army to more than military execution: Recovered. 
from the errors of his youth, from the diſtraction 
of play, and the bewitching ſmiles of Burgundy, 
behold him exerting the whole ſtrength of his 
clear, unclouded' faculties, in the ſervice of the 
crown. It was not the heat of | midnight'exceſſes, 
nor ignorance of the laws, nor the furious fpirit 
of the houſe of Bedford: No, Sir, when this re- 
ſpectable miniſter interpoſed his authority between 


the magiſtrate and the pecple, and ſigned the 
mandate, on which, for aught he knew, the Tires 


of thouſands depended, he did it from the detibe- 

rate motion of his heart, ſupported from the beft 

of his judgment. 
It has lately been & faſhion to pay a compli- 


ment to the bravery and generoſity of the Com- 


mander in Chieſ“, at the expence of his under- 
ſtanding. They who love him make no queſtion 
of his courage, while his friends dwell chiefly on 
the facility of his diſpoſition, Admitting him to 
be as brave as a total abſence of all feeling and 
reflection can make him, let us ſee what ſort of 
merit he derives from the remainder of his cha- 
| C:al ant oft e. 
The late lord Granby, 
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rater. If it be generoſity to accumulate in his 
own perſon and family a number of lucrative em- 
ployments; to provide, at the public expence, 
for every creature that bears the name of Manners 
and, neglecting the merit and ſervices of the reſt 
of the army, to heap promotions upon his favou- 
rites and dependants, the preſent Commander in 
Chief is the moſt generous man alive. Nature has 
been ſparing of her gifts to this noble lord; but 
where birth and fortune are united, we expect the 
noble pride and independance of a man of ſpirit, 
not the ſervile, humiliating complaiſance of a 
courtier, As to the goodneſs of his heart, if a 
proof of it be taken from the facility of never re- 
fuſing, what concluſion ſhall we draw from the 
indecency of never performing? And if the diſ- 
cipline of the army be in any degree preſerved, 
what thanks are due to a man, whoſe cares, noto- 
r1>uſly confined to filling up vacancies, have de- 
graded the office of Commander in Chief into a 
broker of commiſſions ? 

With reſpe& to the navy, I ſhall only ſay, that 
this country is ſo highly indebted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expence ſhould be fpared to ſe- 
cure him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice 
is perhaps the firmeſt bond to ſecure a chearful 

| ſubmiſſion 


ſubmiſfion of the people, and to engage: their af- 
fetions to government. It is not ſufficient that 
queſtions of private right and wrong are juſtly de- 
cided, nor that judges are ſuperior to the vileneſs 
of pecuniary corruption. Jefferies himſelf, when 
the court had no intereſt, was an upright judge. 
A court of juſtice may be ſubject to another ſort 
of bias, more important and pernicious, as it 
reaches beyond the intereſt of individuals, and 
affects the whole community. A judge, under 
the influence of government, may be honeſt 
enough in the. deciſion of private cauſes, yet a 
traitor to the public. When a vidim is marked 
out by the miniſtry, this judge will offer himſelf 
to perform the ſacrifice. He will not ſcruple to 
proſtitute his dignity, and betray the, ſanctity of 
his office, whenever an arbitrary point is to be 
carried for government, or. the reſentment of a. 
court to be gratified, 

Theſe. principles and proceedings, odious and 
contemptible as they are, in effe& are. no leſs in- 
judicious. A wiſe and generous people are rouſed 
by. every appearance of oppreſſive, unconſtitu- 
tional meaſures, whether thoſe meaſures are ſup- 
ported openly by the power of government, or 
maſked under. the forms of a court of juſtice.. 
Prudence and ſelſ-preſervation will oblige the 

| | - moſt. 
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moſt moderate diſpoſitions to make common cauſe, 
even with a man whoſe condutt they cenſure, if 
they ſee him perſecuted in a way which the real 
ſpirit of the laws will not juſtify. The faQs on 
which theſe marks are founded, are too notorious 
to require an application. 

This, Sir, is the detail. In one view behold 
a nation overwhelmed with debt ; her revenues 
waſted ; her trade deelining ; the affections of 
her Colonies alienated ; the duty of the magiſ- 
trate transferred to the ſoldiery; a gallant army, 
which never fought unwillingly but againſt their 
fellow-ſubjes,, mouldering away for want of the 
direction of a man of common abilities and ſpi- 
rit; and, in the laſt inſtance, the adminiſtration 
of juſtice becomes odious and ſuſpected to the 
whole body of the people. This deplorable ſcene 
admits but of one addition—that we are governed 
by counſels, from which a reaſonable man can 
expect no remedy but poiſon, no relief but death. 

If, by the immediate interpoſition of provi- 
dence, it were poſſible ſor us to eſcape a criſis ſo 
full of terror and deſpair, poſterity will not believe 
the hiſtory of the preſent times. They will either 
conclude that our diſtreſſes were imaginary, or 
that we had the good fortune to be governed by 
men of acknowledged integrity and wiſdom: 

they 
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they will not believe it poſſible that their an- 
ceſtors could have ſurvived, or recovered from ſo 
deſperate a condition, while a duke of Grafton 
was Prime Miniſter, a lord North Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a Weymouth and a Hillſborough 
Secretaries of State, a Granby Commander in 
Chief, and a Mansfield Chief nen Judge of 
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*A'LETTER OF SIR WILLIAM DRAPER TOTHE 
PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


I January 26, 1769. 


TI E kingdom ſwarms with ſuch numbers of 
felonious robbers of private character and virtue, 
that no honeſt or good man is ſafe; eſpecially 
as theſe cowardly baſe aſſaſſins ſtab in the dark, 
without having the courage to ſign their real 
names to their malevolent and wicked produc- 
tions. A writer, who ſigns himſelf Junius, in 
the Public Advertiſer of the 21ſt inſtant, opens 
the deplorable fituation of his country in a very 
affecting manner; with a pompous parade of his 
candour and decency, he tells us, that we ſee 
diſſentions in all parts of the empire, an univer- 
ſal ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſſatisfaction, and a to- 
tal loſs of reſpe& towards us in the eyes of fo- 
reign powers. But this writer, with all his boaſted 
candour, has not told us the real cauſe of the evils 
he fo pathetically enumerates. I ſhall take the 
liberty to explain the cauſe for him. Junius, and 
ſuch writers as himſelf, occaſion all the miſchief 

complained 
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complained .of, by falſely and maliciouſly tradu- 
cing the beſt characters in the kingdom. For 
when our deluded people at home, and foreigners 
abroad, read the poiſonous and inflammatory li- 
bels that are daily publiſhed with impunity, to 
vilify thoſe who are any way. diſtinguiſhed by 
their good qualities and eminent virtues : when 
they find no notice taken of, or reply given to 
theſe ſlanderous tongues and pens, their conclu- 
fion is, that both the miniſter and the nation have 
been fairly deſcribed ; and they act accordingly. 
[ 1 it therefore the duty of every good citizen 

nd forth, and endeavour to undeceive the 
public, when the vileſt arts are made uſe. of to 
defame and blacken the brighteſt characters 
amongſt us. An eminent author affirms it to be 
almoſt as criminal to hear a worthy man traduced, 
without attempting his juſtification, as to be the 
anthor of the calumny againſt him. For my own 
part, I think it is a fort of miſpriſion of treaſon 
againſt ſociety. No man therefore who knows 
lord Granby, can poſſibly hear fo good and 
great a character moſt vilely abuſed, without a 
warm and juſt indignation againſt this Junius, 
the high-prieſt of envy, malice, and all uncha- 
ritableneſs, who has endeavoured to ſacriſice our 
beloved Commander in Chief at the altars of his 
Vol. I. D bauorrid 
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horrid deities. Nor is the injury done to his lord- 
Mip alone, but to the whole nation, which may 
too ſoon feel the contempt, and conſequently the 
attacks of our late enemies, if they can be indu- 
ced to believe that the perſon, on whom the ſafety 
of thefe kingdoms ſo much depends, is unequal 
to his high ſtation, and deftitute of thoſe qualities 
which form a good general. One would have 
thought that his lordſhip's ſervices in the cauſe of 
his country, from the battle of Culloden to his 
moſt glorious concluſion of the late war, might 
have entitled him to common reſpect and decency 
at leaſt ; but this uncandid, indecent writer, has 
gone ſo far as to turn one of the 16ſt amiable men 
of the ape into a ſtupid, unfeeling, and ſenſeleſs 
being; poſſeſſed indeed of a perſonal courage, but 
void of thoſe eſſential qualities which diſtinguiſh 
the commander from the common foldier, 

A very long uninterrupted, impartial, I will 
add, a moſt diſintereſted friendſhip with lord 
Granby gives me the right to affirm, that all 
Junius's aſſertions are falſe and ſcandalous. Lord 
Granby's courage, though of the brighteſt and 
moſt ardent kind, is among the loweſt of bis nu- 
merous good qualities ; he was formed to excel 
in war by nature's liberality to his mind as well 
as perſon. Educated and inftrufted by his moſt 
Ws noble 
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noble father, and a moſt ſpirited as well as ex- 
cellent ſcholar, the preſent. biſhop of Bangor, he 
was trained to the niceſt ſenſe of honour, and to 
the trueſt and nobleſt ſort of pride, that of never 
doing or ſuffering a mean action. A ſincere love 
and attachment to his king and country, and to 
their glory, firſt impelled him to the field, where 
he never gained aught but honour. He im- 
paired, through his bounty, his own fortune; for 
his bounty, which this writer wauld in vain de- 
preciate, is founded upon the nobleſt of the hu- 
man affections, it flows from a heart melting to 
goodneſs from the moſt refined humanity. Can a 
man, who is deſcribed as uofeeling, and void of 
reflection, he conſtantly employed in ſeeking pro- 
per objects on whom to exerciſe thoſe glarious 
virtues of compaſſion and generofity * The dif- 
treſſed officer, the ſoldier, the widow, the orphan, 
and a long lift beſides, know that vanity has no 
ſhare in his frequent donations; he gives, becauſe 
he feels their diſtreſſes. Nor has he ever been 
rapacious with one hand to be bountiful with the 
other ; yet this uncandid Junius, would infinuate 
that the dignity of the Commander in Chief is 
depraved into the baſe office of a commiſſion bro- 
ker; that is, lord Granby bargains for the fale 
of commiſſions ; for it muſt haye this meaning, 
Dy” if 
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if it has any at all. But where is the man living 
who can juſtly charge his lordſhip with ſuch mean 
practices? Why does not Junius produce him? 
Junius knows that he has no other means of woun- 
ding this hero, than from ſome miſſile weapon, 
ſhot from an obſcure corner: he ſeeks, as all ſuch 
defamatory writers do, 


| — ger voces 
In Vulgum ambiguas——— 


to raiſe ſuſpicion in the minds of the people. But 
I hope that my countrymen will be no longer im- 
poſed upon by artful and deſigning men, or by 
wretches, who, bankrupts in buſineſs, in fame, 
and in fortune, mean nothing more than to in- 
volve this country in the ſame common ruin with 
themſelves. Hence it is, that they are conſtantly 
aiming their dark and too often fatal weapons 
| againſt thoſe who ſtand forth as the bulwarks of 
| our national ſafety, Lord Granby was too con- 
| ſpicuous a mark not to be their object. He is 
| next attacked for being unfaithſul to his promiſes 
and engagements: where are Junius's. proofs ? 
Although I could give ſome inſtances, where a 
breach of promiſe would be virtue, eſpecially in 


the caſe of thoſe who will pervert the open un- 
ſuſpecting 
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ſuſpecting moments of convivial mirth, into ly; 
inſidious. applications. for preferment, or party 
ſyſlems, and would endeavour to ſurpriſe a good 
man, who cannot bear to ſee any one leave him 
diſſatisfied, into unguarded promiſes. Lord 
Granby's attention to his. own family and rela- 
tions is called ſelfiſh. Had he not attended 
to them, when fair and juſt opportunities pre- 
fented themſelves, I ſhould have thought him un- 
feeling, and void of reflection indeed. How are 
any man's friends or relations to be provided for, 
but from the influence and protection of the pa- 
tron? It is unfair to ſuppoſe that lord Granby's 


| friends have not as much merit as the friends of 


any other great man: If he is generous at the 
public expence, as Junius-invidiouſly calls it, the 
public is at no more expence for his lordſhip's 
friends, than it would be if any other ſet of men 
poſſeſſed thoſe offices. The charge is ridiculous ! 
The laſt charge againſt lord Granby is of a 
moſt ferious and alarming nature indeed. Junius 
aſſerts, that the army is mouldering away for 
want of the direction of a man of common abi- 
lities and ſpirit. The preſent condition of the 
army gives the directeſt lie to his aſſertions. It 
was never upon a more reſpectable footing with 


regard to diſcipline, and all the eſſentials that 


can. 
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can form good: ſoldiers. Lord Ligonier delivered 
a firm and noble palladium of our fafeties into 
lord Granby's hands, who has kept it in the ſame 
good order in which he received it. The ſtricteſt 
care has been taken to fill up the vacant commiſ- 
fions, with ſuch gentlemen as have the glory of 
their anceſtors to ſupport, as well as their own, 
and are doubly bound to the cauſe of their king 
and country, from motives of private property, as 
well as public ſpirit. The Adjutant-general, who 
has the immediate care of the troops after lord 
Granby, is an officer who would do great honour 
to any ſervice in Europe, for his correct arrange- 
ments, good fenſe and diſcernments upon all occa- 
ſions, and for a punQuality and preciſion which 
give the moſt entire fatisfaQtien to all who are 
obliged to conſult him. The Reviewing-gene- 
rals, who inſpect the army twice a year, have 
been ſelected with the greateſt care, and have 
anſwered the important truſt repoſed in them in 
the moſt laudable manner. Their reports of the 
condition of the army are much more to be cre- 
dited than thofe of Junius, whom I do adviſe, to 
atone for his ſhameful aſperſions, by aſking par- 
don of lord Granby and the whole kingdom, 
whom he has offended by his abominable ſcandals. 
In ſhort, to turn Junius's -own battery againſt 
him 
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him, I muſt aſſert in his own words, „That he 
has given ftrong aſſertions without proof, decla- 
mation without argument, and violent cenſures 
without dignity or moderation.” | 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE 
BATH. 


SIR, February 7, 1769. 


Yo UR defence of lord Granby does honour to 
the goodneſs of your heart. You feel, as you ought 
to do, for the reputation of your friend, and you 
expreſs yourſelf in the warmeſt language of the 
paſſions. In any other cauſe, I doubt not, you 
would have cautiouſly weighed the conſequences 
of committing your name to the licentious diſ- 
courſes and malignant opinions of the world. 
But here, I preſume, you thought it would be a 
breach of friendſhip to loſe one moment in 
. conſulting your underſtanding ; as if an appeal 
to the public were no more than a military 
coup de main, where a brave man has no rules to 
follow, but the dictates of his courage. Touched 
with your generoſity, I freely forgive the exceſſes 
into which it has led you; and, far from reſent- 
ing thoſe terms of reproach, which, conſidering 
that you are an advocate for decorum, you have 
heape(! upon me rather too liberally, I place them 
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to the acconat of an Honeſt unreflocting indiguu- 
tion, in which your cooler judgment and natural 
politeneſs had no concerd. I approve of the 
ſpirit, with which you have given pour: name to 
the publig 1 and, if in were a proof of any thing 
but ſpirit, I ſhould:bave thought myſelf bound to 
follow your example. I ſhould have hoped that 
even e name Might carry ſome authority with it, 
if J had not ſeen how very little weight or con- 
6deration à printed paper receives euen from che 
reſpeQable ſignature of dir William Proper. 
You begin with a general aſſertion, that writers, 
ſuch .2s Jam, are the real cauſe of all 1be public 
evils we complain of. And do you realy think, 
Sir William, that the licentious pen of a political 
writer is able to produce ſuch important effects d 
A little calm reflection might have ſhe un you, 
that national calagaizjes do nat ziſe from. the de- 
ſeription, but from the real charger and conduct 
of miniſters. - To haye ſupported your aſſertion, 
you ſhould have proved. that the preſent miniſtiy 
are unqueſtionably the bet and brighteſt characters 
of the kingdom; and that, if the affechions of 
the, Colonies have been alienaed, if Corſies bas 
been ſhameſully abandoned, if commerce lan- 
guiſhes, if public credit is threatened with a new 
debt, and your on Manilla Ranſom molt diſhg- 
Vat. I. E nourably: 
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nourably given up, it has all been owing to the 
malice of political writers, who will not ſuffer 
the beſt and brighteſt characters (meaning ſtill 
the preſent miniſtry) to take a ſingle right ſtep 
for the honour or intereſt of the nation. But it 
ſeems you were a little tender of coming to par- 
ticulars. Vour conſcience inſinuated to you, that 
it would be prudent to leave the characters of 
Grafton, North, Hillſborough, Weymouth, and 
Mansfield, to ſhift for themſelves ;- and truly, Sir 
William, the part you hve undertaken is at leaſt 
as much as you are equal (623 ae 422 deb 
Without diſputing lord Granby's NPY we 
are yet to learn in what articles of military know- 


| ledge Nature has been fo very liberal to his mind. 


If you have ſerved with him, you 6ught to have 
pointed out ſome inſtances of able diſpoſition and 
well-concerted enterprize, which might fairly be 
attributed to his capacity as a general. It is' you, 
Sir William, who make your friend appear awk- 
ward and ridiculous, by giving him a laced ſuit of 
tawdry qualifications which Nature never intended 

him to wear. 1 $4 DIY ung 
'You ſay, he has acquired eng but honour in 
the field. Is the Ordinance nothing? Are the 
Blues nothing? Is the command of the army, 
with all the patronage annexed to it, nothing ? 
Where 
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Where he got theſe nothing: TI know not; but you 
at leaſt ought to have told us where he deſerved 
As to his bounty, compaſſion, & c. it would 
have been but little to the purpoſe, though you 
had proved all that you have aſſerted. I meddle 
with nothing but his character as Commander in 
Chief; andthough I aequit him of the baſeneſs of 
ſelling commiſſions, I (Bll - aNert that his military 
cares have never extended beyond the. diſpoſal of 
racancies ; and I am juſtified by the complaints 
of the whole army, when I foy that, in this diſ- 
tribution, he conſults nothing but parliamentary 
intereſts, or the gratification of his immediate 
dependants. As to this ſervile ſubmiſſion to the 
reigning miniſtry, Aet me aſk, whether he did not 
deſert the cuuſe of the Whole army, when he ſuf- 
fered Sir Jeffery Amherſt to be facrificed, and what 
ſhare he had in recalliag that officer to the ſervice. 
Did he not betray the juſt imereſt of the army, 
in permitting lord Percy to have u regiment ? 
and does he not at this moment give up all cha- 
racter and dignity as a gentleman, in receding 
ſrom his own repeated nen in Favour of 

Mr: Wilkes. 11 
Ia the two next articles I think we are agreed. 
You s poly: admit, that he often makes ſuch 
| E 2 promiſes 


28 
promiſes as it is a virtue in him to violate, and 
that no man is more aſſiduous to provide for his 
relations at the public expence. I did not urge 
the laſt as an abſolute viee in his diſpoſition, but 
to prove that a careleſs diſintereſted ſpinit is no part 
of his character 3 and as to the other, I deſire it 
may be remembered, that 1 never deſcended to the 
indecency of inquiring into his coruivuial hours. 
It is you, Sir William Draper, who have taken 
pains to preſent your friend in the character of 
a drunken landlord, who deals out his promiſes 
as liberally as his liquor, and will ſuffer no man 
to leave his table either ſorrowful or ſober. None 
but an intimate friend, who muſt frequently have 
ſeen him in theſe unhappy, diſgraceful moments, 
could have deſeribed him ſo-well. 

The laſt charge, of the negleQ of the army, is 
indeed the 'moſt material of all. I am forty to 
tell you, Sir William, that, in this article, your 
firſt fact is falſe, and as there is nothing more 
painful to me than to give a direct conttadiction 
to a gentleman of your appearance, I could with 
that, in your future publications, you would pay 
à greater attention to the truth of your premiſes, 
before you ſuffer your genius to hurry you io & 
concluſion. Lord Ligonier did not deliver the 


army (which you, in claſſical language, are 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed to call a palladium) into lord Granby's 
hands. It was taken from him, much againſt his 
inclination, ſome two or three years before lord 
Granby was Commander in Chief. As to the 
ſtate of the army, I ſhould be glad to know where 
you have received your intelligence. Was it in 
the rooms at Bath, or at your retreat at Clifton ? 
The reports of Reviewing-generals comprehend 
only a few regiments. in England, which, as they 
are immediately under the royal inſpeQi on, are 
perhaps in ſome tolerable order. But do you know 
any thing of the troops in the Weſt-Indies, the 
Mediterranean, and North America, to ſay nothing 
of a whole army abſolutely ruined in Ireland? 
Inquire a little into faQs, Sir William, before you 
publiſh your next panegyric upon lord Granby, 
and believe me you will nd. there is a fault at 
head-quarters, which even the acknowledged care 
and abilities of the Adjutant» general cannot cor 
rect. - 
Permit me now, Sir Wiltiam, to addreſs myſelf 
perſonally to you, by way of thanks for the honour 
of your correſpondence. You are by no means 
undeſerving of notice; and it may be of conſe- 
quenceeven to lord Granby to have it determined, 
whether or no the man, who has praiſed him ſo 
laviſhly, be himſelf deſerving of praiſe. When 
Aa you 
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you returned to Europe, you zealouſly undertook 
the cauſe of that gallant army, by whoſe bravery 
at Manilla your own fortune had been eſtabliſhed. 
You complained, you threatened, you even ap- 
. pealed to the public in print. By what accident 
did it happen, that in the midit of all this buſtle, 
and all theſe clamours for juſtice to your injured 
troops, the name of the Manilla Ranſom was ſud- 
denly buried in a profound, and, fince that time, 
an uninterrupted filence'? Did the miniſtry ſuggeſt 
any motives to you, ſtrong enough to tempt a 
man of honovr'to deſert *and betray the cauſe of 
his fellow-ſoldiers ? Was it that bluſhing ribband, 
which is now the perpetual ornament of your 
perſon ? or was it that regiment, which you af- 
terwards (a thing unprecedented among ſoldiers) 
ſold to colonel Giſborne ? or was it that govern- 
ment, the full pay of which you are contented to 
hold, with the half-pay of an Iriſh colonel-? And 
do you now, after a retreat not very like that of 
Scipio, preſume to intrude yourſelf, unthought of, 
uncalled for, upon the patience of the public ? Are 
your flatteries of the Commander in Chief directed 
to another regiment, which you may again diſpoſe 
of on the ſame honourable terms? We know your 
prudence, Sir William, and I ſhould be ſorry to ſtop 
Four preferment. JUNTUS. 
LIT 
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F kiceivea Junius's favour laſt night; he is de- 
termined: to keep his advantage by the help of his 
maſk 3 it is an excellent protection, it has ſaved 
many a man from an untimely end. But whenever 
he will be honeſt enough to lay it aſide, avow bhim- 
ſelf, and produce the ſace which has fo long lurked 
behind it, the world will⸗be able to. judge of his 
taotives for writing ſuch infamous invectives. His 
real name will diſcover his freedom and indepen; 
depcy, or, his ſeryility to a ſaQtion. . Difappointed 
ambition, reſentment for defeated hopes, and de- 
fire of revenge, aſſume but too often the appear- 
ance of public ſpirit ; but be his deſigns wicked. or 
charitable, Junius, ſhould learn that it. is poſſible to 
condemn meaſures, without a barbarous and cri- 
minal outrage againſt men. Junius delights. to 
mangle carcaſes with a hatchet; his language and 

in- 
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inſtrument have a great connexion with Clare- 
market, and, to do him juſtice, he handles his 
weapon moſt admirably. One would imagine he 
had been taught to throw it by the Savages of 
America. It is therefore high time for me to ſtep 
in once more to ſhield my friend from this merci- 
teſs weapon, although I may be wounded in the 
attempt. But A muſt firſt aſk Junius, by what 
forced analogy and conſtruction, the moments of 
convivial mirth are made to ſignify indecency, 
violation of engagements, a drunken landlord „and 
a deſire that evety one in company ſhould be drunk 
likewiſe > He muſt have culled all the flowers of 
St. Giles s and Billinſgate, to have produced ſuch a 
piece of oratory. Here the hatchet deſcends with 
ten- fold vengeance z but, alas! it hurts no one but 
its maſter For Juniusmuft not think to put words 
into my mouth, that ſeem too foul even for his 
Own. | 6. 5855 n 15 
My friend's political engagements F know not, 
ſo cannot pretend to explain them, or aſſert their 
conſiſteney. I know not whether Junius be conſi- 
derable enough to belong to any /party 3 if he 
ſhould be ſo, can he affirm that he has always ad- 
hered to one fer of men and meaſures ? Is he fure 
that he has never ſided with thoſe whom he was 
firft hired to abuſe? Has he never abuſed thoſe he 
a was 
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was hired to praiſe ? To ſay the truth, moſt men's 
politics fit much too looſely about them. But as 
my friend's military character was the chief object 
that engaged me in this controverſy to that I ſhall 
return. | | 1443064 
Junius aſks, what inſtances my friend has given 
of his military ſkill and capacity as a general? 
When and where he gained his honour ? When he 
deſerved his emoluments ? The united yoice of the 
army which ſerved under him, the glorious teſti- 
mony of prince Ferdinand, and of vanquiſhed ene- 
mies, all Germany will tell him. Junius repeats 
the complaints of the army againſt parliamentary 
influence. 1 love the army too well, not to with 
that ſuch influence were leſs. Let Junius point 
out the time when it has not prevailed. It was of 
the leaſt force in the time of that great man, the 
late duke of Cumberland, who, as a Prince of the 
Blood, was able as well as willing to ſtem a torrent 
which would have overbore any private ſubject. 
In time of war this influence is ſmall. In peace, 
when diſcontent and ſaction have the ſureſt means 
to operate, eſpecially in this country, and when, 
from a ſcarcity of public ſpirit, the wheels of go- 
vernment are rarely moyed, but by the power and 
force of obligations, its weight is always too great. 
Yet if this influence at preſent has done nò greater 
Vor. I. F harm 
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inſtrument have a great connexion with Clare- 
market, and, to do him juſtice, he handles his 
weapon moſt admirably. One would imagine he 
had been taught to throw it by the Savages of 
America. It is therefore high time for me to ſtep 
in once more to ſhield my friend from this merci- 
teſs weapon, although I may be wounded in the 
attempt. But A muſt firſt aſk Junius, by what 
forced analogy and conſtruction, the moments of 
convivial mirth are made to ſignify indecency, a 
violation of engagements, a drunken landlord, and 
a deſire that every one in company ſhould be drunk 
likewiſe ? He muſt have culled all the flowers of 
St. Giles's and Billinſgate, to have produced fuch a 
piece of oratory, Here the hatchet deſcends with 
ten-fold vengeance z but, alas! it hurts no one but 
its maſter For Junius muſt not think to put words 
into my mouth, that ſeem too foul even for his 
own. | | 
My. friend's political engagements I know not, 
ſo cannot pretend to explain them, or aſſert their 
conſiſteney. I know not whether Junius be conſi- 
derable enough to belong to any party; if he 
ſhould: be ſo, can he affirm that he has always ad- 
hered to one fet of men and meaſures ? Is he fure 
that he has never ſided with thoſe whom he was 
firft hired to abuſe? Has he never abuſed thoſe he 
was 
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was hired to praiſe ? To ſay the truth, moſt men's 
politics fit much too looſely about them. But as 
my friend's military character was the chief object 
that engaged me in this controverſy to that I ſhall 
return. 

Junius aſks, what inſtances my friend has given 
of his military ſkill and capacity as a general ? 
When and where he gained his honour ? When he 
deſerved his emoluments ? The united voice of the 
army which ſeryed under him, the glorious teſti- 
mony of prince Ferdinand, and of vanquiſhed ene- 
mies, all Germany will tell him. Junius repeats 
the complaints of the army againſt parliamentary 
influence. I love the army too well, not to with 
that ſuch influence were leſs. Let Junius poiat 
out the time when it has not prevailed. It was of 
the leaſt force in the time of that great man, the 
late duke of Cumberland, who, as a Prince of the 
Blood, was able as well as willing to ſtem a torrent 
which would have overbore any private ſubject. 
In time of war this influence is ſmall. In peace, 
when diſcontent and faction have the ſureſt means 
to operate, eſpecially in this country, and when, 
from a ſcarcity of public ſpirit, the wheels of go- 
vernment are rarely moved, but by the power and 
force of obligations, its weight is always too great. 
Yet if this influence at preſent has done no greater 
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harm than the placing earl Percy at the head of a 

regiment, Ido not.think that either the rights or 
beſt intereſts of the army are ſacrificed and betray. 
ed; or the nation undone. Let me aſk Junius, if 
he knows any one nobleman in the army, who has 
had a regiment by ſeniority ? I feel myſelf happy 
in ſeeing young noblemen of illuſtrious name and 
great property come among us. They are an ad- 
ditional ſecurity to the kingdom from foreign or 
domeſtic ſlavery. Junius needs not be told, that 
ſhould the time ever come, when this nation is to 
be defended only by thoſe, who have nothing more 
to loſe than their arms and their pay, its danger 
will be great indeed. A happy mixture of men of 
quality with ſoldiers -of fortune, is always to be 
wiſhed for. But the main point is ſtill to be con- 
tended for, I mean the diſcipline and condition of 
the army, and I ſtill muſt maintain, though con- 
tradicted by Junius, that it was never upon a more 
re ſpectable footing, as to all the eſſentials that can 
form good ſoldiers, than it is at prefent. Junius 
is forced to allow that our army at home may be 
in ſome tolerable order; yet how kindly does he 
invite our late enemies to the invaſion of Ireland, 
by aſſuring them that the army in that kingdom 
is totally ruined ! (The colonels of that army are 
much obliged to him.) I have too great an opinion 
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of the military talents of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and of their diligence and capacity, to believe it. 
If from ſome ſtrange, unaccountable fatality, the 
people of that kingdom cannot be induced to con- 
ſult their own ſecurity, by ſuch an effeQual aug- 
mentation, as may enable the troops there to act 
with power and energy, is the Commander in 
Chief here to blame ? Or is he to blame, becauſe 
the troops in the Mediterranean, in the Weſt- 
Indies, in America, labour under great difficulties 
from that ſcarcity of men, which is but too viſible 
all over theſe kingdoms ! Many of our forces are 
in climates unfavourable to Britiſh conſtitutions, 
their loſs is in proportion. Britain muſt recruit all 

theſe regiments from her own emaciated ws 
or, more preeariovſly, by Catholicks from Ireland 

We are likewiſe ſubjeQ to the fatal drains to the 
Eaſt-Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming emigrati- 
ons of our people to other countries : Such depo- 
pulation can only be repaired by a long peace, or 
by ſome ſenſible bill of naturalization. 

I muſt now take the liberty to talk to Junius on 
my own account. He is pleaſed to tell me that 
he addreſſes himſelf to me perſonally. I ſhall be 
glad to ſee him. It is his #mper/onally that I com- 
plain of, and his inviſible attacks ; for his dagger 
in the air, is only to be regarded, becauſe one can- 
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not ſee the hand which holds it; but had it not 
wounded other people more deeply than myſelf, l 
ſhould not have obtruded myſelf at all on the pa- 
tience of the public. - 

Mark how a plain tale ſhall put him down, and 
transfuſe the bluſh of my ribband into his own 
cheeks. Junius tells me, that at my return, I 
zealouſly undertook the cauſe of the gallant army, 
by whoſe bravery at Manilla my own: fortunes 
were eſtabliſhed ; that I complained, that I even 
appealed to the public in print. I did fo ; I glory 
in having done ſo, as I had an undoubted right to 
vindicate my own charaQer, attacked by a Spaniih 
memorial, and to aſſert the rights of my brave 
companions. I glory likewiſe, that I have never 
taken up my pen, but to vindicate the injured. 
Junius aſks by what accident did it happen, that 
in the midſt of all this buſtle, and all theſe cla- 
mours for juſtice to the injured troops, the Manilla 
ranſom was ſuddenly buried in a profound, and, 
ſince that time, an uninterrupted filence ? I will 
explain the cauſe to the public. The ſeveral mi- 
niſters who have been employed ſince that time, 
have been very deſirous to do us juſtice from two 
moſt laudable motives, a ſtrong inclination to aſſiſt 
injured bravery, and to acquire a well deſerved 


popularity to themſelves. Their efforts have been 
| in 
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in vain. Some were ingenuous enough to own, 
that they could not think of involving this diſtreſ- 
ſed nation in another war for our private concerns. 
In ſhort, our rights for the preſent, are ſacrificed 
to national convenience; and I muſt confeſs, that 
although I may looſe five-and-twenty 'thouſand 
pounds by their acquieſcence to this breach of faith 
in the Spaniards, I think they are in the right to 
temporize, conſidering the critical ſituation of this 
country, convulſed in every part by poiſon in- 
fuſed by anonymous, wicked, and incendiary 
writers. Lord Shelburne will do me the juſtice to 
own, that in September laſt, I waited upon him 
with a joint memorial from the admiral Sir 8. 
Corniſh and myſelf, in behalf of our injured com- 
panions. His lordſhip was as frank upon the oc- 
caſion as other Secretaries had been before him. 
He did not deceive us, by giving any immediate 
hopes of relief. 

Junius would baſely infinuate, that my ſilence 
may have been purchaſed by my government, by 
my bluſbing ribband, by my regiment, by the fale 
of that regiment, and by half-pay as an Iriſh co- 
lonel. | 

His Majeſty was pleaſed to give me my govern- 
ment, for my ſervice at Madras. I had my firſt re- 
giment in 1757. Upon my return from Manilla, 

his 
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his Majeſty, by lord Egremont, informed me that 
I ſhould have the firſt vacant red ribband, as a 
reward for my ſervices in an enterprize, which ! 
had planned as well as executed. The duke of Bed- 
ford and Mr. Grenville confirmed thoſe aſſurances 
many months before the Spaniards had proteſted 
the ranſom bills. To accommodate lord Clive, 
then going upon a moſt important ſervice to 
Bengal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which 
then happened. As there was no other vacancies 
until the duke of Grafton and lord Rockingham 
were joint miniſters, I was then honoured with 
the order, and it is ſurely no ſmall honour to me, 
that in ſuch a ſucceſſion of miniſters, they were 
all pleaſed to think that 1 had deſerved it; in my 
ſavour they were all united. Upon the reduction 
of the 79th regiment, which had ſerved fo glori- 
ouſly in the Eaſt-Indies, his Majeſty, unſolicited 
by me, gave me the 16th of foot as an equivalent. 
My motives for retiring afterwards are foreign to 
the purpoſe ; let it ſuffice, that his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to approve of them ; they are ſuch as no 
man can think indecent, who knows the ſhocks 
that repeated viciſſitudes of heat and cold, of 
dangerous and fickly climates, will give the beſt 
conſtitutions in a pretty long courſe of ſervice. 
| reſigned my regiment to colonel Giſborne, a very 

good | 
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good officer, for his half pay, 2201. Iriſh annuity 
ſo that according to Junius, I have been bribed to 
ſay nothing more of the Manilla ranſom, and ſa- 
crifice thoſe brave men by the ſtrange avarice of 
accepting three hundred and eighty pounds per 
annum, and giving up eight hundred ! If this be 


| bribery, is it not the bribery of theſe times? As to 


my flattery, thoſe who know me will judge of it. 
By the aſperity of Junius's ſtile, I cannot indeed 
call him a flattercr, unleſs it be as a cynick or a 
maſtiff ; if he wags his tail, he will ſtill growl, and 
long to bite. The public will now judge of the 
credit. that ought to be given to Junius's writings, 


from the falſities that he has inſinuated with reſpeR 
to myſelf, | 


WILLIAM DRAPER, 


LE T- 
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LETTER v. 


"TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER KNIGHT OF THE 
BATH. 


S1 R; February, 21, 1769. 


I Should juſtly be ſuſpected of acting upon mo- 
tives of more than common enmity to lord Granby, 
if I continued to give you freſh materials or oc- 
caſion for writing in his defence. Individual; 
who hate, and-the public who deſpiſe, haye read 
your letters, Sir William, with infinitely more ſa- 
tisfaction than mine. Unfortunately for him, his 
reputation, like that unhappy country to which 
vou refer me for his laſt military atchievements, 
has ſuffered more by his friends than his enemies. 
In mercy to him, let us drop the ſubjet. For 
my own part, I willingly leave it to the public to 
determine whether your vindication of your friend 
has been as able and judicious, as it was certainly 
well intended ; and you, I think, may be ſatisfied 


with the warm acknowledgments he already owes | 


you for making him the principal figure in a piece, 
in 
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in which, but for your amicable aſſiſtance, he might 
have-paſſed without particular notice or diſtino- 
uon. | | | 

In juſtice to your friends, let your future labours: 
be confined to the care- of your- own reputation. 
Your declaration, that you are happy in ſeeing 
young noblemen come among us, is liable to two *' 
objections. With reſpect to lord Percy, it means 
nothing, for he was already in the army. He was 
aid de camp to the king, and had the rank of 
colonel. A regiment therefore could not make 
him a more military man, though it made him. 
richer, and probably at the expence of ſome brave, 
deſerving, friendleſs officer. The other concerns. 
yourſelf. After ſelling the companions of your 
victory in one inſtance, and after ſelling your pro- 
ſeſſion in the other, by what authority do you 
preſume to call yourſelf a ſoldier? The plain evi- 
dence of facts is ſuperior to all declarations. Be- 
fore you were appointed to the 16th regiment, 
your complaints. were a diſtreſs to government 
from that moment you were ſflent. | Fhe conelu- 
hon is inevitable. You inſinuate to us that your ill 
ſtate of health obliged you to quit the ſervice. 
The retirement neceſſary to repair a broken con- 
fiitution, would have been as good a reaſon for 
not-acgepting, as for reſigning the command of a. 
Vol I. G re- 
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regiment. There is certainly an error of the preſs, 
or an affected obſcurity in this paragraph, where 
you ſpeak of your bargain with. colonel Giſborne, 


Inſtead of attempting to anſwer what I really do 


not underſtand, permit me to explain to the public 
what you really know. In exchange for your 
regiment, you f cepted of a colonePs half-pay 
(at leaſt 220 l. a year) and an annuity of 2001. for 
your own and lady Draper's life jointly.-——And 
is this the looſing bargain, which you would re- 


. preſent to us, as if you had given up an income 


of 800 |. a year for 3801. ? Was it decent, was it 
honourable, in a man who pretends to love the 
army, and calls himſelf a ſoldier, to make a traffic 
of the royal favour, and to turn the higheſt 


| honour of an active profeſſion, into a ſordid provi- 


ſion for himſelf and his family ? It were unworthy 
of me to preſs you farther. The contempt with 
which the whole army heard of the manner of your 
retreat, aſſures me that as your conduct was not 
juſtified by precedent, it will never be thought an 
example for imitation. 

The laſt and moſt important queſtion remains. 
When you receive your half-pay, do you or do you 
not, take a ſolemn oath, or ſign a declaration upon 

honour to the following effect? That you do mt 
actualiy bald any place of profit, civil or military, under 
| bis 
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„ his Maj ey. The charge which this queſtion plainly 
e conveys againſt you, is of ſo ſhocking a complexion, 
J that I ſincerely wiſh you may be able to anſwer it 
0 well, not merely for the colour of your reputation, 
c but for your own inward peace of mind. 


r JUNIUS. 
r 

d P. 8. I had determined to leave the Commander 
. in Chief in the quiet enjoyment of his friend and his 
e bottle; but Titus deſerves an anſwer, and ſhall 
it have a compleat one. | 
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A LETTER OF SIR WILLIM DRAPER TO JU- 
N1US, | 


SIR, February 25, 1769. 


I Have a very ſhort anſwer for Junius's important 
queſtion : I do not either take an oath, or declare 
upon honour, that I have no place of profit, civil 
or military, when I receive the half pay as an Iriſh 
colonel. My moſt gracious Sovereign gives it me as 
a penſion ; he was pleaſed to think I deſerved it. 
The annuity of 200 l. Iriſh, and the equivalent for 
the half-pay together, produces no more than 380l. 
per annum, clear of fees and perquiſites of office. 
I receive 167 l. from my government of Yarmouth. 
Total 547 l. per annum. My conſcience is much at 
eaſe in theſe particulars; my friends need not bluſh 
for me. | 

Junius makes much and frequent uſe of interro- 
gations: they are arms that may be eaſily turned 
againſt himſelf. I could, by malicious interroga- 


tion, diſturb the peace of the moſt virtuous man 
in - 
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in the kingeom ? I could take the decalogue, and 
ſay to one man, Did you never ſteal? To the 
next, Did you never commit murder? and to Ju- 
nius himſelf, who is putting my life and conduct 
to the rack, Did you never bear falſe witneſs a- 
gainſt thy neighbour ? Junius muſt eaſily ſee, that 
unleſs he affirms to the contrary in his real name, 
ſome people who may be as ignorant of him as I 
am, will be apt to ſuſpe&t him of having deviat- 
ed a little from the truth: therefore let Junius 
aſk no more queſtions. You bite againſt a file : 
ceaſe viper, 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LE T- 
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To SIX WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE 
| BATH. 
29 March 3, 1769. 
N academical education has given you an un- 
limited command over the moſt beautiful figures 
of ſpeech. Maſks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, 
dance through your letters in all the mazes of me- 
taphorical confufion. Theſe are the gloomy com- 
panions of a diſturbed imagination; the. melan- 
choly madneſs of poetry, without the inſpiration. 
I will not contend with you in point of compoſi- 
tion. You are a ſcholar, Sir William, and, if I 
am truly informed, you write Latin with almoſt 
as much purity as Engliſh, Suffer me then, for 
I am a plain unlettered man, to continue that 
ſtile of interrogation, which ſuits my capacity, 
and to which, conſidering the readineſs of your 
anſwers, you ought to have no objection. Even 


* Mr. Bingley promiſes to anſwer, if put to the 
torture. 

Do 

* This man, teing committed by the court of King's 

Bench for a contempt, voluntarily made oath, that he would 


never anſwer interrogatories, unleſs he ſhould be put to the 
torture, 


LEE TTEEERIE, þ 
Do you then really think that, if I were to 


| aſk a moſt virtuous man whether he ever committed 


theft, or murder, it would diſturb. his peace of 
mind ? Such a queſtion might perhaps diſcompoſe 
the gravity of his muſcles, but I believe it would 
little affect the tranquillity of his conſcience. Ex- 
amine your own breaſt, Sir William, and you 
will diſcover, that reproaches and enquiries have 
no power to afflict either the man of unble- 
miſhed integrity or the abandoned profligate. It 
is the middle compound character which alone is 
vulnerable: the man, who, without firmneſs 
enough to avoid a diſhonourable action, has feel- 
ing enough to be aſhamed of it - 

I thank you for your hint of the decalogue, and 
ſhall take an opportunity of applying it to ſome 
of your moſt virtuous friends in both houſes of 
parliament. | 

You ſeem to have dropped the affair of your re- 
giment ; ſo let it reſt. When you are appointed to 
another, I dare ſay you will not fell it either for 
a groſs ſum, or for any annuity upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am 
not your enemy, nor did I begin this conteſt with 
you) that you have been able to clear yourſelf. of 
a crime, though at the expence of the higheſt in- 
diſcretion. You ſay that your half-pay was given 


Bye; , you 
5 ; 
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you by way of penſion. I will not dwell upon 
the ſingularity of uniting in your own perſon two 
ſorts of proviſion, which in their own nature, and 
in all military and parliamentary views, are in- 
compatible; but I call upon you to juſtify that 
declaration, wherein you charge your Sovereign 
with having done an ad in your favour notori- 
ouſly againſt law. The half-pay, both in Ireland 
and England, is appropriated by parliament ; 
and if it be given to perſons, who, like you, are 
legally incapable of holding it, it is a. breach of 
law. It would have been more decent in you, to 
have called this diſhonourable tranſaction by its 
true name; a job to accommodate two perſons, by 
particular intereſt and management at the caſtle. 
What ſenſe muſt government have had of your 
ſervices, when the rewards they have given you 
are only a diſgrace to you! 

And now, Sir William, I ſhall take my leave 
of you for ever. Motives very different from any 
apprehenſion of your reſentment, make it impoſ- 
ſible you ſhould ever know me. In truth, you 
have ſome reafon to hold yourſelf indebted to me. 
From the leſſons I have given, you may collect a 
profitable inſtruction for your future life. They 
will either teach you ſo to regulate your conduct, 
as to be able to ſet the moſt malicious inquiries at 

defiance 3 
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defiance 3 or, if that be a loſt hope, they will 
teach you prudence enough not to attract the 
public attention upon a charaQter, which will only 
paſs without cenſure, when it paſſes without ab- 
ſervation. * | | 


JUNIUS. 


* It has been ſaid, aad I believe truly, that it was ſig- 
nified to Sir William Draper, at the requeft of Lord Gran- 
by, that he ſhould deſiſt from writing in his Lordſhip's de- 
fence. Sir William Draper, certainly drew Junius forward 
to ſay more of Lord Granby's character, than he originally 
intended. He was reduced to the dilemma of either being 
totally ſilenced, or of Tupportiag bis firſt letter. Whether 
Sir William had à right to reduce him to this dilemma, or 
to call upon him far bis name, after « voluntary attack on 
his fide, are queſtions ſubmitted to the .candour of the 
public. The death of Lord Granby was lamented by 
Junius. He undoubtedly owed ſome compenſations to the 
public, and ſeemed determined to acquit himſelf of them, 


I private life, he was unqueſtionably that good man, Who, 


for the intereſt of his country, ought to have been a great 
one, Bonum virum facile dixeris ;--<magnum libenter. 1 
ſpeak of him now without partiality 31 never ſpoke of 
him with reſentment. His miftekes, in public conduct, 
did not ariſe either from want of ſentiment, or, want of 
judgment, but in general from the difficulty of ſaying xo 
to the bad people who ſurrounded him. 

As for the reſt, the friends of Lord Granby ſhould re- 
member, that he himſelf thought proper to conderan, 
retract, and diſavow, by a moſt ſolemn declaration in the 
Houſe of Commons, that very ſyſtem of political conduct, 
which Junius had held forth, to the diſapprobation of the 
public, 

Vor.1 | H LE T- 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAF TON, 


MY LORD, | March 18, 1769. 


EFORE you were placed at the head of affairs, 
it had been a maxim of the Engliſh government, 
not unwillingly admitted by the people, that 
every ungracious or ſevere exertion of the prero- 
gative ſhould be placed to the account of the 
miniſter 3 but that whenever an act of grace or 
| benevolence was to be performed, the whole merit 
ſhould be attributed to the Sovereign himſelf “. 
It was a wiſe doQrine, my lord, and equally 
advantageous to the King and his ſubjects; 
for while it preſerved that ſuſpicious attention, 
with which the people ought always to examine 
the condu of miniſters, it tended at the ſame 
time rather to increaſe than diminiſh their attach- 
ment to the perſon of their Sovereign. If there 
be not a fatallity attending every meaſure you are 
concerned in, by what treachery, or by what ex- 
cels of folly has it happened, that thoſe ungraci- 
ous 


Le rois ne ſe ſont reſerve que les graces. Ils renyoient 
les condamnat ions vers leurs officers,  Monteſquiey, 
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ous acts, which have diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtra- 
tion, and which I doubt not were entirely your own, 
ſhould carry with them a ſtrong appearance of per- 
ſonal intereſt, and even of perſonal enmity in a 
quarter, where no ſuch intereſt or enmity can be 
ſuppoſed to exiſt, without the higheſt injuſtice and 
the higheſt diſhonour ? On the other hand, by 
what judicious management have you contrived it, 
that the only act of mercy, to which you ever 
adviſed your Sovereign, fo far from adding to the 
luſtre of a charaQer truly gracious and benevo- 
lent, ſhould be received with univerſal difapproba- 
tion and diſguſt ! I ſhall conſider it as a miniſte- 
rial meaſure, becauſe it is an odious one, and as 
your meaſure, my Lord Duke, becauſe you are the 
miniſter. ; | 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depend ; 
ing, it was natural enough that government ſhould 


give him every poſſible encouragement and ſupport. 
The honourable ſervice for which he was hired, 


and the fpirit with which he performed it, made a 
common cauſe between your grace and him. The 
miniſter, who by ſecret corruption invades the 
freedom of elections, and the ruffian, who by open 
violence deſtroys that freedom, are. embarked- in 
the ſame bottom. They have the fame intereſts, 
and mutually feel for each other. To do juſtice 

| H 2 to 
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to your grace's humanity, you felt for Mac Quirk 
as you ought to do, and if you had been contented 
to aſſiſt him indirectly, without a notorious denial 
of juſtice, or openly inſulting the ſenſe of the nation, 
you might have ſatisfied every duty of political 
friendſhip, without wounding the honour of your 
Sovereign, or hazarding the reputation/ of his go- 
vernment. But when this unhappy man had been 
ſolemnly tried, convicted and condemned ;—when 
it appeared that he had been frequently employed 
in the ſame ſervices, and that no excuſe for him 
could be drawn either from the innocence of his 
former life, or the ſimplicity of his character, was 
it not hazarding too much, to interpoſe the ſtrength 
of the prerogative between this felon and the juſ- 
tice of his country * ? You ought to have known 

that 


* Whitchal), March 11, 1769. His Majeſty has been 
graciouſly pleaſed to ext end his royal mercy to Edward M* 
Quirk, found guilty of the murder of George Clarke, as 
sppears by his royal warrant to the tenor following. 


GEORGE R. 

WHEREAS a doubt had ariſen in Our Royal breaſt con- 
cerning the evidence of the death of George Clarke, from 
the repreſentations of William Bromfield, Eſq; Surgeon, 
and Solomon Starling, Apothecary ; both of whom, as has 
been repreſented to Us, attended the deceaſed before his 
death, and expreſſed their opinions that he did not die of 

the 
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that an example of this ſort was never ſo neceſſary 
as at preſent; and certainly you muſt have known 
| that 


the blow he received at Brentford : And whereas it ap- 
pears to Us, that neither of the ſaid perſons were produ- 
ced 2s Witneſſes upon the trial, though the ſaid Solomon 
Starling had been examined before the coroner, and the 
only perſon called to prove that the death of the ſaid 
Clarke was occaſioned by the ſaid blow, was John Foot, 
Surgeon, who never ſaw the deceaſed till after his death; 
We thought fit thereupon to refer the ſaid repreſentations, 
together with the report of the Recorder of Our city of 
London, of the evidence given by Richard and William 
Beale, and the ſaid John Poot, on the trial of Edward 
Quirk, otherwiſe called Edward Kirk, etherwiſe called 
Edward M*Quirk, for the Murder of the ſaid Clarke, 
to the maſter, wardens, and the reſt of the court of exa- 
miners of the Surgeons company, commanding them like- 
wiſe to take ſuch further examination of the ſaid perſons 
ſo repreſenting, and of ſaid John Foot, as they might 
think neceſſary, together with the premiſſes above-men- 
tioned, to form and report to Us their opinion, ** Whe- 
© ther it did or did not appear to them, that the ſaid 
George Clarke died in conſequence of the blow he re- 
© ceived in the riot at Brentford on the 8th of December 
* laſt,” And the ſaid court of examigers of the Surgeons 
company having thereupon reported to Us their opinion, 
„That it did not appear to them that he did ;** We have 
thought proper to extend Our royal mercy to him the ſaid 
Edward Quirk, otherwiſe Edward Kirk, otherwiſe called 
Edward M*Quirk, and to grant him Qur free pardon for 
the Murder of the ſaid George Clarke, of which he has 
been found guilty : Our will and pleafure therefore is, 
That he the ſaid Edward Quirk, otherwiſg called Edward 
Kirk, 
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that the lot could not have fallen upon a more 
guilty object. What ſyſtem of government is 
this ? You are perpetually complaining of the rio- 
tous diſpoſition of the lower claſs of people, yet 
when the laws have given you the means of 
making an example, in every ſenſe unexception- 
able, and by far the moſt likely to awe the multi- 
tude, you pardon the offence, and are not aſhamed 
to give the ſanction of government to the riots you 
complain of, and even to future murders. You are 
partial perhaps to the military mode of execution, 
and had rather ſee a ſcore of theſe wretches butch- 
ered by the guards, than one of them ſuffer death 
by regular courſe of law. How does it happen, 


my 


Kirk, otherwiſe called Edward M*Quirk, be inſerted for 
the ſaid Murder, in Our firſt and next general pardon that 
ſhall come out for the poor convicts of Newgate, without 
any condition whatſoever; and that in the mean time you 
take bail for his appearance, in order to plead Our ſaid 
pardon, And for ſodoing this ſhall be your warrant. 


Given at Our court at St. James's the 10th day of March 
1769, in the ninth of Our reign, 

By his Majeſty's command, 
ROCHFORD. 
To our truſty and well beloved James 

Eyre, Eſq; Recorder of Our city of 
London, the Sheriffs of Our ſaid 
city and county of Middleſex, and 
all athers whom it may concern, 


uh .  — 
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my Lord, that, in your hands, even the mercy of 
the prerogative is cruelty and oppreſſion to the 


| ſubjeQ? 


The meaſure it ſeems was ſo extraordinary, 
that you thought it neceſſary to give ſome reaſons 
for it to the public. Let them be fairly examin- 
ed. | 
1. You ſay, that Meſſrs. Bromfield and Starling 
were not examined at Mac Quirl s trial. I will tell 
your grace why they were not. They muſt have 
been examined. upon oath ; and it was foreſeen, 
that their evidence would either not benefit, or 
might be prejudicial to the priſoner. Otherwiſe, 

is it conceivable that his counſel ſhould neglect to 
call in ſuch material evidence ? 

2. You ſay, that Mr. Fon did not ſee the deceaſed 
until after bis death. A ſurgeon, my lord, muſt 
know very little of his profeſſion. if upon examin- 
ing a wound, or a contuſion, he cannot determine 
whether it was mortal or not.— While the party is 
alive, a ſurgeon will be cautious of pronouncing 3 
whereas by the death of the patient, he is ena- 
bled to conſider both cauſe and effect in one view, 
and to ſpeak with a certainty confirmed by expe- 
rience. | 

Yet we are to thank your grace for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a new tribunal. Your inguiſitio poft mortem, 

is 
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is unknown to the laws of England, and does ho- 
nour to your invention. The only material objec- 
tion to it is, that if Mr. Foot's evidence was ſuf- 
ficient, becauſe he did not examine the wound till 
after the death of the party, much leſs can a nega- 
tive opinion, given by gentlemen who never faw 
the body of Mr. Clarke, either before or after his 
deceaſe, authoriſe you to ſuperſede the verdict of 
a jury, and the ſentence of the law. 
Now, my lord, let me afk you, Has it never oc- 
curred to your grace, while you were withdrawing 
this deſperate wretch from that juſtice which the 
laws had awarded, and which the whole people of 
England demanded againſt him, that there is ano- 
ther man, who is the favourite of his country, 
whoſe pardon would have been accepted with gra- 
titude, whoſe pardon would have healed all our 
diviſions ? Have you quite forgotten that this man 
was once your grace's friend ? Or is it to mur- 
derers only that you will extend the mercy of the 


crown ? | 
Theſe are queſtions you will not anſwer. Nor is 


it neceſſary. The character of your private life, 
and the uniform tenour of your public conduct, is 
an anſwer to them all, 


JUNIUS. 
BY ot 
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LET TIN 
T0 HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAPTON. 
MY LORD, April 10, 1769. 


| Have ſo good an opinion of your Grace's diſ- 
cernment, that when the author of the vindication 
of your conduct aſſures us, that he writes from 
his own mere motion, without the leaſt authority 
from your Grace, I ſhould be ready enough to 
believe him, but for one fatal mark, which ſeems 
to be fixed upon every meaſure, in which either 
your perſonal or your political character is con- 
cerned. —Your firſt attempt to ſupport Sir William 
Proctor ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes; the 
ſecond enſured ſucceſs to Mr. Glynn, The extra- 
ordinary ſtep you took to make Sir James Lowther 
Lord Paramount of Cumberland, has ruined his 
intereſt in that county for ever. The Houſe Liſt 
of Directors was curſed. with the concurrence of 
government; and even the miſerable: “ Dingley 

Vor I.. I could 


This unfortunate perſon had been perſuaded by the Duke 
of Grafton to ſet up for Middleſex, his Grace being deter- 
mined to ſeat him in the Houſe of Commons, if be had but a 
fingle vote. It happened unluckily, that he could not prevail 
upon any one freeholder to put him in nomination. 
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could not eſcape the misfortune of your Grace's 
protection. With this uniform experience before 
us, we are authoriſed to ſuſpect, that when a 
pretended vindication of your principles and con- 
duct in reality contains the bittereſt reflections 
upon both, it could not have been written with- 
out your immediate direction and aſſiſtance. The 
author indeed calls God to witneſs for him, with 
all the fincerity, and in the very terms of an 
Iriſh evidence, to the beft of his knowledge and 
pre My Lord, you ſhould not encourage theſe 
appeals to heaven. The pious Prince, from 
whom you are ſuppoſed to deſcend, made ſuch 
frequent uſe of them in his public declarations, 
that at laſt the people alſo found it neceſſary to 
appeal to heaven in their turn. Your adminiſtra- 
tion has driven us into circumſtances of equal diſ- 
treſs ;—beware at leaſt how you remind us of the 
remedy. ' | 
You have already much to anſwer for. You 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to play 
the fool once more in public life, in ſpite of his 
years and infirmities, and to ſhew us, that, as you 
: yourſelf are a ſingular inſtance of youth without 
ſpirit, the man who defends you is a no leſs re- 
markable example of age without the benefit of ex- 
perience. To follow ſuch a writer minutely would, 


* 
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like his own periods, be a labour without end. The 
ſubje& too has been already diſcuſſed, and is ſuf 
ficiently underſtood. Icannot help obſerving, how- 
ever, that, when the pardon of Mac Quirk was 
the principal charge agamſt you, it would have 
been but a decent compliment to your Graces un- 
derftanding, to have defended you upon your own 
principles. What credit does a man deferve, who 
tells us plainly, that the ſacts fet forth in the 
King's proclamation were not the true motives on 
which the pardon was granted, and that he wiſhes 
that thoſe chirurgical reports, which firft gave oc- 
caſion to certain doubts in the royal breaft, had 
not been laid before his Majefty. You ſee, my 
Lord, that even your friends cannot defend your 
actions, without changing your principles, nor juſ- 
tify a deliberate meaſure of government, without 
contradicting the main W on WIE: it was 
founded. | 

The conviction of Mac Quirk had reduced you to 
a dilemma, in which it was hardly poſſible for you 
to reconcile your political intereft with your duty. 


You were obliged either to abandon an active ufeful 


partiſan, or to protect a felon from public juſtice. 
With your uſual ſpirit, you preferred your intereſt 
to every other conſideration ; and with your uſual 
<a you founded your determination upon 

I 2 the 
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to the public. 


the only motives which ſhould not have been given 


I have frequently cenſured Mr. Wilkes's conduQ, 
yet your adyocate reproaches me with having de- 
vouted myſelf to the ſervice of ſedition. Your 
Grace can beſt inform us, for which of Mr. Wilkes 
good qualities you firſt honoured him with your 
friendſhip, or how long it was before you dif- 
covered thoſe bad ones in him, at which, it ſeems, 
your delicacy was offended. Remember, my Lord, 
that you continued your connexion with Mr. 
Wilkes long after he had been convicted of thoſe 
crimes, which you have fince taken pains to re- 
preſent in the blackeſt colours of blaſphemy and 
treaſon. How unlucky is it, that the firſt inſtance 
you have given us of a ſcrupulous regard to decorum 
is united with the breach of a moral obligation ! 
For my own part, my Lord, I am proud to affirm, 
that, if I had been weak enough to form ſuch a 
friendſhip, I would never have been baſe enough 
to betray it. But, let Mr. Wilkes's character be 
what it may, this at leaſt is certain, that, cir- 
cumſtanced as he is with regard to the public, 
even his vices plead for him. The people of 
England have too much diſcernment to ſuffer your 
Grace to take advantage of the failings of a private 
character, to eſtabliſh a precedent by which the 

public 
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public liberty is affected, and which you may here- 
after, with equal eaſe and fatisfaQtion, employ to 
the ruin of the beſt men in the kingdom. Content 
yourſelf, my Lord, with the many advantages, 
which the unſullied purity of your own character 
has given you over your unhappy deſerted friend. 
Avail yourſelf of all the unforgiving piety of the 
court you live in, and bleſs God that you © are 
«© not as other men are; extortioners, unjuſt, adul- 
« terers, or evenas this publican.” In a heart void 
of feeling, the laws of honour and good faith may 
be violated with impunity, and there you may ſafely 
indulge your genius. But the laws of England ſhall 
not be violated, even by your holy zeal to oppreſs 


a ſinner; and though you have ſucceeded in making 


him a tool, you ſhall not make him the victim of 
your ambition. 


JUNIUS. 


A Mo- 
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A MOVODY, OR THE TEAKS OF S EDITION ON 
THE DEATH OP JUNIUS, 


Quies tibi Silure furer ? 


A ND are theſe periods fill'd with tuneful care, 
Thoſe thoughts which gleam'd with Ciceronian 
ore, 
Are they my Junius, paſs'd like vulgar air, 
Droop'd 1s thy plume, to riſe on Fame no more ? 


Thy plume !—it was the barp of ſong in proſe. 
Oft has its numbers ſooth'd the felon's ear, 
Oft to its tune my Wilkite heroes roſe 
With couch'd tobacco-pipes in acts to ſpear. 


Where now ſhall ſtormy Clodius and his crew, 
My dear aſſembly to the midnight hour, 
Ah! where acquire a trumpeter ?—ſince you 
No more ſhall rouze them with your claſlic 
powe'r. 


Accurs'd Silurus ! blaſted be thy wing! 
That grey Scotch wing which led th' unerring 
dart ! 
In virtue's cauſe could all that's fatire ſting 
A boſom, which corruption's poiſon fraught ? 
Impoſſible 


Ir 
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This dark event, this myſtery unfold ; 
Poiſon'd was Junius? No; alas! he fell 
« Midft arrows dipp'd in miniſterial gold,” 


Then hear me, rioters, of my command, 
Condemn the villain to a traitor's doom: 
Let none but faithful knaves adorn my band ; 

Go, fink this character into his tomb. 


Here ſunk an aſſayiſt, of dubious name, | 
Whoſe tinſeP'd page on airy cadence. run. | 
Friendleſs, with party—noted, without fame, 
Virtue and vice diſclaim'd him as a ſon. 


LET. 
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Impoſſible—then hear me, fiends of hell, 
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LETTER X. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PAINTER OF THE PUB- 
LIC ADVERTISER, 


81 R, | April 12, 1769. 


Tur monody on the ſuppoſed death of ſu- 
nius, is not the leſs poetical for being founded on 
a fiction. In ſome parts of it, there is a promiſe 
of genius, which deſerves to be egcouraged. My 
letter of Monday will, I hope, convince the author 
that I am neither a partiſan of Mr. Wilkes, nor 
yet bought off by the miniſtry. It is true I have 
refuſed offers, which a more prudent or a more in- 
tereſted man would have accepted. Whether it be 
ſimplicity or virtue in me, I can only affirm that J 
am in earneſt ;. becauſe I am convinced, as far as my 
underſtanding 1s capable of judging, that the pre- 
ſent miniſtry are driving this country to deſtruc- 
tion; and you, I think, Sir, may be ſatisfied that 
my rank and fortune place me above a common 


bribe. 


]JUNIUS. 


LET- 
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TO MR, EDWARD. WESTON. 
SIR, April 21, 1769. 


I SAID you were an old man without the be- 
nefit of experience. It ſeems you are alſo a vo- 
lunteer with the ſtipend of twenty-commiſſions ; 
and at a period when all proſpeQs are at an end, 
you are ſtill looking forward to rewards, which you 
cannot enjoy. No man is better acquainted with. 
the. bounty of IgE than you are. 


— ton impudence, * 


Temeraire vieillard, aura /a n 


But I will not deſcend to an Sean he either 


with the impotence of your age, or the peeviſh- 
neſs of your deſeaſes. Vour pamphlet, ingenious 
as it is, has been ſo little read, that the public 
cannot know how far you have a right to give me 
the lie, without the following citation of your own 
words, 


Page 6—* 1: That he is perſuaded that the motives, 


which he (Mr. Weſton) has alledged, muſt appear 
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fully ſufficient, with or without the opinions of 
© the ſurgeons. 

* 2. That thoſe very motives MUST HAVE BEEY 
* the foundation, on which the Earl of Rochford 
. — proper, &c. 

* 3. That he AN NOT BUT REGRET that the 
Earl of Rochford ſeems to have thought proper 
to lay the chirurgical reports before the King, in 
preference to all the other ſufficient motives, &c. 

Let the public determine whither this be de- 
fending government on their principles or your 
OWN, 
The ſtyle and language you have adopted are, 
I confeſs, not ill ſuited to the elegance of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cauſe you have 

undertaken. Every common dauber writes raſcal 
and villain under his pictures, becauſe the pictures 
themſelves have neither character nor reſemblance. 
But the works of a maſter requires no index. His 
features and colouring are taken from nature. The 
impreſſion they make is immediate and uniform; 
nor is it poſſible to miſtake his characters, whether 
they repreſent the treachery of a miniſter, or the 
abuſed ſimplicity of a King. 


JUNIUS. 


LET. 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAP TON. 


MY LORD, April 24, 1769. 


T H E ſyſtem you ſeemed to have adopted, 
when Lord Chatham unexpectedly left you at the 
head of affairs, give us no promiſe of that un- 
common exertion of vigour, which has ſince illuſ- 
trated your character, and diſtinguiſhed your ad- 
miniſtration. Far from diſcovering a ſpirit bold 
enough to invade the firſt rights of the people, 
and the firſt principles of the conſtitution, you 
were ſcrupulous of exerciſing even thoſe powers, 
with which the executive branch of the legiſlature 
is legally inveſted. We have not yet forgotten 
how long Mr. Wilkes was ſuffered to appear at 
large, nor how long he was at liberty to canvaſs 
for the city and country, without all the terrors of 
an outlawry hanging over him. Our gracious So- 
vereign has not yet forgotten the extraordinary 
care you took of his dignity, and of the ſafety of 


his perſon, when, at a crifis which courtiers  af- 
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fected to call alarming, you left the metropolis ex- 
poſed for two nights together, to every. ſpecies of 
riot and diſorder. The ſecurity of the Royal reſi- 
dence from inſult was then ſufficiently provided for 
in Mr. Conway's firmneſs and Lord Weymouth's 
diſcretion 3 while the Prime Miniſter of Great- 
Britain, in a rural retirement, and in the arms of 
faded beauty, had loſt all memory of his Sovereign, 
his country and himſelf. In theſe inſtances you 
might have acted with vigour, for you would have 
had the ſanction of the laws to ſupport you. The 
friends of government might have defended you 
without ſhame, and moderate men, who wiſh well 
to the peace and good order of ſociety, might have 
had a pretence for applauding your conduct. But 


.. _ theſe it ſeems were not occaſions worthy of your 


Grace's interpoſition. You reſerved the proofs of 
your intrepid ſpirit for trials of greater hazard and 
importance; and now, as if the moſt diſgraceful 
relaxation of the executive authority had given 


you a claim of credit to indulge in exceſſes ſtill | 


more dangerous, you ſeem determined to com- 
penſate amply for your former negligence ; and to 
balance the non-execution of the laws with the 
breach of the conſtitution. From one extreme you 
ſuddenly ſtart to the other, without leaving, be- 
tween the weakneſs and the fury of the paſſions, 

one 
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one-moment's interval for the firmneſs of the un- 
derſtanding. 

Theſe obfervations, general as they are, might 
eaſily be extended into a faithful hiſtory of your 
Grace's adminiſtration, and perhaps may be the 
employment of a future hour. But the buſineſs 
of the preſent moment well not ſuffer me to 
look back to a ſeries of events, which ceaſe to be 
intereſting or important, becauſe they are ſuc- 
ceeded by a meaſure ſo ſingularly daring, that it 
excites all our attention, and engroſſes all our re- 
ſentment. | 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crown» 
ed with ſucceſs. With this precedent before you, 
with the principles on which it was eſtabliſhed, 
and with a future houſe of commons, perhaps leſs 
virtuous than the preſent, every county in Eng- 
gland, under the auſpices of the treaſury, may be 
repreſented as .compleatly as the county of Mid- 
dleſex. Poſterity will be indebted to your Grace 
for not contenting yourſelf with a temporary ex- 
pedient, but entailing upon them the immediate 
bleſſings of your adminiſtration. Boroughs were 
already too much at the mercy of government. 
Counties could neither be purchaſed nor intimida- 
ted. But their ſolemn determined election may be 
rejected, and the man they deteſt may be appoint- 
ed, 
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ed, by another choice, to repreſent them in parli- 
ament. Vet it is admitted, that the ſheriffs obey- 
ed the laws and performed their duty“. The re- 
turn they made muſt be legal and valid, or un- 
doubtedly they would have been cenſured for ma- 
king it. With every good-natured allowance for 
your Grace's youth and inexperience, there are 
ſome things which you cannot but know. Vou 
cannot but know that the right of the freeholders 
to adhere to their choice (even ſuppoſing it impro- 
perly exerted) was as clear and indiſputable as that 
of the houſe of commons to exclude one of their 
own members ?—nor is it poſſible for you not to 
ſee the wide diſtance there is between the negative 
power of rejecting one man, and the poſitive pow- 
er of appointing another. The right of expulſion, 
in the moſt favourable ſenſe, is no more than the 
cuſtom of parliament. The right of election is 
the very eſſence of the conſtitution. To violate 
that right, and much more to transfer it to any 
other ſet of men, is a ſtep leading immediately to 
the diſſolution of all government. So far forth 
as it operates, it conſtitutes a houſe of commons, 
which does not repreſent the people. A houſe of 
commons ſo formed would involve a contradiction 

and 


* Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was propoſed to puniſh the 
ſheriffs, declared in the houſe of commons that they, in re- 
turning Mr. Wilkes, had done no more than their guty., 
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and the groſſeſt confuſion of ideas; but there are 
ſome miniſters, my Lord, whoſe views can only 
be anſwered by reconciling abſurdities, and mak- 
ing the ſame propoſition, which is falſe and ab- 
ſurd in arguments, true in fact. 

This meaſure, my Lord, is however attended 
with one conſequence, favourable to the people, 
which I am perſuaded you did not foreſee“. While 
the conteſt lay between the miniſtry and Mr. 
Wilkes, his ſituation and private character gave 
you adyantages over him which common candour, 
if not the memory of your former friendſhip ſhould 
have forbidden you to make uſe of. To religious 
men you had an opportunity of exaggerating the 
irregularities of his paſt life; to moderate men 
you held forth the pernicious conſequences of fac- 
tion. Men, who with this character, looked no 
farther than the object before them, were not diſ- 
ſatisfied at ſeeing Mr. Wilkes excluded from par- 
liament, You have now taken care to ſhift the 
queſtion ; or, rather you have created a new one, 
in which Mr. Wilkes is no more concerned than 
any other Englith gentleman. You have' united 
this country againſt you on one grand conſtitutio- 
nal point, on the deciſion of which our exiſtence, 
as a free people, abſolutely depends. You have 

| aſſerted, 


The reader is deficed to mark this prophecy. 
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aſſerted, not in words but in fact, that repre- 
ſentation in parliament does-not depend upon the 
choice of the freeholder. If ſuch a cafe can poſ- 
fibly happen once, it may frequently happen; it 
may happen always :—and if three hundred votes, 
by any mode of reaſoning whatſoever, can prevail 
againſt twelve hundred, the ſame reaſoning would 
equally have given Mr. Luttrell his ſeat with ten 
vores, or even with one. The conſequence of this 
attack upon the conftitution are too plain and 


palpable not to alarm the dulleſt apprehenſion. 1 


truſt you will find, that the people of England are 
neither deficient in ſpirit nor underſtanding, 
though you have treated them, as if they had nei- 
ther ſenſe to feel, nor ſpirit to reſent. We have 
reaſon to thank God and our anceſtors, that there 
never was yet a miniſter in this country, who could 
ſtand the iſſue of ſuch a conflict; and with every 
prejudice in favour of your intentions, I fee no 


ſach abilities in your Grace, as ſhould' entitle you 


to ſucceed in an enterprize, in which the ableſt 
and baſeſt of your predeceſſors have found their 
deſtruction. You may continue to deceive your 


gracious maſter with falſe repreſentations of the 


remper and condition of his ſubjedts. You may 


'command a-venal yote, becauſe it is the common 


eſtabliſhed appendage of your office. But never 
hope 


/ 


hope that the freeholders will make a tame ſur- 
render of their rights, or that an Engliſh army 
will join with you in overturning the liberties of 
their country. They know that their firſt duty, 
as citizens, is paramount to all ſubſequent engage- 
ments, nor will they prefer the diſcipline or even 
the honours of their profeſſion to thoſe ſacred ori- 
ginal rights, which belonged to them before they 
were ſoldiers, and which they claim and poſſeſs as 
the birth-rights of Engliſhmen. 

Return, my Lord, before it is too late, to that 
eaſy infipid ſyſtem, which you firſt ſet out with. 
Take back your miſtreſs“; — the name of friend 
may be fatal to her, for it leads to treachery and 
perſecution. Indulge the people. Attend New- 
market, Mr. Luttrell may again vacate his ſeat ; 
and Mr, Wilkes, if not perſecuted, will ſoon be 
forgotten. To be weak and inactive is ſafer than 
to be daring and criminal; and wide is the diſ- 
tance between a riot of the populace and a con- 
vulſion of the whole kingdom. You may live to 
make the experiment, but no honeſt man can 
wiſh you would ſurvive it. JUNIUS. 


Te Dake, about this time, bad ſeparated himſelf from 
Ann Parſons, but propoſed to continue united with her, on 
lome platonic terms of friendſhip, which ſhe rejected with 


contempt. His baſeneſs to this woman is beyond deſcription 
ot belief. 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAF TON, 


MY LORD, May 30, 1769. 


I: the meaſures in which you have been moſt 
ſucceſsful, had been fupported by any tolerable 
appearance of argument, I ſhould have thought 
my time not ill employed, in continuing to ex- 
amine your conduct as a miniſter, and ſtating it 
fairly to the public, but when I ſee queſtions of 
the higheſt national importance carried as they 
have been, and the firſt principles of the conſti- 
tution openly violated, without argument or de- 
cency, I confeſs, I give up the cauſe in deſpair. 
The meaneſt of your predeceſſors had abilities 
ſufficient to give a colour to their meaſures. If 
they invaded the rights of the people, they did 
not dare to offer a direct inſult to their under- 
ſtanding; and, in former times, the moſt venal 
parliaments made it a condition, in their bargain 
with the miniſter, that he ſhould furniſh them 


with ſome plauſible pretences for ſelling their 
(country 
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country and themſelves. You have had the merit 
of introducing a more compendious ſyſtem of go- 
vernment and logic. Yon neither addreſs your- 
felf to the paſſions, nor to the underſtanding, but 
ſimply to the touch. You apply yourſelf imme- 
diately to the feelings of your friends, who,. con- 
trary to the forms of parliament, never enter 
heartily into a debate, until they have divided. 
Relinquiſhing, therefore, all idle views of 
amendment to your Grace, or of benefit to the 
public, let me be permitted to confider your cha- 
rater and conduct merely as a ſubject of curious 
ſpeculation.— There is ſomething in both, which 
diſtinguiſhes you not only from all other miniſ- 
ters, but all other men. It is not that you do 
wrong by deſign, but that you ſhould never do 
right by miſtake. It is not that your indolence 
and your activity have been equally miſapplied, 
but that the firſt uniform principle, or,. if I may 
ſo call it, the genius of your life, ſhould have 
carried you through every poſſible change and 
contradiction of conduct, without the momentary 
imputation or colour of a virtue; and that the 
wildeſt ſpirit of inconſiſtency, ſhould never once 
have betrayed you into a wiſe or honourable 
action. This, I own, gives an air of ſingularity 
to your fortune, as well as to your diſpoſition: 


Let 
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Let us look back together to a ſcence, in which a 
mind like yours will find nothing to repent of, 
Let us try, my Lord, how well you have ſup- 
ported the various relations in which you ſtood, to 
your Sovereign, your country, your friends, and 
yourſelf. Give us, if it be poſſible, ſome excuſe 
to poſterity, and to ourſelves, for ſubmitting to 
your adminiſtration. If not the abilities of a 
great miniſter, if not the integrity of a patriot, 
or the fidelity of a friend, ſhew us, at leaſt, the 
firmneſs of a man.— For the ſake of your miſtreſs, 
the lover ſhall be ſpared. I will not lead her into 
public, as you have done, nor will I inſult the 
memory of departed beauty. Her ſex, which 
alone made her amiable in your eyes, makes her 

re ſpectable in mine 
The character of the reputed anceſtors of ſome 
men, has made it poſſible for their deſcendants to 
be vicious in the extreme, without being degene- 
rate. Thoſe of your Grace, for inſtance, left 
no diſtreſſing examples of virtue, even to their 
legitimate poſterity, and you may look back 
with pleaſure to an illuſtrious pedigree, in which 
heraldry has not left a ſingle good quality upon 
record to inſult or upbraid you. You have better 
proofs of your deſcent, my Lord, than the re- 
giſter of a marriage, or any troubleſome inhe- 
L 2 ritance 


ritance of reputation. There are ſome hereditary 
ſtrokes of character, by which a family may be as 
clearly diſtingutſhed as by the blackeſt features 
of the human face. Charles the Firſt lived and 
died a hypocrite. Charles the Second was a hy- 
pocrite of another ſort, and ſhould have died upon 
the ſame ſcaffold. At the diſtance of a century, 
we ſee their different characters happily revived 
and blended in your Grace. Sullen and ſevere 
without religion, profligate without gaiety, you 
live like Charles the Second, without being an 
amiable companion, and, for aught I know, may 


die as his father did, without the reputation of a 
martyr. 


You have already taken your degrees with cre- 


dit in thoſe ſchools, in which the Engliſh nobi- 
lity are formed to virtue, when you were intro- 
duced to Lord Chatham's protection“. From New- 
market, White's, and the oppoſition he gave you 
to the world with an air of popularity, which 
young men uſually ſet out with, and ſeldom pre- 
ſerve :—grave and plauſible enough to be thought 
fit for buſineſs; too young for treachery ; and, 
in ſhort, a patriot of no unpromiſing expectations. 
Lord Chatham was the earlieſt object of your po- 


litical 


* Tounderſtand theſe paſſages, the reader is referred to a 
noted pamphlet, called, The hiſtory of the minority, 
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htical wonder and attachment; yet you deſerted 
him, upon the firſt hopes that offered of an equal 
ſhare of power with Lord Rockingham. When 
the Duke of Cumberland's firſt negotiations failed, 
and when the favourite was puſhed to the laſt ex- 
tremity, you ſaved him, by joining with an ad- 
miniſtration, in which Lord Chatham had refuſed 
to engage. Still however he was your friend, 


and you are yet to explain to the world, why you 
conſented to act without him, or why, after unit- 


ing with Lord Rockingham, you deſerted and 
| betrayed him. You complained that no meaſures 
were taken to fatisfy your patron, and that your 
friend Mr. Wilkes, who had ſuffered ſo much for 
the party, had been abandoned to his fate. They 
have ſince contributed, not a little, to your preſent 
plenitude of power ; yet, I think, Lord Chat- 
ham has leſs reaſon than ever to be ſatisfied ? and 
as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greateſt 
misfortune. of his life, that you ſhould have fo 
many compenſations to make in the cloſet for 
your former friendihip with him. Your gracious 
maſter underſtands your character, and makes you 
a perſecutor becauſe you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his laſt adminiſtration 
upon principles which you certainly concurred in, 


or you could never have been placed at the head 
of 
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of the Treaſury. By deſerting thoſe principles, 
and by acting in direct contradiction to them, in 
which he found you were ſecretly ſupported in the 
cloſet, you ſoon forced him to leave you to your- 
ſelf, and to withdraw his name from an admini- 
ſtration, which had been formed on the credit of 
it. You had then a proſpe& of friendſhips bet- 
ter ſuited to your genius, and more likely to fix 
your diſpoſition. Marriage is the point on which 
every rake is ſtationary at laſt; and truly, my 
Lord, you may well be weary of the circuit you 
have taken, for you have now fairly travelled 
through every ſign in the political zodiac, from 
the Scorpion, in which you ſtung Lord Chatham, to 
the hopes of a Virgin“ in the houſe of Bloomſbury. 
One would think that you had had ſufficient ex- 
perience of the frailty of nuptial engagements, or, 
at leaſt, that ſuch a friendſhip as the Duke of 
Bedford's might have been ſecured to you by the 
auſpicious marriage of your late ducheſs with 
his nephew +.” But ties of this tender nature can- 
not be drawn too cloſe ; and it may poſſibly be a 


part of the Duke of Bedford's ambition, after 

making 

* His Grace had lately married Miſs Wrotteſley, niece of 
the Good Gertrude, Ducheſs of Bedford, 


+ Miſs Liddell, after her divorce from the Duke, marri- 
ed Lord Upper Oſſory. 
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making her an honeſt woman, to work a miracle 
of the ſame fort upon your Grace. This worthy 
Nobleman has long dealt in virtue. There has 
been a large conſumption of it in his own family; 
and, in the way of traffic, I dare ſay, he has 
bought and fold more than half the repreſentative 
integrity of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not impru- 
dent. The favour of princes is a periſhable com- 
modity. You have now a ſtrength ſufficient to 
command the cloſet; and if it be neceſſary to be- 
tray one friendſhip more, you may ſet even Lord 
Bute at dehance. Mr. Stuart Mackenzie may 
poſſibly remember what uſe the Duke of Bedford 


uſually makes of his power; and our gracious 
Sovereign, I doubt not, rejoices at this firſt ap- 


pearance of union among his ſervants. His late 
Majeſty, under the unhappy influence of a family 
connexion between his miniſters, was relieved 
from the cares of government. A more active 
prince may perhaps obſerve, with ſuſpicion, by 
what degrees an artful ſervant grows upon his 
maſter from the firſt unlimited profeſſions of duty 
and attachment to the painful repreſentation of 
the neceſſity of the royal ſervice, and ſoon, in re- 
gular Progreſſion, to the humble inſolence of dicta- 
ting in all the obſequious forms of peremptory 

ſubmiſſion. 
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ſubmiſſion. The interval is careſully employed 
in forming connexions, creating intereſts, col- 
lecting a party, and laying the foundation of 
double marriages, until the deluded prince, who 
thought he had fouad a creature proſtituted to his 
ſervice, and inſignificant enough to be always de- 
pendant upon his pleaſure, finds him at laſt too 
ſtrong to be commanded, and too formidable to 
be removed. | 

Vour Grace's-public conduct, as a miniſter, is 
but the counter-part of your private hiſtory, the 
ſame inconſiſtency, the ſame contradictions. In 
America we trace you, from the firft oppoſition 
to the Stamp Act, on principles of convenience, 
to Mr. Pitt's ſurrender of the right; then for- 
ward to Lord Rockingham's ſurrender of the fact; 
then back again to Lord Rockingham's declaration 
of the right; then forward to taxation with Mr. 
Townſhend ; and in the laſt inſtance, from the gen- 
tle Conway's undetermined diſcretion, to blood and 
compulſion with the Duke of Bedford: yet if we 
may believe the ſimplicity of Lord North's 
eloquence, at the opening of next ſeſſions, yo 
are once more to be the patron of America. Is this 
the wiſdom of a great miniſter ? Or is it the ominous 
vibration ofa pendulum? Had you no opinionof your 
own, my Lord? Or was it the gratification of be- 
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traying every party with which you have been 
united, and of deſerting every political principle, 
in which you had concurred? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without re- 
gret from this admirable ſyſtem of provincial go- 
vernment. They will find gratificatien enough in 
the ſurvey of your domeſtic and foreign policy. 

If, inftead of diſowning lord Shelburne, the 
Britiſh court had interpoſed with dignity and 
firmneſs, you know, my Lord, that Corſica 
would never have been invaded. The French faw 
the weakneſs of a diſtracted miniſtry, and were 
juſtified in treating you with contempt : they 
would probably have yielded in the firſt inſtance 
rather than hazard a rupture with this country; 
but being once engaged, they cannot retreat 
without diſhonour. Common ſenſe foreſees con- 
ſequences which have eſcaped your Grace's pene- 
tration. Either we ſuffer the French to make an 
acquiſition, the importance of which you have 
probably no conception of, or we oppoſe them by 
an underhand management, which only diſgraces 
us 1n the eyes of Europe, without anſwering any 
purpoſe of policy or prudence, From ſecret, in- 
direct aſſiſtance, a tranſition to ſome more open 
deciſive meaſures becomes unavoidable, till at 


laſt we find ourſelves principal in the war, and 
are 
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are obtiged to hazard every thing for an object, 
which might have originally been obtained without 
expence or danger. I am not verſed in the politics 
of the north ; but this I believe is certain, that 
half the money you have diſtributed to carry the 
expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your ſecretary's 
ſhare in the laſt ſubſcription, would have kept 
the Turks at your devotion. Was it economy, my 
Lord? Or did the coy reſiſtance you have con- 
ſtantly met with in the Britiſh ſenate, make you 
deſpair of corrupting the Divan? Your friends 
indeed have the firſt claim upon your bounty, but 
if five hundred pounds a year can be ſpared in 
penſion to Sir John Moore, it would not have 
diſgraced you to have allowed ſomething to the 
ſecret ſervice of the public. 

You will ſay perhaps that the fituation of affairs 
at home demanded and engroſſed the whole of 
your attention. Here, I confeſs, you have been 
active. An amiable, accompliſhed prince aſcends 
the throne, under the happieſt of all auſpices, 
the acclamations and united affections of his ſub- 
jets. The firſt meaſures of his reign, and even 
the odium of a favourite, were not able to ſhake 
their attachment. Your ſervices, my Lord, have 


been more ſucceſsful. - Since you were permitted 


to take the lead, we bave ſeen the natural effects 
| of 


| 
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of a ſyſtem of government at once both odious 
and comemptible. We have ſeen the laws ſome- 
times ſcandalouſly relaxed, ſometimes violently 
firetched beyond their tone. We have ſeen the ſacred 
perſon of the Sovereign inſulted ; and in profound 
peace, and with an undiſputed title, the fidelity 
of his ſubjects brought by his own ſervants into 
public queſtion®. Without abilities, reſolution, 
or intereſt, you have done more than Lord Bute 

could accompliſh, with all Scotland at his heels. 
Your Grace, little anxious either perhaps for 
preſent or future reputation, will not defire to be 
handed down in theſe colours to poſterity. You 
have reaſon to flatter yourſelf that the memory of 
your adminiſtration will furvive even the forms of 
a conſtitution, which our anceſtors vainly hoped 
would be immortal; and as for your perſonal 
character, I will not, for the honour of human 
nature, ſuppoſe that you can with to have it re- 
membered. The condition of the preſent times 
is deſperate indeed; but there is a debt due to 
thoſe who come after us, and it is the hiftorian's 
office to puniſh, though he cannot correct. I do 
not 


* The wiſe Duke, about this time, exerted all the infla- 
ence of government to procure addreſſes to ſatiefy the king 
of the fidelity of his ſubjeQs, They came in vecy thick 
from Scotland z but aſter the appearance of this letter, 
we heard no more of them, 
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not give you to poſterity as a pattern to imitate, 
but as an example to deter; and as your conduct 
| comprehends every thing that a wiſe or honeſt 

miniſter ſhould avoid, I mean to make you a ne- 
gative inſtruction to your ſucceſſors for ever. 


JUNIUS. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER- 
TISER. 


SIR, June 12, 1769. 


Tir Duke of Grafton's friends, not finding 
it convenient to enter into a conteſt with Junius, 
are now reduced to the laſt melancholy reſource 
of defeated argument, the flat general charge of 
ſcurrility and falſehood. As for his ſtile, I ſhall 
leave it to the critics. The truth of his facts is 
of more importance to the public. They are of 
ſuch a nature, that I think a bare contradiction 
will have no weight with any man, who judges for 
himſelf. Let us take them in the order in which 
they appear in his laſt letter. 

1. Have nat the firſt rights of the people, and 
the firſt principles of the conſtitution been openly 
invaded, and the very name of an election made 
ridiculous by the arbitrary appointment of Mr. 
Luttrell ? 

2. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequently lead 


his miſtreſs into public, and even place her at the 
head 
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head of his table, as if he had pulled down an an- 
cient temple of Venus, and could bury all decency 
and ſhame under the ruins ?—lIs this the man who 
dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes's morals ? 

3. Is not the character of his preſumptive an- 
ceſtors as ſtrongly marked in him, as if he had de- 
ſcended from them in a direct legitimate line ? 
The idea of his death is only prophetic ; and what 
is prophecy but a narative preceding the fact? 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the firſt who raiſed 
him to the rank and poſt of a miniſter, and the 
firſt whom he abandoned ? 

5- Did he not join with Lord Rockingham, 
and betray him? 

6. Was he not the boſom friend of Mr. Wilkes, 
whom he now purſues to deſtruction ? 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit at 
Newmarket, White's and the oppoſition ? 

8. After deſerting Lord Chatham's principles, 
and facrificing his friendſhip, is he not now cloſe- 
ly united with a ſet of men, who, tho' they have 
occaſionally joined with all parties, have in every 
different ſituation, and at all times, been equally 
and conſtantly deteſted by this country ? 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a penſion of five 
hundred pounds a year ?—This may probably be 
an acquaintance of favours upon the turf ? but is 
it 
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it impoſſible for a miniſter to offer a groſſer outrage 
to a nation, than which has fo lately cleared away 
the beggary of the civil lift, at the expence of 
more than half a million? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting 
with reſpect to America, which the Duke of Graf- 
ton has not ſucceſſively adopted and abandoned? 

11. Is there not a ſingular mark of ſhame ſet up- 
on this man, who has ſo little delicacy and feel- 
ing as to ſubmit to the opprobrium of marrying a 
near relation of one who had debauched his wife ? 
In the name of decency, how are theſe amiable 
couſins to meet at their uncle's table ?—lt will be 
a ſcene in Oedipus, without the diſtreſs. —ls it 
wealth, or wit, or beauty,—or is the amorous 
youth in love? | 

The reft is notorious. That Corſica has been 
facrificed to the French; that in ſome inſtances 
the laws have been ſcandalouſly relaxed, and in 
others daringly violated ; and that the Kiog's ſub- 
jects have been called upon to aſſure him of their 
fidelity, in ſpite of the meaſures of his ſervants. 

A writer, who builds his arguments upon facts 
ſuch as theſe, is not ęgaſily to be confuted. He is 
not to be anſwered by general aſſertions, or gene- 
ral reproaches. He may want eloquence to amuſe 
and perſuade, but, ſpeaking truth, he muſt always 
convince. | 
: 5 PHILO JUNIUS. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE TUB 
LIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, | 22 June, 1769. 


Tus name of Old Nell is deſtined to be the ruin 
of the houſe of Stuart. There is an ominous fata- 
lity in it, which even the ſpurious deſeendants of 
the family cannot eſcape. Oliver Cromwell had 
the merit of conducting Charles the firſt to the 
block. Your correſpondent OLD NoLL appears 
to have the ſame deſign upon the Duke of Graf- 


ton. His arguments conſiſt better with the title he 
has aſſumed, than with the principles he profeſſes; 


for though he pretends to be an advocate for the 


duke, he- takes- care to give us the beſt reaſons, - 


why his patron ſhould follow the example of his 
preſumptive anceſtor.— Through the whole courſe 
of the Duke of Grafton's life, I ſee a ſtrange en- 
deavour to unite contradictions, which cannot be 
reconciled. . He. marries to be devorced ; 


he 


keeps a miftreſs to remind him of conjugal endear- 
ments, and he chooſes ſuch friends, as it is virtue 
in him to deſert, If it were poſſible for the genius 
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of chat accompliſhed preſident, who pronounced 
ſentence upon Charles the firſt, to be revived in 
ſome modern ſycophant “, his Grace I doubt not 
would by ſympathy diſcover him among the dreg; 
of mankind, and take him for a guide in thoſe 
paths, which natuially conduct a miniſter to the 
icaffold. | 

The affertion that two-thirds of the nation ap- 
prove of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even 
Old Nell is too modeſt to call it an election) can 
neither be maintained nor confuted by argument. 
It is a point of fa, on which every Engliſh gentle- 
man will determine for himſelf. As to lawyers, 
their profeſſion is ſupported by the indiſcriminate 
defence of right and wrong, and 1 confeſs I have 
not that opinion of their knowledge or integrity, 
to think it neceſſary that they ſhould decide for 
me upon a plain conſtitytional queſtion. With 
reſpect to the appointment of Mr. Luttrel), the 
chancellor has never yet given any authentic opi- 
nion. Sir Fletcher Norton is indeed an honeſt, a 
very honeſt man; and the Attorney General is ex 
officic the guardian of liberty, to take care, I pre- 
ſume, that it ſhall never break out into a criminal 
exceſs. Doctor Blackſtone is Solicitor to the Queen. 
The 


* Itis hardly neceflary to remind the reader of the name 
of Bradſhaw. 
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The Doctor recollected that he had a place to pre- 

ſerve, though he forgot that he had a reputation to 

loſe. We have now the good fortune to under- 

ſtand the Doctor's principles, as well as writings. 

For the defence of truth, of law, and reaſon, the 

Doctor's book may be ſafely conſulted ; but who- 

ever Wiſhes to cheat à neighbour of his eſtate, 
or to rob a country ef his rights, needs make no 
ſcruple of conſulting the Doctor himſelf. 

The example of the Engliſh nobility may, for 
aught J know, ſuffictently juſtify the Duke of Graf- 
ton, when he indulges his genius in all the faſhi- 
onable exceſſes of the age; yet, confidering his 
rank and ſtation, I think it would do him more 
honour to be able to deny the fact, than to defend 
it by ſuch authority. But if vice itſelf could be 
excufed, there is yet a certain difplay of it, a cer- 
tain outrage to decency, and violation of public 
decorum, which, for the benefit of ſociety, ſhould 
never be forgiven. It is not that he kept a miſtreſs 
at home, but that he conſtantly attended her a- 
broad. —Tr is not the private indulgence, but the 
public infult of which I complain. The name of 
Miſs Parſons would hardly have been known, if 
the firſt Lord of the 'Freafury had not led her in 
triumph through the Opera Houſe, even in the 
preſence of the Queen. When we ſee a man act 
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in this manner, we may admit the ſhameleſs de- 
pravity of his heart, but what are we to think of 
his underſtanding ? 

His Grace it ſeems is now to be a regular dome- 
ſtie man, and as an omen of the future delicacy 
and correQneſs of his conduct, he marries the firſt 
couſin of a man, who had fixed that inark and ti- 
tle of infamy upon him, which at the ſame mo- 
ment, makes a huſband ridiculous, The ties of 
conſanguinity may poſſibly preſerve him from the 
ſame fate a ſecond time, and as to the diſtreſs of 
meeting, I take for granted the venerable uncle of 
theſe common couſins has ſettled the Etiquette in 
ſuch a manner, that, if a miſtake ſhould happen, 
it may reach no farther than from Madame ma fem- 
me to Madame ma couſine. : 

The Duke of Grafton has always ſome excellent 
reaſon for deſerting his friends. The age and inca- 
pacity of Lord Chatham ;—the debility of Lord 
Rockingham ;—or the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. 
There was a time indeed when he did not appear 
quite ſo well acquainted, or fo violently offended 
with the infirmities of his friends, But now I con- 
feſs they are not ill exchanged for the youthful, vi- 
gorous virtue of the Duke of Bedford; — the fir m- 
neſs of General Conway — the blunt, or if I may 
call it, the aukward integrity of Mr. Rigby, and 
the ſpotleſs morality of Lord Sandwich. ie 
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Af a late penſion to a “ broken gambler be an 
aft worthy of commendation, the Duke of Graf- 
ton's con nections will furniſh him with many op- 
portunities of doing praiſe-worthy actions; and as 
he himſelf bears no part of the expence, the gene- 
roſity of diſtributing the public money for the ſup- 
port of virtuous families in diſtreſs will be an un- 
queſtionable proof of his Grace's humanity. 
As to the public affairs, Ola Noll is a little ten- 
der of deſcending to particulars. He does not de- 
ny that Corſica has been ſacrificed to France, and 
he confeſſes that, with regard to America, his pa- 
tron's meaſures have been ſubje to ſome variation; 
but then he promiſes wonders of ſtability and firm- 
neſs for the future, Theſe are myſteries, of which 
we muſt not pretend to judge by experience; and 
truly, I fear we ſhall periſh in the Deſart, before 
we arrive at the Land of Promiſe, In the regu- 
lar courſe of things, the period of the Duke of 
Grafton's miniſterial manhood ſhould now be ap- 
proaching. The: imbecility of his infant ſtate was 
committed to Lord Chatham. Charles Townſhend 
took ſome care of his education at that ambiguous 
age, which lies between the follies of political 
childhood, and the vices of puberty. The empire 
of the paſſions ſoon ſucceeded. His earlieſt prin- 
ciples 
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ciples and connexions were of coutſe forgotten ot 
deſpiſed. The company he has lately kept has 
been of no ſervice to his morals z and, in the con- 
duc of public affairs, we ſee the character of his 
time of life ſtrongly diftingaiſhed. And obftinate 
ungovernable ſelf-fufficiency plainly points out to 
us that ſtate of imperfect maturity, at which the 
graceful levity of youth is loſt, and the ſolidity of 
experience not yet acquired. It is poſſible the 
young man may in time grow wiſer and reform ; 
but, if I underſtand his diſpoſition, it is not of 
ſuch corrigible ſtaff, that we ſhould hope for any 
amendment in him, before be has accompliſhed the 
deſtruction of this country. Like other rakes, he 
may perhaps live to ſee his error, but not until he 
nas ruined his eſtate. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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TO HIS. GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAF TON, 


MY LORD, Ful 8, 1769. 


I. nature had given you an underſtanding quali- 
fied to keep pace with the wiſhes and principles 
of your heart, ſhe would have made you, perhaps, 
the moſt formidable miniſter that ever was em- 
ployed, under a limited monarch, to accompliſh 
the ruin of a free people. When neither the ſeelings 
of ſhame, the reproaches of conſcience, nor the 
dread of puniſhment, form any bar to the de- 
ſigns of a miniſter, the people would have too 
much reaſon to lament their condition, if they 
did not find ſome reſource in the weakneſs of his 
underſtanding: We owe it to the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, that the completeft depravity of the heart 
is ſometimes ſtrangely united with a confuſion of 
the mind, which counteraQts the moſt favorite 
principles, and makes the ſame man treacherous 
without art, and a hypocrite without deceiving. 
The meaſures, for inſlance, in which your Grace“ 
' activity 
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activity has been chiefly exerted, as they were 
adopted without ſkill, ſhould have been conducted 
with more than common dexterity. But truly, 
iny Lord, the execution has been as groſs as the 
deſign. By one deciſive ſtep, you have defeated 
all the arts of writing. You have fairly con- 
founded the intrigues of oppoſuion, and. filenced 
the clamours of faction. A dark, ambiguous 
ſyſtem might require and furniſh the materials of 
ingenious. illuſtration, and; in doubtful' meaſures, 
the virulent exaggeration of party muſt be em- 
ployed, to rouſe and engage the paſſions of the 
people. You have now brought the merits of 
your adminiſtration to an iſſue, on which every 
Engliſhman, of the narroweſt capacity, may de- 
termine for himſelf, It is not an alarm to the 
paſſions, but a calm appeal to the judgment of 
the people upon their own moſt eſſential intereſts. 
A more experienced minifter would not have ha- 


zarded a direct invaſion of the firſt principles of 


the conſtitution, before he had made ſome pro- 
greſs in ſubduing the ſpirit of the people. With 
ſuch a cauſe as yours, my Lord, it is not ſufficient 
that you have the court at your devotion, unleſs you 
can find means to corrupt or intimidate the jury, 
The collective body of the people ſorm that jury; 


and from their deciſion there is but one appeal. 
Whether 
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Whether you have talents to ſupport you, at 
a criſis of ſuch difficulty and danger, ſhould long 
ſince have been conſidered. Judging truly of 
your diſpoſition, you have perhaps miftaken the 
extent of your capacity. Good faith and folly 
have ſo long been received for ſynonimous terms, 
that the reverſe of the propoſition has grown into 
credit, and every villain fancies himſelf a man of 
abilities. It is the apprehenſion of your friends, 
my Lord, that you have drawn ſome haſty con- 
cluſion of this ſort, and that a partial reliance 
upon your moral chara dter has betrayed you be- 
yond the dept of your underſtanding. You have 
now carried things too far to retreat. You have 
plainly declared to the people what they are to ex- 
pect from the continuance of your adminiftration, 
It is time for your Grace to conſider what you 
alſo may expect in return from their ſpirit and 
their reſentment. 

Since the acceſſion of our moſt gracious Sove- 
reign to the throne, we have ſeen a ſyſtem of 
government, which may well be called a reign of 
experiments. Parties of all denominations have 
been employed and diſmiſſed. The advice of the 
ableſt men in this country has been repeatedly 
called for and rejected; and when the royal diſ- 
pleafure has been ſignified to a minifter, the marks 
Vor. I O of 
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ties and integrity. The ſpirit of the favourite 
had ſome apparent influence upon every admini- 
ſtration; and every ſet of miniſters preſerved an 
appearance of duration, as long as they ſubmitted 
to that influence. But there were certain ſer- 
vices to be performed for the Fayourite's ſecurity, 
or to gratify his reſentments, which your prede- 
ceſſors in oſice had the wiſdom or the virtue not 
to undertake. The moment this reſractory ſpirit 
was, diſcovered, their diſgrace was determined. 
Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rock- 
iggham have ſucceſſively had the honour to be 
diſmiſſed for preferring their duty, as ſervants of 
the public, to thoſe compliances which were ex- 
peRted from their tation. A ſubmiſſive admini- 
ſtration was at laſt gradually collected from the 
deſerters of all parties, intereſts and connexions: 
and nothing remained but to find à leader for 
theſe gallant well · diſciplined troops. Stand forth, 
my Lord, for thou art the man. Lord Bute 
found no reſource of dependance or ſecurity in 
the proud impoſing ſuperiority of Lord Chatham's 
abilities, the ſhrewd inflexible judgment of Mr. 
Grenville, nor in the mild but determined 
integrity of Lord Rockingham. His views and 


ſituation required a creature void of all theſe pro- 


perties; 
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perties z and he was forced: to go through every 
diviſion, reſolution, compoſition, and refinetment 
of political chemiſtry, before he happily arrived 
at the caput mortuum of vitriol in your Grate. 
Flat and inſipid in your retired ſtate, but brought 
into action you become vitriol again. Such are 
the extremes of alternate indolence or fury, 
which have governed your whole adminiftration. 
Your circumſtances with regard to the people 
ſoon becoming deſperate, like other honeſt ſer- 
vants, you determined to involve the beſt of 
maſters in the ſame difficulties with yourſelf, We 
owe it to your Grace's well directed labouts, that 
your Sovereign has been perſuaded to doubt of 
the affections of his ſubjeQs,. ang. the people to 
ſuſpect the virtues of their  Sovereigh, at a time 
when both; are unqueſtionable, You have de- 
graded the royal dignity into a baſe, diſhonour- 
able competition with Mr. Wilkes, nor had you 
abilities to carry even the laſt contemptible tri- 
umph over a private man, without the gtoſſeſt 
violation of the fundamental laws of the conſti- 
tution and rights of the people. But theſe are 
rights, my Lord, which you can no more annihi- 
late than you can the ſoil to which they are an- 
nexed. The queſtion no longer turns upon points 
of national honour and ſecurity abroad; or on the 
a degrees 
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degrees of expedience and propriety of meaſure, 
at home. It was not inconſiſtent that you ſhould 
abandon the cauſe of liberty in another country, 
which you had perſecuted in your own; and in 
the common arts of domeſtic corruption, we miſs 
no part of Sir Robert Walpole's ſyſtem except his 
abilities. In this humble imitative line, you 
might have long proceeded, ſafe and contemp- 
tible— ou might probably have riſen to 
the dignity of being hated, — and even have 
been deſpiſed with moderation. —— But it 
ſeems you meant to be diſtinguiſhed, and to a 
mind like yours, there was no other road to fame 
but by the deſtruction of a noble fabric, which 
you thought had been too long the admiration of 
mankind. The'ufe you have made of the mili- 
tary force, introduced an alarming change in the 
mode of executing the laws. The arbitrary ap- 
pointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the founda- 
tion of the laws. themſelves, as it manifeſtly 
transfers the right of legiſlation from thoſe whom 
'the people have choſen, to thoſe whom they haye 
rejected. With a ſucceſſion of ſuch, appointments, 
we may ſoon ſee a houſe of commons collected, in 
the choice of which the other towns and counties 
of England will have as little ſhare as the devoted 
county of Midddleſex. 

Yet 
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Yet I truſt your Grace will find that the pœople 
of this country are neither to be intimidated by 
violent meaſures, nor deceived by refinements. 
When they ſee Mr. Luttrell ſeated in the houſe of 
commons by mere dint of power, and in direct 
oppoſition to the choice of a whole county, they 
will not liſten to thoſe ſubtleties by which every 
arbitrary exertion of authority is explained into 


the law and privilege of parliament. It requires 


no perſuaſion of argument, but ſimply the evi- 


dence of the ſenſes, to convince them, that to 


transfer the right of election from the collective 
to the repreſentative body of the people, contra- 
diQts all thoſe ideas of a houſe of commons, which 
they have received from their forefathers, and 
which they already, though vainly perhaps, de- 
livered to their children. The principles on 
which this violent meaſure has been defended, 
have added ſcorn to injury, and forced us to feel 
that we are not only oppreſſed but inſulted. 

With what force, my Lord, with what protec- 
tion are you prepared to meet the united detef- 
tation of the people of England? The city of 
London has given a generous example to the king- 
dom, in what manner a king of this country 
ought to be addreſſed; and I fancy, my Lord, it 
is not yet in your courage to ſtand between your 
Sovereign 
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Sovereign and the addrefſes of his ſubjects. The 
injuries you have done this country are ſuch as 


demand not only redreſs, but vengeance. In vain 
thall you look for protection to that venal vote, 
which you have already paid for; another muſt be 
purchaſed ;. and, to ſave. a miniſter, the houſe of 


commons muſt declare themſelves not only inde- 


pendent of their conſtituents, but the determined 
enemies of the conſtitution. Confider, my Lord, 
whether this. be an extremity to which their fears 
will permit them to advanee z or, if their protec- 
tion ſhould fail you, how far you are authoriſed to 
rely upon the ſincerity. of thoſe ſmiles; which a 
pious court laviſhes without reluctance upon a 
libertine by profeſſion. It is not indeed the leaſt 
of the thouſand contradictions which attend you, 
that a man, marked to the world by: the groſſeſt 
violation of all ceremony and decorum, ſhould be 
the firſt ſervant of a court, in which prayers are 
morality, and kneeling, is religion. Truſt not too 
far to appearances, by which your predeceſſors 
have been deceived, though they have not been 
injured. Even the beſt of princes. may at laſt diſ- 
cover that this is a contention in which every thing 
may be loſt, but nothing can be gained; and as 
you became miniſter by accident, were adopted 
without choice, truſted. without confidence, and 

| continued 
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continued without favour, be aſſured that, wWhen- 
ever an occaion preſſes, you will be diſcarded 
without even the forms of regret. You will then 
have reaſon to be thankful, if you are permitted 
to retire to that ſeat of learning, which, in con- 
templation of the ſyſtem of your life, the compa- 
ratire purity of your manners with thoſe of their 
high ſte ward, and a thouſand other recommending 
circumſtances, has choſen you to encourage the 
growing virtue of their youth, and to preſide over 
their education. Whenever the ſpirit of diſtribut- 
ing prebends and biſhoprics ſhall have departed 
from you, you will find that learned ſeminary per- 
fectly recovered from the delirium of an inſtalla- 
tion, and, what in truth it ought to be, once 
more a peaceful ſcene of ſlumber and meditation. 
The venerable tutors of the univerſity will no 
longer diftreſs your modeſty, by propoſing you 
for a pattern to their pupils. The learned dullneſs 
of declamation will be filent ; and even the venal 
muſe, though happieſt in fiction, will forget your 
virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the ſucceeding 
age, I could wiſh that your retreat might be de- 
ferred until your morals fhall happily be ripened 
to that maturity of corruption, at which philoſo- 
phers tell us, the worſt examples ceaſe to be con- 
JUNIUS. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Apo- 


SIR, Fuly 19, 1969. 


A Great deal of uſeleſs argument might have 
been ſaved, in the political conteſt, which has 
ariſen from the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and the 
ſubſequent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, if the 
queſtion had been once ſtated with preciſion, to the 
ſatisfaQtion of each party, and clearly underſtood 
by them both. But in this, as in almoſt every other 
diſpute, it uſually happens that much time is loſt 
in referring to a multitude of caſes and precedents, 
which prove nothing to the purpoſe, or in main- 
taining propoſitions, which are either not dif- 
puted, or, whether they be admitted or denied, are 
entirely indifferent as to the matter in debate; 
until at laſt the mind, perplexed and confounded 
with the endleſs ſubtleties of controverſy, loſes 
ſight of the main queſtion, and never arrives at the 
truth. Both parties in the diſpute are apt enough 
to practi ſe theſe diſhoneſt artifices. The man who 


is confeious of the weakneſs of his cauſe," is in- 
tereſted in concealing it: and on the other ſide it 
is not uncommon to ſee good cauſe” mingled by 
advocates who do not know the real ſtren gth of it. 

1 ſnould be glad to know; for inſtance, to what 
purpoſe in the preſent caſe, ſo many precedents 
have been produced to prove, that the houſe of 
commons have A fight to expel'one of their own 
members; that it belongs to them to judge of 
the validity of electiön ; of that the lady of parli- 
acnent ia part of the law of the land? After all: 
theſe©propofitions are admitted, Mr. Luttrelb's 


right to his ſeat will continde to be juſt as diſpu- 


table as it was before. Not one of them is at pre- 
ſent in agitation. Let it be admitted that the 
houſe of commons were authoriſed” to expel Mr. 
Wilkes; that they are the propet court to judge 
of elections, ati that the law of patliament is 
binding upon the people; ſtill it remains to be 
enquired whether the houſe, by theit Tefolution' 
in favor of Mr. Luttiell, have br have not trul 
declared that law. To faciſitate this enquiry, I 


would have the queſtion cleared of all foreign or 


indifferent matter: The following ſtate of it will 


VL: FN © probably 


5 The 110 wit obſerve PRA theſe 2dmiſfons are made, 
not as of truths-unqueſtionable, but for the ſake of argument, 


ind in order to bring the real queſtion to ĩſſue. 
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probably be thought a fair one by both parties; 
and then I i imagine there is no gentleman in this 
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country who will not be capable of forming a ju- 
dicious and true opinion upon it. I take the 
queſtion to be ſtrictly this: Whether or no it be 
* the known, eſtabliſhed law of parliament, that the 
«* expulſion of a member of the houſe of commons 
of itſelf creates in him ſuch an incapacity to be 
re- elected, that, at a ſubſequent election, any 
votes given to him are null and void, and that 
any other candidate, who, except the perſon ex- 
« pelled, has the greateſt number of votes, ought 
* to be the ſitting member.” 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of par- 
liament, I apprehend. it is not ſufficient for the 
preſent houſe of commons to declare it to be ſo. 
We may ſhut our eyes indeed to the dangerous 
conſequences of ſuffering one branch of the legi- 
ſlature to declare new laws, without argument or 
example, and it may perhaps be prudent enough 
to ſubmit to authority; but a mere aſſertion will 
never convince, much leſs will it be thought rea- 


ſonable to prove the right by the fact itſelf, The 


miniſtry have not yet pretended to ſuch a tyranny 
over our minds. To ſupport the affirmative fairly 
it will either be neceſſary to produce ſome ſtatute 


in which that poſitive proviſion ſhall have been 
made 
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made, that ſpecific diſability clearly created, and 
the conſequences of it declared; or, if there be 
no ſuch ſtatute, the cuſtom of parliament muſt 
then be referred to, and ſome caſe or caſes* ſtritly 
in point, muſt be produced, with the deciſion of 
the court upon them; for I readily admit that 
the cuſtom of parliament, once clearly proved, 1s 
equally binding with the common and ſtatute law. 

The conſideration of what may be reaſonable or 
unreaſonable makes no part of this queſtion. We 
are enquiring what the law is, not what it ought 
to be. Reaſon may be applied to ſhew the im- 
propriety or expedience of a law, but we muſt 
have either ſtatute or precedent to prove the exiſ- 
tence of it. At the fame time, I do not mean to 
admit that the late reſolution of the houſe of 
commons 1s defenſible on general principles of rea- 
ſon, any more than in law. This is not the hinge 
on which the debate turns. 

Suppoſing therefore that I have laid down an 
accurate ſtate of the queſtion, I will venture to 
afirm, 1ſt. That there is no ſtatute exiſting by 
which that ſpecific diſability, which we ſpeak of, 
is created. If there be, let it be produced. The 


argument will then be at an end. 
P 2 ons 


S Precedents, in oppoſition to principles, have little weight 
with Junius; but he thought it geceſsary to meet the mini · 
ſtry upon their own ground, 
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_2dly. That there is no precedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of  commons,, which comes 
entirely home to the preſent caſe, viz. where an 

- © expelled. member has been returned. again, and 
another candidate, with an inferior number of 
votes, has been declared the fitting member.“ If 
there be ſuch, a precedent, let it be given to us 
plainly, ,,and; I am, ſure. it will have more weight 
than all the cunning.arguments.which have been 
drawn from inferences and probabilities. 

The,miniſtry, in that laborious pamphlet, which 
I preſume contains the whole ſtrength of the party, 
have declared“, That Mr. Walpole's was the firſt 
* and only inſtance, in Which: the electors of any 
* county or borough. had returned a perſon expel- 
led to ſerye in the ſame parliament.“ It is not 

poſſible to conceive a caſe more exactly in point. 

Mr. Walpole was expelled, and, having a majo- 
rity of votes at the next election, was returned 
again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate 
ſet up by the miniſtry, . petitioned the houſe that 
he might be the /ſitting member. Thus far the 
circumſtances tally exactly, except that our houſe 
of commons ſaved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of 
petitioning. The point of law however was the 
ſame, It came regularly before the houſe, and it 

was 


* Caſe of the Middleſex election conſidered, page 38. 
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was their buſineſs to determine upon it. They 
did determine it, for they declared Mr. Taylor 
net duly eladed. If it be ſaid that they meant this 
reſolution as, matter of favour and indulgence to 
the borough, which had retorted Mr. Walpole 
upon them, in order that the. burgeſſes,. knowing 
what the law was, might correct deen =” 
anſwer, 

I. That it is a ſtrange way of arguing to oppoſe 
a ſuppoſition, which no man can prove, to a fact 
which proves itſelf. 

II. That if this were the intention of the houſe 
of commons, it muſt have defeated itſelf. The 
burgeſſes of Lynn could never have known. their 
error, much leſs could they have corrected it, by 
any inſtruction they received from the proceedings 
of the houſe of commons. They might perbaps 
have foreſeen, that, if they returned Mr. Wal- 
pole again, he would again be rejected; but they 
fever could infer, from a reſolution by which the 
candidate with the feweſt votes was declared not 
duly elected, that, at a future election, and in 
ſimilar circumſtances, the houſe of commons would 
reverſe their reſolution, and receive the ſame can- 
didate as duly elected, whom they had before re- 
jefted, | 


bis 
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This indeed would have been a moſt extraordi- 
nary way of declaring the law of parliament, and 
what I preſume no man, whoſe underſtanding is 
not at croſs purpoſes with itſelf, could poſſibly un- 
derſtand. 

If, in a caſe of this importance, I thought my- 
ſelf at liberty to argue from ſuppoſitions rather 
than from facts, I think the probability, in this 
caſe, is directly the reverſe of what the miniſtry 
affirm; and that it is much more likely that the 
houſe of commons at that time would rather have 
ſtrained a point in favour of Mr. Taylor, than that 
they would have violated the law of parliament 
and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally veſted 
in him, to gratify a refraQtory borough, which, 
in defiance of them, had returned a perſon branded 
with the ſtrongeſt mark of the diſpleaſure of the 
—. 

But really, Sir, this way of talking, for I can- 
not call it argument, is a mockery of the com- 
mon underſtanding of the nation, too groſs to be 
endured. Our deareſt intereſts are at ſtake. An 
attempt has been made, not merely to rob a ſin- 
gle county of its rights, but, by inevitable con- 
ſequence, to alter the conſtitution of the houſe of 
commons. This fatal attempt has ſucceeded, and 
ſtands as a precedent recorded for ever. If the 

miniſtry 
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miniſtry are unable to defend their cauſe by fair 
argument founded on facts, let them ſpare us at 
leaſt the mortification of being amuſed and delu- 
ded like children. I believe there is yet a ſpirit 
of reſiſtance in this country, which will not ſub- 
mit to be oppreſſed ; but I am ſure there is a fund 
of good ſenſe in this country, which cannot be 
deceived. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Apo- 
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SIR, Angſt. 1, 1769. 


1 T will not be neceſſary for Junius to take the 
trouble of anſwering your correſpondent G. A. 
or a quotation from a ſpeech without doors, pub- 
liſhed in your paper of the 28th of laſt month. 
The ſpeech appeared before Junius's letter, and 
as the author ſeems to conſider the great propo- 
fition, on which all his argument depends, viz. 
That Mr. Wilkes was under that known legal incapa- 
city, of which Junius ſpeaks as a point granted, 
his ſpeech is, in no ſhape, an anſwer to Junius, 
for this is the very queſtion in debate. 

As to G. A. I obſerve firſt, that if he did not 
admit Juniug's ſtate of the queſtion, he ſhould 
have ſhewn the fallacy of it, or given us a more 
exact one ;—ſecondly, that, conſidering the many 
hours and days, which the miniſtry and their ad- 
vocates have waſted, in public debate, in compi- 
ling large quartos, and collecting innumerable pre- 


cedents, 
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cedents, expreſsly to prove that the late proceed- 
ings of the houſe of commons are warranted by 


the law, cuſtom, and practice of parliament, it 
is rather an extraordinary ſuppoſition, to be made 
by one of their own party, even for the ſake of ar- 
gument, that ne ſuch flatute, ne ſuch cuſtam of 
parliament, no ſuch caſe in point can be produced. 
G. A. may however make the ſuppoſition with 
ſafety. It contains nothing, but literally the faQ, 
except that there is a caſe exactly in point, with 
a deciſion of the houſe, diametrically oppoſite to 
that which the preſent houſe of commons came to 
in favour of Mr. Luttrell. | 
The miniſtry now begin to be aſhamed of the 
weakneſs of their cauſe, and, as it uſually hap- 
pens with falſehood, are driven to the neceſſity of 
ſhifting their ground, and changing their whole 
defence. At firſt we were told that nothing could 
be clearer than that the proceedings of the houſe 
of commons were juſtifed by the known law and 
uniform cuſtom of parliament, But now it ſeems, 
if there be no law, the houſe of commons have a 
right to make one, and if there be no precedent, 
they have a right to create the firſt for this ] 
preſume is the amount of the queſtions propoſed 
to Junius. If your correſpondent had been at all 
verſed in the law of parliament, or generally in 
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the laws of this country, he would have ſeen 
that this defence is as weak and falſe as the for- 
mer. ; 

The privileges of either houſe of parliament, 
it is true, are indefinite, that is, they have not 


been deſcribed or laid down in any one code or de- 


claration whatſoever ; but whenever a queſtion of 
privilege has ariſen, it has invariably been diſput- 
ed or maintained upon the footing of precedents 
alone *®.—Jn the courſe of the proceedings 
upon the Aylſbury election, the houſe of lords re- 
ſolved, —*<* That neither houſe of parliament had 
„any power, by any vote or declaration, to 
create to themſelves any new privilege that was 
% not warranted by the known laws and cuſtoms 
« of parliament.” And to this rule the houſe of 
commons, though otherwiſe they had acted in a 
very arbitrary manner, gave their aſſent, for they 
affirmed that they had guided themſelves by it, 
in aſſerting their privileges.—Now, Sir, if this be 
true with reſpect to matters of privilege, in which 
the houſe of commons, individually and as a body, 
are principally concerned, how much more ſtrong- 
ly will it hold 2 1 any emen power in that 

houſe, 


This is ſtill meeting the miniftry on their owa ground; 


for, in truth, no precedents will ſupport either natural injuſ- 


tice, or violation of poſitive right, 
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houſe, to create or declare a new law, by which 
not only the rights of the houſe over their own 
member, and thoſe of the member himſelf are 
concluded, but alſo thoſe of a third and ſeparate 
party, I mean the freeholders of the kingdom. 
To do juſtice to the miniſtry, they have not yet 
pretended that any one or any two of the three 
eſtates have power to make a new law, without 
the concurrence of the third. They know that a 
man who maintains ſuch a doQrine, is liable, by 
ſtatute, to the heavieſt penalties. They do not 
acknowledge that the houſe of commons have aſ- 
ſumed a new privilege, or declared a new law.,— 
On the contrary, they affirm that their proceed- 
ings have been ſtriftly conformable to and founded 
upon the ancient law and cuſtom of parliament. 
Thus therefore the queſtion returns to the point, 
at which Junius has fixed it, viz. Whether or no 
this be the law of patliament. If it be not, the 
houſe of commons had no legal authority to eſta- 


bliſh the precedent ; and the precedent itſelf is a 
mere fact, without any proof of right whatſoever. 


Tour correſpondent concludes with a queſtion 
of the ſimpleſt nature: Muff a thing be wrong, 
becauſe it has never been done before? No. But, 
admitting it were proper to be done, that alone 
does not convey an authority to do it. As to the 
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preſent caſe, I hope I ſhall never ſee the time, 
when not only a fingle perſon, but a whole coun- 
ty, and in effect the entire collective body of the 
people may again be robbed of their birth-right 
by a vote of the houſe of commons. But if, for 
reaſons which I am unable to comprehend, it be 
neceſſary to truſt that houſe with a power ſo ex- 
orbitant and fo unconſtitutional, at leaſt let it be 
given to them by an act of the legiſlature. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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TO DR. WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR 
GENERAL TO HER MAJESTY.. 


SIR, | July 29, 1969. 


| $4an make you no apology for conſidering a 
certain pamphlet, in which your late conduct is 
defended, as written by yourſelf. The perſonal 
intereſt, the perſonal reſentments, and above all, 
that wounded ſpirit, unaccuſtomed to reproach, 
and I hope not frequently conſcious of deſerving 
it, are ſignals which betray the author to us as 
plainly, as if your name were in the title-page. 
You appeal to the public in defence of your re- 
putation. We hold it, Sir, that an injury offered 
to an individual is intereſting to ſociety. On this 
principle the people of England made a common 
cauſe with Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if 
yu are injured, they will join in your reſentment. 
I ſhall not follow you through the infipid form 
of a third perſon, but addreſs myſelf to you di- 

rely. 
You ſeem to think the channel of a pamphlet 
more reſpeQable and better ſuited to the dignity 
of 
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of your cauſe, than that of a news- paper. Be 
it ſo. Vet if news- papers are ſcurrilous, you muſt 
confeſs they are impartial. They give us, with- 
out any apparent preference, the wit and argu- 
ment of the miniſtry, as well as the abuſive dul- 
neſs of the oppoſition. The ſcales are equally 
poiſed. It is not the printer's fault if * greater 
weight inclines the balance. 

Vour pamphlet then is divided into an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of 
your own. It would have been more conſiſtent 
perhaps with your profeſſed intentions, to have 
confined yourſelf to the laſt. But anger has ſome 
claim to indulgence, and railing is uſually a relief 
to the mind. I hope you have found benefit from 
the experiment. It is not my deſign to enter into 
a formal vindication of Mr. Grenville, upon his 
own principles. I have neither the honour of be- 
ing perſonally known to him, nor do I pretend to 
be completely maſter of all the facts. I need not 
run the riſque of doing an injuſtice to his opi- 
nions, or to his conduct, when your pamphlet 
alone carries, upon the face of it, a full vindica- 
tion of both. 

Your firſt refleQion 1s, that Mr. Grenville* was, 

Mr. Grenville had quoted a paſtage from the DoCtor's 
excellent commentaries, which directly contradicted the 
doctrine maintained by the Doctor in the houſe of commt ns. 
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of all men, the perſon, who ſhould not have com- 
plained of inconſiſtence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 
This, Sir, is either an unmeaning ſneer, a peeviſh 
expreſſion of reſentment, or, if it means any 
thing, you plainly beg the queſtion z for whether 
his parliamentary conduct with regard to Mr. 
Wilkes, has or has not been inconſiſtent, remains 
yet to be proved. But it ſeems he received upon 
the ſpot a ſufficient chaſtiſement for exerciſing /o 
unfairly his talents of miſrepreſentation. You are 
a lawyer, Sir, and know better than I do, upon 
what particular occaſions a talent for miſrepreſen- 
tation may be fairly exerted ; but to puniſh a man 
a ſecond time, when he has been once ſufficiently 
chaſtiſed, is rather too ſevere. It is not in the 
laws of England; it is not in your own commen- 
taries, nor is it yet, I believe, in the new law you 
have revealed to the houſe of commons. I hope 
this doQtrine has no exiſtence but in your own 
heart. After all, Sir. if you had 'conſulted that 
fober diſcretion, which you ſeem to oppoſe with 
triumph, to the honeſt jollity of a tavern, it might 
have occurred to you that, although you could 
have ſucceeded in fixing a charge of inconſiſtence 
upon Mr. Grenville, it would not have tended in 
any ſhape to exculpate yourſelf. 

Your next inſinuation, that Sir William 11. 
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dith had haſtily adopted the falſe gloſſes of lis 
new ally, is of the ſame fort with the firſt. I 
conveys a ſneer as little worthy of the gravity of 
your character, as it is uſeleſs to your defence. It 
is of little moment to the public, to enquire by 
whom the charge was conceived, or by whom it 
was adopted. The only queſtion we aſk is, whe- 
ther or not it be true. 'The remainder of your 
refleQions upon Mr. Grenville's conduct, deſtroy 
themſelves. He could not poſſibly come pre- 
pared to traduce your integrity to the houſe. He 
could not foreſee that you would even ſpeak upon 
the queſtion, much leſs could he foreſee that you 
would maintain a direct contradiction of that doc- 
trine, which you had ſolemnly, difinterefledly, and 
upon ſobereſt reflection delivered to the public. 
He came armed indeed with what he thought are- 
ſpectable authority, to ſupport what he was con- 
vinced was the cauſe of truth, and I doubt not he 
intended to give you, in the courſe of the debate, 
an honourable and public teſtimony of his eſteem. 
Thinking highly of his abilities, I cannot how- 
ever allow him the gift of divination. As to what 
you are pleaſed to call a plan coolly formed to 
impoſe upon the houſe of commons, and his pro- 
ducing it without provocation at midnight, I con- 
ſider it as the language of pique and invective, 
therefore 
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therefore unworthy of regard. But, Sir, I am 
ſenſible I have followed your example too long, 
and wandered from the point. 20011 
The quotation from your eommentaries is mat- 
ter of record. It can neither be altered by your 


friends, nor miſrepreſented by your enemies, and 


I am willing to take your own word for what you 
have faid in the houſe of commons. If there be a 
real difference between what you have written and 
what you have ſpoken, you confeſs that your book 
ought to be the ſtandard. Now, Sir, if words 
mean any thing, I apprehend that, when a long 
enumeration of diſqualifications (whether by ſta- 
tute or the cuſtom of parliament) concludes with 
theſe general comprehenſive words, * but ſubje& 
to theſe reſtrictions and diſqualifications, every 
ſubject of the realm is eligible of common 
* right, a reader of plain underſtanding muft 
of courſe reſt ſatisfied that no ſpecies of diſqualifi- 
cation whatſoever had been omitted. The known 
character of the author, and. the apparent accuracy 
with which the whole work is compiled, would 
confirm him in his opinion ;. nor could he poſſibly 
form any other Judgment, without looking upon 
your commentaries in the ſame light in which you 
conſider thoſe penal laws, which el not ri rer 
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pealed, are fallen into diſuſe, and are now in ef. 
fect a SNMA RK TO THE UN WAA.“ 
You tell us indeed that it was not part of your 
plan to ſpecify any temporary incapacity, and 
- that you could not, without a fpirit of prophecy, 
have. ſpecified the difability of a private indivi- 
dual, ſubſequent to the period at which you wrote. 
What your plan was I know not; but what it 
ſhould bave been, in order to compleat the work 
you have given us, is by no means difficult to de- 
termine. The incapacity, which you call tem- 
porary, may continue ſeven years; and though you 
might not have ſoreſeen the particular caſe of Mr. 
Wilkes, you might and ſhould have forefeen the 
poſſibility of ſuch a caſe, and told us how far the 
houſe of commons were authorifed to proceed in 
it by the law and cuſtom of parhament. The 
freeholders of Middleſex would then have known 
what they had to truſt to, and would never have 
returned Mr. Wilkes, when colonel Luttrell was 
candidate againſt him. They would have choſen 
ſome indifferent perſon rather than ſubmit to be 
repreſented by the * of their contempt and 
deteſtation. Your 


* Ir, in ſtating the law upon any point, a judge deliberate- 
ly affirms that be has included every caſe, and it ſhonld ap- 
pear that he has puipoſely omitted a material caſe, he does 
in effect lay a ſnare for the unwary. 
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Your attempt to diftinguiſh between diſabili- 
ties, which affect whole claſſes of men, and thoſe 
which affect individuals only, is really unworthy 
of your underſtanding. Your commentaries had 
taught me that, although the inftance, in which a 
penal law is exerted, be particular, the laws them- 
ſclyes are general. They are made for the benefit 
and inftruQtion of the public, though the penalty 
falls only wpon 'an individual. You cannot but 
know, Sir, that what was Mr, Wilkes caſe yel- 
terday, may be your's or mine to-morrow, and that 
conſequently the common right of every ſubject 
of the realm is invaded by it. Profeſſing there- 
fore to treat of the conſtitution of the houſe of” 
commons, and of the laws and cuſtoms relative to 
that conſtitution, you certainly were guilty of 2 
moſt unpardonable omiſſion, in taking no notice 
of a right and privilege of the houſe, more ex- 
traordinary and more arbitrary than all the others 
they poſſeſs put together. If the expulſion of = 
member, not under any legal diſability, of 
itſelf creates in him an incapacity to be elected, 
I ſee a ready way marked out, by which the majo- 
rity may at any time remove the honeſteſt and ableſt 
men who happen to be in oppoſition to them. To 
ſay that they vill not make this extravagant uſe of 


their power, would be a language unfit for a man 
R 2 ſo 
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ſo learned in the laws as you are. By your doc- 
trine, Sir, they have the power, and laws you 
know are intended to guard againſt what men may 
do, not to truſt to what they will do. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the charge againſt you is 
of a plain, ſimple nature; it appears even upon 
the face of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, 
your juſtification of yourſelf is full of ſubtilty and 
refinement, and in ſome places not very intelli- 
gible. © If I were perſonally your enemy, I ſhould 
dwell, with a malignant pleaſure, upon thoſe great 
and uſeful qualifications, which you certainly poſ- 
ſeſs, and by which you once acquired, though 
they could not preſerve to you the reſpect and 
eſteem of your country. I ſhould enumerate the 
honours you have loſt, and the virtues you have 
diſgraced: but having no private reſentments to 
gratify, I think it ſufficient to have given my 
opinion of your public conduct, leaving the pu- 
niſhment it deſerves to your cloſet and to yourſelf. 


]JUNIUS. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER=- 
TISER, 


SIR, i 14 Auguſ, 1769. 


A Correſpondent of the St. James's Evening Poſt 
firſt wilfully miſunderſtands Junius, then cenſures 
him for a bad reaſoner. Junius does not ſay that 
it was incumbent upon Doctor Blackſtone to fore · 
ſee and ſtate the crimes, for which Mr. Wilkes was 
expelled. If, by a ſpirit of prophecy, he had even 
done ſo, it would have been nothing to the pur- 
poſe. The queſtion is, not ſor what particular of- 
fences a perſon may be expelled, but generally 
whether by the law of parliament expulſion alone 
creates a diſqualification, If the affirmative be the 
law of parliament, DoQor Blackſtone might and 
ſhould have told us ſo. The queſtion is not confi- 
ned to this or that particular perſon, but forms one 
great general branch of diſqualification, too impor- 
tant in itſelf, and too extenſive in its conſequences 
to be omitted in an accurate work expreſsly treating 
of the law of parliament. 

The 
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The truth of the matter is evidently this, Doc- 
tor Blackſtone, while he was ſpeaking in the houſe 
of commons, never once thought of his Commenta« 
ries, until the contradiction was unexpectedly urged, 
and ſtared him in the face. Inſtead of defending 
himſelf upon the ſpot, he ſunk under the charge, 
in an agony of confuſion and deſpair. It is well 
known that there was a pauſe of ſome minutes in 
the. houſe, from a general expectation that the 
Doctor would ſay ſomething in his own defence; 
but it ſeems, his faculties were too much overpow- 
ered to think of thoſe ſubtleties and refinements, 
which have fince occurred to him. It was then Mr. 
Grenville received that ſevere chaſtiſement, which 
the Doctor mentions with ſo much triumph. I u 
the honcurable gentleman, inſtead of ſhaking his bead, 
would ſbake a good argument out of it. If to the e- 
legance, novelty, and bitterneſs of this ingenious 
ſarcaſm, we add the natural melody of the amia- 
ble Sir Fletcher Norton's pipe, we ſhall not be ſur- 
priſed that Mr. Grenville was unable to make him 
any reply. | 

As to the Doctor, I would recommend it to him 
to be quiet. If not, he may perhaps hear again 
from Junius himſelf. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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Poſtſcript to a Pamphlevintitled, * An Anſwer to 
the Queſtion ſtated.” Suppoſed to be written 
by Dr. Blackſtone, Solicitor to the Queen, in 
anſwer to Junius's Letter. 


Ser theſe papers were ſent to prefs, a 
writer in the public papers, who ſubſcribes himſelf 
Junius, has made a feint of bringing this queſtion 
to a ſhort iſſue. Though the foregoing obſerva- 
tions contain in my opinion, at leaſt, a full refu- 
tation of all that this writer has offered, I ſhall, 
however, beſtow a very few words upon him. It 
will coſt me very little trouble to unravel and ex- 
poſe the ſophiſtry of his argument. 

I take the queſtion, ſays he, to be ſtrictiy 
© this: Whether or no it be the known eſtabliſhed 
© law of parliament, that the expulſion of a mem- 
* ber of the houſe of commons of itſelf, creates 
in him ſuch an incapacity to be re- eleded, that, 
* at a ſubſequent ele ion, any votes given to him 
are null and void; and that any other candidate, 
* who, except the perſon expelled, has the great - 
* elt number of votes, ought to be the fitting 
* member, 
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Waving for the preſent any objeQion I may have 
to this ſtate of the queſtion, I ſhall venture to meet 
our champion upon his own ground ; and attempt 
to ſupport-the affirmative of it, in one of the two 
ways, by which he ſays it can be alone fairly ſup- 
ported. If there be no ſtatute, ſays he, in which 
* the ſpecific diſability is clearly created, &c. (and 
* we acknowledge there is none) the cuſtom of par- 
* lament muſt then be referred to, and ſome caſe or 
* caſes, ſtrictly in point, muſt be produced, with the 
© deciſion of the court upon them“ Now I aſſert, 
that this has been done. Mr. Walpole's cafe is 
ſtrictly in point, to prove that expulſion creates 
abſolute incapacity of being re- elected. This was 
the clear deciſion of the houſe upon it; and was 
a full declaration, that incapacity was the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of expulſion. The law was as 
elearly and firmly fixed by this reſolution, and is 
as binding in every ſubſequent caſe of expulſion, 
as if it had been declared by an expreſs ſtatute, 
That a member expelled by a reſolution of the 
© houſe of commons ſhall be deemed incapable of 
being re- elected. Whatever doubt then there 
might have been of the law- before Mr. Walpole's 
caſe, with reſpe& to the full operation of a vote 
of expulſion, there can be none now. The deci- 
fion of the houſe upon this caſe is ſtrictly in point 
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to prove, that expulſion creates abſolute incapa- 
city in law of being re- elected. 

But incapacity in law in this inſtance muſt have 
the ſame operation and effect with incapacity in 
law in every other inſtance. Now, incapacity of 
being re- elected implies in its very terms, that 


any votes given to the incapable perſon, at a ſub- 


ſequent election, are null and void. This is its 
neceſſary operation, or it has no operation at all, 
It is vox et preterea nibil. We can no more be 


called upon to prove this propoſition, than we 


can to prove that a dead man is not alive, or that 
twice two are four. When the terms are under- 
ſtood, the propoſition is ſelf-evident. 

Laſtly, It is in all caſes of election, the known 
and eſtabliſhed law of the land, grounded: upon 
the cleareſt principles of reaſon and common ſenſe, 
that if the votes given to one candidate are null 
and void, they cannot be oppoſed ta the votes 
given to another candidate. They cannot affect 
the votes of ſuch candidate at all. As they have, 
on the one hand, no poſitive quality to add or 
eſtabliſh, ſo have they, on the other hand, no ne- 
gative one to ſubtraQ or deſtroy. They are, in 
a word, a mere non-entity. Such was the deter- 


mination of the houſe of commons in the Malden | 


and Bedford elections; caſes ſtrifly in point to 
Vat. 1 8 the 
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the preſent queſtion, as far as they are meant to 
be in point. And to ſay that, they are not in 
point, in all circumſtances, in thoſe particularly 
which are independent of the propoſition which 
they are quoted to prove, is to ſay no more than 
that Malden is not Middleſex, nor Serjeant Co- 
myns Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us ſee then how our proof ſtands. Expul- 
ſion creates incapacity; incapacity annihilates any 
votes given to the incapable perſon. The votes 
given to the qualified candidate ſtand upon their 
own bottom, firm and untouched, and can alone 
have effet. This, one would think, would be 
ſufficient, But we are ſtopped ſhort, and told, 
that none of our precedents came home to the 
preſent caſe; and are challenged to produce * a 
« precedent in all the proceedings of the houſe of 
* commons that does come home to it, viz. zwhere 
© an expelled member has been returned again, and ano- 
© ther candidate, with an inferior number of votes, 
* has been declared the fitting member.” 

Inſtead of a precedent, I will beg leave to 
put a caſe ; which, I fancy, will be quite as de- 
ciſive to the preſent point. Suppoſe another Sa- 
cheverel, (and every party muſt have its Sacheve- 


rel) ſhould, at ſome future election, take it into 


his head to offer himſelf a candidate for the 
| county 
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county of Middleſex. He is oppoſed by a can- 


didate, whoſe coat is of a different colour; but 
however of a very good colour. The divine has 
an indiſputable majority; nay, the poor layman 
is abſolutely diſtanced. The ſheriff, after having 
his conſcience well informed by the reverend 
caſuiſt, returns him, as he ſuppoſes, duly eleQed. 
The whole houſe is in an uproar, at the appre- 
henſion of fo ſtrange an appearance amongſt them. 
A motion however is at length made, that the 
perſon was incapable of being elected, that his 
election therefore is null and void, and that his 
competitor ought to have been returned. No, fays 
a great orator, Firſt, ſhew me your law for this 
proceeding. * Either produce me a ſtatute, in 
* which the ſpecific diſability of a clergyman is 
created; or, produce me a precedent where a 
* clergyman has been returned, and another candidate 
* with an inferior number of votes, has been declured 
* the fitting member. No ſuch ſtatute, no ſuch 
precedent to be found. What anſwer then is to 
be given to this demand? The very fame anſwer 
which I will give to that of Junius: That there 
is more than one precedent in the proceedings of 
the houſe—* where an incapable perſon has been 
returned, and another candidate, with an in- 
« ferior number of votes, has been declared the 
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* fitting member; and that this is the known and 


© eſtabliſhed law, in all caſes of incapacity, from 


* whatever cauſe it may ariſe.” 

I ſhall now therefore beg leave to make a flight 
amendment to Junius's ſtate of the queſtion ; the 
affirmative of which will then ſtand thus: 

© It is the known and eſtabliſhed law of parlia- 
ment, that the expulſion of any member of the 


| © houſe of commons creates in him an incapacity 


of being re- elected; that any votes given to 
« him at a ſubſequent election are, in conſequence 
of ſuch incapacity, null and void ; and that 
any other candidate, who, except the perſon 
rendered incapable, has the greateſt number of 
votes, ought to be the ſitting member. 

But our buſineſs is not yet quite finiſhed. Mr. 
Walpole's caſe muſt have a rehearing. It is 
not poſſible, ſays this writer, to conceive a cafe 
more exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled, 
© and having a majority of votes at the next elec- 
* tion, was returned again. The friends of Mr. 
Taylor, a candidate ſet up by the miniſtry, peti- 
© tioned the houſe, that he might be the ſitting 
© member. Thus far the circumſtances tally ex- 
* aQtly, except that our houſe of commons ſaved 
Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The 
point of law, however, was the ſame. It came 

regularly 
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regularly before the houſe, and it was their buſt- 


' neſs to determine upon it. They did determine 


«it ; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected. 

Inſtead of examining the juſtneſs of this repre- 
ſentation, I ſhall beg leave to oppoſe againſt it 
my own view of this caſe, in as plain a manner 
and as few words as I am able. 

It was the known and eſtabliſhed law of parlia- 
ment, when the charge againſt Mr. Walpole came 
before the houſe of commons, that they had power 
to expel, to diſable, and to render incapable for 
offences. In virtue of this power they expelled 
bim. | 

Had they, in the very vote of expulſion, adjudg- 
ed him, in terms, to be incapable of being re- 
elected, there muſt have been at once an end with 
him. But though the right of the houſe, both to 
expel, and adjudge incapable, was clear and in- 
dubitable, it does not appear to me, that the full 
operation and effect of a vote of expulſion ſingly 
was fo, The law in this caſe had never been ex- 
preſsly declared. There had been no event to 
call up ſuch a declaration. I trouble not myſelf 
with the gramatical meaning of the word expul- 
ſion. I regard only its legal meaning. This was 
not, as I think, preciſely fixed. The houſe thought 
proper to fix it, and explicitly to declare the full 
conſequences 
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conſequences of their former vote, before they 
ſuffered theſe conſequences to take effect. And in 
this proceeding they acted upon the moſt liberal 
and ſolid principles of equity, juſtice, and law. 
What then did the burgeſſes of Lynn collect from 
the ſecond vote? Their ſubſequent conduct will 
tell us; it will with certainty tell us, that they 
conſidered it as deciſive againſt Mr. Walpole; it 
will alſo, with equal certainty, tell us, that, upon 
ſuppoſition that the law of election ſtood then, as 
it does now, and that they knew it to ſtand thus, 
they inferred, * that at a future election, and in 
© caſe of a ſimilar return, the houſe would receive 
the ſame candidate, as duly elected, whom they 
© had before rejected.“ They could infer nothing 
but this. © | 

It is needleſs to repeat the circumſtance of dif- 
ſimilarity in the preſent caſe. It will be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that as the law of parliament, upon 


which the houſe of commons grounded every ſtep 


of their proceedings, was clear beyond the reach 
of doubt, ſo neither could the freeholders of 
Middleſex be at a loſs to foreſee what muſt be the 
inevitable conſequence of their proceedings in op- 
poſition to it. For upon every return of Mr. 
Wilkes, the houſe made enquiry, whether any 


votes were given to any other candidate. 
But 
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But I could venture, for the experiment's ſake, 
even to give this writer the utmoſt he aſks; to al- 
low the moſt perfect ſimilarity throughout in theſe 
two caſes ; toallow, that the law of expulſion was 
quite as clear to the burgeſſes of Lynn, as to the 
freeholders of Middleſex. It will, I am confident, 
avail his cauſe but little. It will only prove, that, 
the law of election at that time was different from 
the preſent law. It will prove, that, in all caſes 
of an incapable candidate returned, the law then 
was, that the whole election ſhould be void. But 
now we know that this is not law. The caſes of 
Malden and Bedford were, as has been ſeen, de- 
termined upon other and more juſt principles. 
And theſe determinations are, I imagine, admitted 
on all ſides, to be law. 

I would willingly draw a veil over the remain- 
ing part of this paper. It is aſtoniſhing, it is 
painful, to ſee men of parts and ability, giving 
into the moſt unworthy artifices, and deſcending 
ſo much below their true line of character. But 
if they are not the dupes of their ſophiſtry, (which 
is hardly to be conceived) let them conſider that 
they are ſomething much worſe. 

The deareſt intereſts of this country, are its laws 
and its conſtitution. Againſt every attack upon 
theſe, there will, I hope, be always found amongſt 

us 
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us the firmeſt ſpirit of reſiſtance, ſuperior to the 
united efforts of faction and ambition. For am- 
bition, though it does not always take the lead of 
faction, will be ſure in the end to make the moſt 


fatal advantage of it, and draw it to his own pur- T 
poſes. But, I truſt, our day of trial is yet far off; 
and there is fund of good ſenſe in this country, 
wwhich cannot long be deceived, by the arts either of 
falſe reaſoning or falſe patriotiſm, . 
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. ToO- THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER» 

| TISER, 

S1R, 8 Auguſt, 1769. 


Tur gentleman, who has publiſhed an anſwer 
to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having ho- 
noured me with a poſtſcript of ſix quarto pages, 
which he moderately calls, beſtowing a very few 
words upon me, I cannot, in common politeneſs, 
refuſe him a reply. The form and magnitude of 
a quarto impoſes upon the mind, and men who 
are unequal to the labour of diſcuſſing an intricate 
argument, or wiſh to avoid it, are willing enough 
to ſuppoſe, that much has been proved, becauſe 
much has been faid. Mine, I confeſs, are hum- 
ble labours. I do not preſume to inſtrut the 
learned, but ſimply to inform the body of the 
people; and I prefer that channel of conveyance, 
which is likely. to. ſpread fartheſt among them, 
The advocates of the miniſtry ſeem to me to 
write for fame, and to flatter themſelves, that 

the fize of their works will make them immortal. 
Ver, l. T They 
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They pile up reluctant quarto upon ſolid folio, as 
if their labours, becauſe they were gigantic, could 
contend with truth and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in queſtion meets me 
upon my own ground, He acknowledges there 
is no ſtatute, by which the ſpecific diſability we 
ſpeak of is created, but he affirms, that the cuſ- 
tom of parliament has been referred to, and that 
a caſe ſtrictly in point has been produced, with 
the decifion of the court upon it.—l thank him 
for coming ſo fairly to the point. He afferts, that 
the caſe of Mr. Walpole is ſtrictly in point to 
prove that expulſion creates an abſolute incapa- 
City of being re- elected; and for this purpoſe he 
refers generally to the firſt vote of the houſe upon 
that occaſion, without venturing to recite the 
vote itſelf. The unfair, difingenuous artifice of 
adopting that part of a precedert, which ſeems 
to ſuit his purpoſe, and omitting the. remainder, 
deſerves ſome pity, but cannot recite my reſent- 
ment. He takes advantage eagerly of the firſt re- 


- folution, by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity is 


declared; but as to the two following, by which 
the candidate with the feweſt votes was declared 
not duly elected,“ and the election itſelf va- 
cated, I dare ſay he would be well ſatisfied, if 
they were for ever blotted out of the journals of 


the 
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the houſe of commons. In fair argument, no 
part of a precedent ſhould be admitted, unleſs 
the whole of it be given to us together. The 
author has divided his precedent, for he knew 
that, taken together, it produced a conſequence 
directly the reverſe of that which he endeavours 
to draw from a vote of expulſion. But what will 
this honeſt perſon ſay, if I take him at his word, 
and demonſtrate to him, that the houſe of com- 
mons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's inca- 
pacity upon his expulfion only ? What ſubterfuge 
will then remain ? 

Let it be remembered that we are ſpeaking of 
the intention of men, who lived more than half a 
century ago, and that ſuch intention can only be 
collected from their words and actions, as they 
are delivered to us upon record. To prove their 
deſigns by a ſuppoſition of what they would have 
done, oppoſed to what they actually did, is mere 
trifling and impertinence. The vote, by which 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity was declared, is thus 
expreſſed, * That Robert Walpole, Eſq; having 
been this ſeſſion of parliament committed a pri- 
* ſoner to the Tower, and expelled this houſe 
for a breach of truſt in the execution of his 
office, and notorious corruption when a ſecre- 
* tary at war, was and is incapable of being 

T2 elected 
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elected a member to ſerve in this preſent par. 

* hament*.” Now, Sir, to my underſtanding, 
no propoſition of this kind can be more evident, 
than that the houſe of commons, by this very 
vote, themſelves underſtood, and meant to de- 
clare, that Mr. Walpole's incapacity aroſe from 
the crimes he had committed, not from the 
puniſhment the houſe annexed to him. The 


high breach of truſt, the notorious corruption are 
ſtated in the ſirongeſt terms. They do not tell us 
he was incapable becauſe he was expelled, but 
becauſe he had been guilty of ſuch offences as 
juſtly rendered him unworthy of a ſeat in parlia- 
ment. If they had intended to fix the diſability 
upon his expulſion alone, the mention of his 
crimes in the ſame vote would have been highly 
improper. It could only perplex the minds of 
the electors, who, if they collected any thing 

from 


® It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of 2 
certain quarto, called The caſe of the laſt election for the 
© county of Middleſex conſidered, has the impudence to 
recite this very vote, in the following terms, vide page 11 
„ Reſolved, that Robert Walpole, Eſq; having been that 
ſeſſion of parliament expelled the houſe, was and is in- 
capable of being elected a member to ſerve in the pre- 
** ſent parliament,” There cannot be a ſtronger poſitive 
proof of the treachery of the compiler, nor a ſtronger pre- 
ſumptive proof that he was convinced that the vote, if 
truly recited, would overturn his whole argument. 
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from ſo confuſed a declaration of the law of par- 
liament, muſt have concluded that their repre- 
ſentative had been declared incapable becauſe he 
was highly guilty, not becauſe he had been 
puniſhed. But even admitting them to have un- 
derſtood it in the other ſenſe, they muſt then, from 
the very terms of the vote, have united the idea 
of his being ſent to the 'Tower with that of his 
expulſion, and conſidered his incapacity as the 
joint effect of both.“ 


I do 

*ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 21 May, 1771, 


ERV early in the debate upon the decifion of the Mid- 
dleſex election, it was obſerved by Junius, that the houſe 
of commons had not only exceeded their boaſted precedent 
of the expulſion and ſubſequent incapacitation of Mr. Wal- 
pole, but that they had not even adhered to it ſtrictly as 
far as it went, After convicting Mr, Dyſon of giving a falſe 
quotation from the Journals, and having explained the pur» 
poſe, which that contemptible fraud was intended to an- 
ſwer, he proceeds to ſtate the vote itſelf, by which Mr. 
Walpole's ſuppoſed incapacity was declared, viz.—“ Re- 
„ ſolved, That Robert Walpole, Eſq; having been this 
« ſeffion of parliament committed a priſoner to the Tow- 
« er, and expelled this houſe for a high breach of truſt 
in the execution of his office, and notorious corruption 
* when ſecretary at war, was and is incapable of being. 
elected a member to ſerve in this preſent pailiament ;** 


and then obſerves that, from the terms of the vote, 
we 
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I do not mean to give an opinion upon the 
juſtice of the proceedings of the houſe of com- 


we have no right to annex the incapacitation to the expul- 
fion only, for that, as the propoſition ſtands, it muſt ariſe 
equally from the expulſion and the commitment to the 
Tower, U believe, Sir, no man, who knows any thing of 
DialeQics, or who underſtands Engliſh, will 4iſpute the 
truth and fairneſs of this conſtruction. But Junius has a 
great authority to ſupport him, which, to ſpeak with the 
Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met with this morning 
in the courſe of my reading, It contains an admonition, 
which cannot be repeated too often, Lord Sommers, in 
his excellent tract upon the rights of the people, after re» 
Citing the votes of the convention of the 28th of January, 
1689, viz.—“ That King James the ſecond, having en- 
„ deavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of this kingdom 
„dy breaking the original contract between King and peo- 
«© ple, and by the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked per - 
„ ſons having violated the fundamental laws, and having 
„ withdrawn himſelf out of this kingdom, ha th abdicated 
** the government, &c."%—makes this obſervation upon it, 
„The word abdicated relates to all the clauſes afbregoing, 
„as well as to his deſerting the kingdom, or elſe they 
4% would have been wholly in yain.” And that there might 
be no pretence for confining the abdication merely to the 
withdrawing, Lord Sommers farther obſerves, That King 
James, by refuſing to govern us according to that law, by 
which he beld the crown, implicitly renounced his title to 
it, 

If Junius's conſtruQion of the vote againſt Mr. Wal. 
pole be now admitted, (and indeed I cannot comprehend 
how it can honeſtly be diſputed) the advocates of the houſe 
of commons mult either give up their precedent entirely, 
or 
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mons with regard to Mr. Walpole ; but certainly, 
if I admitted their cenſure to be well founded, I 

could 
or be reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining one of the 
groſſeſt abſurdities imaginable, viz, ** That a commit. 
„ ment to the Tower is a conſtituent part of, and contri- 


« butes half at leaſt to the incapacitation of the perſon who. 
ſuffers it. 


I need not make you any excuſe for endeayouring to keep 
alive the attention. of the public to the deciſion of the Mid - 
dleſex election. The more I conſider it, the more I am 
convinced that as a faQ, it is indeed highly injurious to 
the rights of the people; but that as a precedent, it is one 
of the moſt dangerous that ever was eſtabliſhed againſt 
thoſe who are to come after us. Yet I am ſo far a moderate 
man, that I verily believe the majority of the houſe of com- 
mons, when they paffed this dangerous vote, neither under- 
food the queſtion, nor knew the conſequence of what they 
were doing. Their motives were rather deſpicable, than 
crimina], in the extreme. One effect they certainly did not 
foreſee. They are now reduced to ſuch a ſituation, that if 
z member of the preſent houſe of commons were to conduct 
himſelf ever ſo improperly, and in reality deſerved to be ſent 
back to his conſtituents with a mark of diſgrace, they would: 
not dare to expel him ; becauſe they know that the people, 
in order to try againſt the great queſtion of right, or to 
thwart an odious houſe of commons would probably over. 
look his immediate unworthineſs, and return the ſame per» 
ſon to parliament. —But, in time, the precedent will gain 
ſtrength. A future houſe of commons will have no ſuch ap- 
prehenſions, co nſequently will not ſcruple to follow a prece- 
dent, which they did not eftabliſh, The miſer himſelf ſel- 
dom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion ; but his heir 
ſucceeds him of courſe, and takes poſſc ſſion without cenſure. 
No man expects him to make 0a Wi and, no matter for 

. X . the eſtate 
bla title, he lives quietly upon PHILO JUNIUS. 
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could no way avoid agreeing with them in the 
conſequence they drew from it. I could never 
have a doubt, in law or reaſon, that a man, con- 
victed of a high breach of truſt, and of a noto- 
rious corruption, in the execution of a public 
office, was and ought to be incapable of fitting in 
the ſame parliament. Far from attempting to in- 
validate that vote, I ſhould have wiſhed that the 
incapacity declared by it could legally have been 
continued for ever. | 

Now, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument 
returns. The houſe of commons, upon the face 
- of their proceedings, had the ſtrongeſt motives to 
declare Mr. Walpole incapable of beiag re- 


elected. They thought ſuch a man unworthy to 


fit among them.——To that point they proceeded 
no farther; for they reſpected the rights of the 
people, while they aſſerted their own. They did 
not infer, from Mr. Walpole's incapacity, that 
his opponent was duly elected ; on the contrary 
they declared Mr. Taylor Nat duly elected, 
and the election itſelf void. 

Such, however, is the precedent, which my 
honeſt friend aſſures us is ſtrictly in point to prove, 
that expulſion of itſelf creates an incapacity of 
being re- elected. If it had been ſo, the preſent 
houſe of commons ſhould at leaſt have followed 

| ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly the example before them, and ſhould have 
ſtated to us, in the ſame vote, the crimes for 
which they expelled Mr. Wilkes 3 whereas they 
reſolve imply, that, having been expelled, 
* he was and is incapable.“ In this proceed- 
ing I am authoriſed to affirm, they have neither 
ſtatute, nor cuſtom, nor reaſon, not one ſingle 
precedent to ſupport them. On the other fide, 
there is indeed a precedent ſo ſtrongly in point, 
that all the inchanted caſtles of - miniſterial 
magic fall before it. In the year 1698, (a pe- 
riod which the rankeſt Tory dare not except 
againſt) Mr. Wollaſton was expelled, re- elected, 
and admitted to take his ſeat in the ſame parlia- 
ment. The miniſtry have precluded: themfelves 
from all objections drawn from the cauſe of his 
expulſion, for they affirm abſolutely, that expul- 
ſion of itſelf creates the diſability. Now, Sir, 
let ſophiſtry evade, let ſalſehood aſſert, and im- 
pudence deny here ſtands the precedent, a 
land- mark to direct us through a. troubled ſea of 
controverſy, conſpicuous and unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer. upon the diſcuſſion of 
this point, becauſe, in my opinion-it comprehends 
the whole queſtion. . The reſt is unworthy of no- 
tice. We are enquiring whether incapacity be 
or be not created by expulſion. In the caſes of 
' + U Bedford 
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Bedford and Malden, the incapacity of the per- 
fons returned was matter of public notoriety, for 
it was created by act of parliament. But really, 
Sir, my honeſt friend's ſuppoſitions are as unfa- 
vourable to him as his fats. He well knows that 
the clergy, beſides that they are repreſented in 
common with their fellow-ſubjects, have alſo a 
ſeparate parliament of their own ? — that their 
incapacity to fit in the houſe of commons has been 
confirmed by repeated deciſions of the houſe, and 
that the law of parliament, declared by thoſe de- 
ciſions, has been for above two centuries noto- 
rious and undiſputed. The author is certainly at 
liberty to fancy cafes, and make whatever com- 
pariſons he thinks proper; his ſuppofitions ſtill 
continue as diſtant from fact, as his wild diſcourſes 
are from ſolid argument. 

The concluſion of his book is candid to an 
extreme. He offers to grant me all I defire. He 
thinks he may ſafely admit that the caſe of Mr. 
Walpole makes directly againſt him, for it ſeems 
he has one grand ſolution in petto for all difficul- 
ties. If, ſays he, I were to allow all this, it will 
only prove, that the lau of election wwas different, in 

Queen Anne's time, from what it is at preſent. 
This indeed is more than I expected. The 
principle, I know, has been maintained in _ 

ut 
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but I never expected to ſee it fo formally declared. 
What can he mean; does he aſſume this language 
to ſatisfy the doubts of the people, or does he 
mean to rouſe their indignation z are the miniftry 
daring enough to affm that the houſe of com- 
mons have a right to make and unmake the law 
of parliament at their pleafure *—Does the law 
of parliament, which we are ſo often told is the 
law of the land ?—Does the common right of 
every fubje& of the realm depend upon an arbi- 
trary, captieieus vote of one branch off the le- 
ere The voice of truth and reaſon muſt be 
nt. 

The miniſtry tell us plainly that this is no 
longer a queſtion of right, but of power and 
force alone. What was law yeſterday is not law 
to-day: and now it ſeems we have no better rule 
to hve by, than the temporary diferetion and 
fluctuating integrity of the houfe of commens. 

Profeſſions of patriotifin are become ſale and 
ridiculous. For my own part, I claim no merit 
from endeayouring to do a ſervice to my fellow 
ſubjets. I have done it to the beſt of my under- 
ſtanding z and without looking for the approba- 
tion of other men, my conſcience is ſatisfied. 
What remains to be done concerns the collective 
body of the people. They are now to determine 
U 2 for 
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for themſelves, whither they will firmly and con- 
ſtitutionally aſſert their rights; or make an hum- 
ble flaviſh ſurrender of them at the feet of the 
miniſtry. To a generous mind there cannot be 
a doubt. We owe it to our anceſtors to preſerve 
entire thoſe rights, which they have delivered to 
our care; we owe it to our poſterity, not to ſuffer 
their deareft inheritance to be deſtroyed. But if 
it were poſſible for us to be inſenſible of thoſe fa- 
cred claims, there is yet an obligation binding 
upon ourſelves, from which nothing can acquit 
us, —a perſonal intereſt which we cannot ſurren- 
der. To alienate even our own rights, would be 
a crime as much more enormous than ſuicide, as 
a life of civil ſecurity and freedom is ſuperior to a 
bare exiſtence; and if life be the bounty of hea- 
ven, we ſcornfully reject the nobleſt part of the 
gift, if we conſent to ſurrender that certain rule 
of living, without which the condition of human 
nature is not only miſerable, but contemptible. 

F-: JUNIUS. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, Avg. 22. 1769 


I MUST begof you to print a few lines, in expla- 
nation of ſome paſſages in my laft letter, which I 
ſee have been miſunderſtood. 

1. When I ſaid, that the houſe of commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
on his expulſion only, I meant no more than to 
deny the general propoſition, that expulſion alone 
creates the incapacity. If there be any thing am- 
biguous in the expreſſion, I beg leave to explain 
it by ſaying, that, in my opinion, expulſion nei- 
ther creates, nor in any part contributes to create 
the incapacity in queſtion. | 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits 
of Mr. Walpole's caſe. I did not enquire, whe- 
ther the houſe of commons acted juſtly, or whe- 
ther they truly declared the law of parliament. 
My remarks went only to their apparent meaning 
and intention, as it ſtands declared in their own 
reſolution. 
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3. I never meant to affirm, that a commitment 
to the Tower created a diſqualification. On the 
contrary, I conſidered that idea as an abſurdity into 
which the miniſtry muſt inevitably fall, if they 
reaſoned right upon their own principles. 

The caſe of Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks for itſelf, 
The miniſtry aſſert that expulfien alone creates an 
abſolute, complete incapacity to be re- elected to 
fit in the ſame parliament. This propoſition they 
have uniformly maintained, without any condition 
or modification whatſoever. Mr. Wollaſton was 
expelled, re- elected, and admitted to take his feat 
in the ſaine parliament.— I leave it to the public 
to determine, whether this be a plain matter of 
fact, or mere nonſenſe and declamation. 


JUNIUS. 
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To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER-· 
TISER., 


4 Sept. 1769 
ARGUMENT againſt FacT ; or, A new Syſtem 


of political Logic, by which the Miniſtry have 
demonſtrated, to the ſatisfaction of their friends, 
that expulſion alone creates a complete incapa- 
city to be re- elected; alias, that a ſubjeR of 
this realm may be 10bbed of his common right, 
by a vote of the Houſe of Commons. 


FixsT Facr. 


Mz WOLLASTON. in 1698, was expelled, 
re- elected, and admitted to take his ſeat. 


ARGUMENT. 


As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with 
our general propoſition, it may be neceſſary to 
ſhift our ground, and look back to the cauſe of 
Mr. Wollaſton's expulſion. From thence it will 
appear clearly that, although he was expelled, 

« he 
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* he had not rendered himſelf a culprit too igno- 
„ minious to fit in parliament, and that having 
* reſigned his employment, he was no longer in- 
1 capacitated by law.” Vide Serious Conſiderati- 
« ons, page 23. Or thus, The Houſe, ſome- 
„ what inaccurately, uſed the word EXPELLED; 
% they ſhould have called it AmoTion.” Vide 
Mungo's caſe confidered, page 11. Or in ſhort, if 
theſe arguments ſhould be thought inſufficient, 
we may fairly deny the faQ, For example; 1 
« afhrm that he was not re-eleQed. The ſame 
« Mr. Wollaſton, who was expelled, was not a- 
«« gain elected. The ſame individual, if you 
«« pleaſe, walked into the houſe, and took his ſeat 
„there, but the ſame [perſon in law was not ad- 
„ mitted a member of that parliament, from 
„ which he had been diſcarded.” Vide Letter ts 


Tunius, page 12. 
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Second Facrt. 


Mr. Walpole having been committed to the Toxwer, 
and expelled for a high breach of truſt and notorious 
corruption in a public office, was declared incapable, 

1 8 

ARGUMENT. 


From the term of this vote, nothing can be 
more evident than that the Houſe of Commons 
meant 


* . „ * + - as — 
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meant to fix the incapacity upon the puniſhment, 
and not upon the. crime ; but leſt it ſhould appear 
in a different light to weak, uninformed perſons, 
it may be adviſeable to gut the reſolution, and give 
it to the public, with all poſſible ſolemnity, in the 
following terms, viz.—"* Reſolved, that Robert 
Walpole, Eſq; having been that ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment expelled the houſe, was and is incapable of 
being elected member to ſerve in that preſent par- 
liament.” YHide Mongo, on the uſe of quotations, 
page 11. 

N. B. The author of the anſwer to Sir William 
Meredith ſeems to have made uſe of Mongo's quo- 
tation, for in page 18, he aſſures us, That the 
« declaratory vote of the 17th of February, 1769, 
vas indeed a literal copy of the reſolution of the 
% houſe in Mr. Walpole's caſe.” 


Taxinp Fact. 


His opponent, Mr. Taylor, having the ſinalli num- 
ber of votes at the next election, . was declared, wor 
DULY ELECTED. 


ARGUMENT. 


This fact we conſider as directly in point to 
prove that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the ſitting 
member, for the following reaſons. The bur- 
Var. I. X geſſes 
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„ geſſes of Lynn could draw no other inference 
„from this reſolution, but this, that at a future 
election, and in caſe of a ſingular return, the 
„ houſe would receive the ſame candidate as duly 
elected, whom they had before rejected.“ 
Vide Poſiſcript to Junius, page 37. Or thus 
«© This their reſolution leaves no room to doubt 
« what part they would have taken, if, upon a 
*« ſubſequent re- election of Mr. Walpole, there 
had been any other candidate in competition 
* with him. For, by their vote, they could have 
| „% no other intention than to admit ſuch other 
| „candidate.“ Hide Mongo's caſe conſidered, p. 39. 
| Or take it in this light. The burgeſſes of 
| Lynn having, in defiance of the houſe, retorted 
upon them a perſon, whom they had branded 
with the moſt ignominious marks of their diſplea- 
ſure, were thereby ſo well intitled to favour and 
indulgence, that the houſe could do no leſs than 
rob Mr. Taylor of a right legally veſted in him, 
in order that the burgeſſes might be appriſed of 
the law of parliament ; which the houſe took a 
very direct way of explaining to them, by reſolv- 
ing that the candidate with the feweſt votes was 
not duly elected “ And was not this much more 
** equitable, more in the ſpirit of that equal and 
“ ſubſtantial juſtice, which is the end of all law, 

« than 
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« than if they had violently adhered to the ſtrict 
« maxims of law ?” ide Serious confiderations, p. 
33 and 34. And if the preſent houſe oſ c- 
« mons had Thofen to follow the fpirit of this re- 
« ſolution, they would have received and eſta- 
*« bliſhed the candidate with the feweſt votes. 
Vide Anſwer to Sir V. M. p. 18. 

Permit me now, Sir, to ſhew you thut the wor- 
thy Dr. Blackftone ſometimes conttadicts the mi- 
niſtry as well as himſelf. The fpeech wirtout 
doors aſſerts, page 9, that the legal effect of an 
« incapacity, founded on a judicial determination 
of a complete court, is preciſely the ;ſame as 
that of an incapacity created by act of parlia- 
« ment.” Now for the Doctor, Tbe law and the 
opinion of the judge are not always convertible terms, 
or one and the ſame thing; ſince it ſometimes may hap- 
pen the judge may miſtake the lau. Commentaries, 
vol. I. p. 7171. | 

The anſwer to Sir W. M. aſſerts, page 23, 
“ The returning officer is not a judicial, but a 
« purely miniſterial officer. His return is no ju- 
&« dicial act. At em again Doctor! The She- 
riff, in his judicial capacity is to hear and determine 
cauſes of 40 ſhillings value and under in his county 
court. He has alſo a judicial power in divers other 
civil caſes. He is likewiſe to decide the elections of 

 & hs knights 


e 


knights of the ſbire ¶ ſubject to the control of the Houſe 
of Commons), to judge of the qualification of voters, 
and to return ſuch as he ſhall yz TERMINE to be 
duly elected. Vide Commenta. page 332. vol. I. 
What concluſion ſhall we draw from fuch facts, 
and ſuch arguments, ſuch contradictions ? I can- 
not expreſs my opinion of the preſent miniſtry 
more exactly than in the words of Sir Richard 
Steele.“ that we are governed by a ſet of dri- 
« yellers, whoſe folly takes away all dignity from 
« gifireſs, and makes even calamity rediculous.” 


PHILO JUNIUS, 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER= 
TISER, 


SIR, Sept. 5, 1769. 


Auer the great number of correſpondents 
who have raiſed your paper to a ſuperiority over 
the reſt, I don't remember to have obſerved lately 
any of the female ſex. To a woman of ſpirit, the 
moſt intolerable of all grievances is a reſtraint on 
the liberty of the tongue. I can't bear to ſee the 
men have it all to themſelves ; and ſhall certainly 
burſt, if I am not permitted to put in a word. 
Much has been ſaid of late about grievances and 
apprehenſions, inſtructions and petitions, electi- 
ons and expulſions. Now, Sir, I want to enter 
the liſts with one of the moſt celebrated of your 
political correſpondents : Here I throw down my 
glove, and am in hopes it will be taken up by 
Junius. 

Some people perhaps may blame me for med- 
dling with politics, a ſcience fit only for the men 
but Junius has no right to find fault; for Junius 

has 
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has been the aggreſſor by making ſuch frequent in- 
curſions into ſcandal, the natural province of the 
women. 


However, I will do your correſpondent Junius 
the juſtice to fay, that 1 think him a very fine 
writer, a great maſter of compoſition, and indeed 

upon the whole I have not ſeen a prettier fellow 
upon paper. His former letters have conſiſted 
of general declamation, or pointed perſonal abuſe. 
In both of theſe he has proved himſelf an adept. 
There is a great deal of oratory in his declama- 
tions, though he is perhaps too flowery and me- 
taphorical, and ſeems as fond of point and anti- 
thefis as any woman is of point lace and French 
filk, As to his perſonal attacks, they are irre- 
ſiſtible; no character can ftand before him; he is 
the very butcher of a reputation: Heaven pre- 
« ſerve the characters of all my tribe from Junius!” 

In the art of exaggeration he has no equal; 
molehills he magnifies into mountains, and views 
your falls peccadillo through a double micro- 
ſcope. Should there be the leaſt ſpot or ſpeck on 
your reputation, Junius can ſpread it out (with 
the help of a few drops of ink) till it covers you 
all over, and makes you as black as a fiend; in 
ſhort, ſunius is chief japanner or calumniator-ge- 


neral to the oppoſition ; he is employed to be- 
| ſmear |. 
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ſmear the miniſtry with his very beſt liquid black- 
ing; and when he has written them out of office, 
he will no doubt change his colours, take a diffe- 
rent bruſh, and white waſh their ſucceſſors, I 
with be may make as diſtinguiſhed a figure in the 
ſweet work of panegyric as he has done ih the 
painful taſk of calumny and detraQiion ! | 
But of all kinds of abuſe, private ſcandal ſeems 
to be his favourite morſel ; Junius lays hold of a 
ſcandalous anecdote, with as much keeneſs as a 
ſpider ſeizes an unfortunate fly; he crawls forth 
from the dark hole where he lay concealed ; how 
eagerly he clutches it ; with what a malicious 
pleaſure: he drags it along; his eyes gloat upon it 
with cruel delight; he winds it round and round 
with his cobweb rhetoric, and ſucks the very 
heart's blood of family peace! | 
Various has been the conjeQures formed on 
the queſtion, Who is this Junius ? — | have 
beard at leaſt twenty perſons named, whom ſuſpi- 
cion points the finger at; nay I have been aſſured 
at different times, that each of them was the au- 
thor in queſtion. They could not al be the wri- 
ter; perhaps none of them is.—But in ſpite of all 
the curioſity which is imputed to our ſex, I de- 
clare ſincerely, that I would not give a pin for 
the ſecret, *Tis indifferent to me who the man is ? 
and 
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and whether he was firſt dipped in the Thames or 
the Tweed, the Liffy or the Shannon. 

But though I can't tell who Junius is, I will 
tell you what he is lite. Junius is like a racer in 
the field of politics, who walks over the courſe 
alone; no one venturing to ſtart againſt him; I have 
for ſome time had a violent inclination to enter at 

the poſt, though I am ſenſible the odds at ſtarting 
would be greatly againſt the filly z but for all that, 
perhaps I ſhould be up with him at the long run. 
But I have run out my ſimile, and therefore muſt 
beg leave to take a freſh one. Your paper, Mr. 
Woodfall, is become the grand political cockpit; 
and Junius ſtruts about in it like a cock whom no- 
body can match; ſuppoſe that I were pitted againſt 
him, how do you think the bets would go? And 
what are the odds that he does not come off hen- 
pecked? If I ſhould happen to get the better of 
him, it would be as much a matter of public won- 
der as the late affair of the hen in Scotland-Yard, 
who * attacked a prodigious large rat that was 
© carrying off one of her chickens, and after 
« fighting a conſiderable time, killed the rat, to 
the great joy and ſurprize cf the ſpectators. 
And befides, how great will be the honour accruing 
to our ſex from ſuch a victory? It will be record- 


ed amongſt the moſt famous exploits in the annals 
3 of 
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of female proweſs ; and I ſhall be ranked with the 
molt renowned heroines of antiquity, Thomyris 
and Semiramis, Judith and Deborah. 

But perhaps the defeat of this political Holo- 
fernes may not be ſo very difficult; and indeed on 
a nearer view. he does not appear half fo formida- 
ble. When Junius ſtalked upon the heights of 
declamation, he appeared of more than ordi- 
nary ſize; but now that he has deſcended to the 
plain ground of reaſon and argument, he appears 
nearly on a level with common men. His letters. 
on the Middleſex election are moſt ſophiſtically 
dull, unleſs where he throws in ſome perſonalities 
by way of giving ſpirit and flavour to his political 
olio. However, I don't believe that with all his ſo- 
phiſtry he has made a ſingle convert to his opinion. 
I fancy there is hardly one cool, moderate, impar- 
tial perſon in England, who does not think that the 
houſe of commons are the only judges of their own 
privileges; that no power on earth can force a 
member upon them, whom they have declared in- 
capable of being elected; and that if any perſon 
under ſuch known and declared incapacity, ha p- 
pens to have the greateſt number of votes, that 
candidate who has the next greateſt number of le- 
gal votes, muſt of courſe be the ſitting member. 
This opinion ſeems to me to be perſeQly agreeable 

Vol. I. * to 
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to reaſon, to common ſenſe, and the principles of 
the conſtitution, and (notwithſtanding the deluſiye 
appearance of petitions obtained we all know how) 
do verily believe it is the opinion of every can- 
did, impartial, unprejudiced perſon in England; 
in ſhort, of all thoſe who are not the tools of ſac- 
tion, or the dupes of party, 


'JUNIA 
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ro TAE PRINTER OF THE FUSLtC aDVer- 
TISER, * 


SIR, Sept. 21, 1769. 


I FIND myſelf unexpeQedly married in the news- 
papers, without my knowledge or conſent. Since 
I am fated to be a huſband, I hope at leaſt the lady 
will perform the principal duty of a wife. Mar- 
riages, they ſay, are made in heaven, but they are 
conſummated upon earth; and ſince Junia has 
adopted my name, ſhe cannot, in common matri- 
monial decency, refuſe to make me a tender of her 
perſon. Politics are too barren a ſubject for a 
new-married couple. I ſhould be glad to furniſh 
her with one more fit for a lady to handle, and 
better ſuited to the dexterity of her ſex. In 
ſhort, if Junia be young and handſome, ſhe will 
have no reaſon to complain of my method of con- 
duQing an argument. I abominate all tergiverſa- 
tion in diſcourſe, and ſhe may be aſſured that 
whatever I advance, whether it be weak or forci- 
ble, hall, at any rate, be directly in point. It is 

Y 2 true, 
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true, I am a ſtrenuous advocate for liberty and pro- 


perty, but when theſe rights are invaded by x 
pretty woman, I am neither able to defend my 


money nor my freedom, the divine right of beauty 
is the only one an Engliſhman ought to acknow- 
ledge, and a pretty woman the only tyrant he is 
not authoriſed to reſiſt. 


JUNIUS 


LE T- 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP BEDFORD, 


MY LORD, Sept. 19, 1769. 


Yo are ſo little accuſtomed to receive any 
marks of reſpect or eſteem from the public, that if, 
in the following lines, a compliment or expreſſion 
of applauſe ſhould eſcape me, I fear you would 
conſider it as a mockery of your eſtabliſhed cha- 
rater, and perhaps an inſult to your underſtand- 
ing. You have nice feelings, my Lord, if we 
may judge from your reſentments. Cautious there- 
fore of giving offence, where you have ſo little 
deſerved it, I ſhall leave the illuſtration of your 
virtues to other hands. Your friends have a pri- 
vilege to play upon the eaſineſs of your temper, 
or poſſibly they are better acquainted with your 
good qualities than I am. You have done good 
by ſtealth. The reſt is upon record, You have 
ſtill left ample room for e when pane- 

gyric is exhauſted. ; 
You are indeed a very conſiderable man. The 
higheſt rank ;—a ſplendid fortune; and a name, 
glorious 
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glorious till it was yours, were ſufficient to have 
ſupported you with meaner abilities than I think 
you poſſeſs. From the firſt, you derived a con- 
ſtitutional claim to reſpect; from the ſecond, a 
natural extenſive authorityz——the laſt created a 
partial expectation of hereditary virtues, The uſe 
you have made of theſe uncommon advantages, 
might have been more honourable to yourſelf, but 
could not be more inſtructive to mankind. We 
may trace it in the veneration of your country, 
the choice of your friends, and in the accompliſh- 
ment of every ſanguine hope, which the public 
might have conceived from the illuſtrious name 

of Ruſſel. ben 
The eminence of your ſtation gave you a com- 
manding proſpect of your duty. The road, which 
led to honour was open to your view. You could 
not loſe it by miftake, and you had no temptation 
to depart from it by defign. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the richeſt peer in Eng- 
land ;—the noble independence, which he might 
have maintained in parliament ; and the real in- 
tereſt and reſpeQ, which he might have acquired, 
not only in partiament, but through the whale 
kingdom; compare theſe glorious diſtinctions with 
the ambition of holding a ſhare in government, 
the emoluments of a place, the ſale of a borough, 
| or 
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or the purchaſe of a corporation; and though you 
may not regret the virtues, which create reſpect, 
you may ſee with anguiſh, how much real im- 


portance and authority you: have loſt. Conſider 


the charaQter of an independent virtuous Duke of 
Bedford; imagine what he might be in this coun- 
try, then reflect one moment upon what you are. 
If it be poſſible for. me to withdraw my attention 
from the fact, I will tell you in theory what ſuch 
a man might be. 


Conſcious of his own weight and importance, 


bis conduct in parliament would be directed by 


nothing but the conſtitutional duty of a peer. He 
would conſider himſelf as a guardian of the laws. 

Willing: to ſupport the juſt meaſures of govern- 
ment, but determined to obſerve the conduct of 
the miniſter with ſuſpicion, he would. oppoſe the 
violence of faction with as much firmneſs, as the 
encroachments of prerogative. He would be as 
little capable of bargaining with the miniſter for 
places ſor himſelf, or his dependants, as of de- 
ſcending to mix himſelf in the intrigues of oppo- 
ſition. Whenever an important queſtion called 
for his opinion in parliament, he would be heard, 


by the moſt profligate miniſter, with deference and. 


reſpet. His authority would either ſanctify or 
diſgrace the meaſures of government.— The peo- 
| ple 
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ple would look up to him as to their protector, 
and a virtuous prince would have one honeſt man 
in his dominions, in whoſe integrity and judgment 
he might ſafely confide. . If it ſhould be the will 
of providence to affſict him with a domeſtic miſ- 
fortune, he would ſubmit to the ſtroke, with feel- 
ing, but not without dignity. He would conſider 
the people as his children, and receive a generous 
heart-felt conſolation, in the ſympathiſing tears, 
and bleſſings of his country. 

Your grace may probably diſcover ſomething 
more intelligible in the negative part of this illuf- | 
trious character. The man I have deſcribed would 
never proſtitute his dignity in parliament by an 
indecent violence, either in oppreſſing or defending 
a miniſter. He would not at one moment ranco- 


rouſly perſecute, at ariother bafely cringe to the 


favourite of his Sovereign. After outraging the 
royal dignity with peremptory conditions, little 
ſhort of menace and hoſtility, he would never de- 
ſcend to the humility of ſoliciting an interview + 
with the Favourite, and of offering to recover, 

| at 


9 


The Duke lately loſt bie only ſon, by a fall ſrom his 
horſe, | 


At this interview, which paſſed at the h-uſe of the late 
. Lord Eglintoun, Lord Bute told the Duke that he was de- 


determined never to haie any connexion With a man, who 
had ſo baſely betrayed him, 
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at any price, the honour of his friendſhip. Though 
deceived perhaps in his youth, he would not, 
through the courſe of a long life, have invariably 
choſen his friends from among the moſt profligate 
of mankind. His own honour would have for- 
bidden him from mixing his private pleaſures or 
converſation with jockeys, gameſters, blaſphemers, 
gladiators or buffoons. He would then have ne- 
yer felt, much leſs would he have ſubmitted to the 
humiliating diſhoneſt neceſſity of engaging in the in- 
tereſts and intrigues of his dependants, of ſupplying 
their vices, or relieving their beggary, at the ex- 
pence of his country. He would not have betrayed 
ſuch ignorance, or ſuch contempt of the conſtitution 
as openly to avow, in a court of juſtice, the“ pur- 
chaſe and fale of a borough. He would not have 
thought it conſiſtent with his rank in the ſtate, or 
even with his perſonal importance, to be the little 
tyrant of a little corporation f. He would never 

Vox. I. 2 have 


®* In an anſwer in Chancery, in a ſuit againſt him to reco- 
ver a large ſum paid him by a perſen, hom be had underta- 
ken to return to parliament for one of his Grace's boroughs, 
He was compelled to repay the money, 

T Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in ſuch contempt 


and deteſtation, that, in order to deliver themſelves from 
him, they admitted x great number of ſtrangers to their free, 
dom, To make his defeat truly ridiculous, he tried his 


whole ſtrength agaiaſt Mr, Horne, and was beaten upon his 
own ground. | ; 
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have been inſulted with virtues which he had la- 
boured to extinguiſh, nor ſuffered the diſgrace of 
a mortifying defeat, which has made him ridicu- 
lous and contemptible, even to the few by whom 
he was not deteſted. I reverence the afflictions of 
a good man—— his ſorrows are ſacred. But how 
can we take part in the diſtreſſes of a man, whom 
we canneither love nor eſteem; or feel for a cala- 
mity, of which he himſelf is inſenſible? Where 
was. the father's heart, when he could look for, 
or find an immediate conſolation for the loſs of an 
only ſon, in conſultations and bargains for a place 
at court, and even in the miſery, of ballotting at 
the India Houſe ! 

Admitting then that you have miſtaken or de- 
ſerted thoſe honourable principles, which ought to 
have directed your conduct; admitting that you 
have as little claim to private affection as to pub- 
lic eſteem, let us ſee with what abilities, with what 
degree of judgment you have carried your own 
ſyſtem into execution. A great man, in the ſucceſs, 
and even in the magnitude of his crimes, finds a 
reſcue from contempt. Your Grace is every way 
unfortunate. Yet I will not look back to thoſe 
ridiculous ſcenes, by which in your earlier days, 
you thought it an honour to be diſtinguiſhed® ; the 

recorded 


Mr. Heſton Homphrey, a country Attorney, ee 
ped 
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recorded ſtripes, the public infemy, your own ſuf- 
ferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. Theſe events 
undoubtedly left an impreſſion, though not upon 
your mind. To ſuch a mind, it may perhaps be 
a pleaſure to reflect, that there is hardly a corner 
of any of his Majeſty's kingdoms, except France, 
in which, at one time or other, your valuable life 
has not been in danger. Amiable man; we ſee 
and acknowledge the protection of providence, by 
which you have fo often eſcaped the perſonal de- 
teſtation of your fellow - ſubjects, and are ſtill re- 
ſerved for the public juſtice of your country. 

Your hiſtory begins to be important at that au- 
ſpicious period, at which you were deputed to re- 
preſent the Earl of Bute, at the court of Verſailles. 
It was an honourable office, - and executed with 
the ſame ſpirit with which it was accepted. Your 
patrons wanted an ambaſſador, who would ſubmit 


to 


whipped the Duke, with equal juſtice, ſeverity, and per- 
ſeverance, on the Courſe at Litchfield, Rigby àad lord 
Treatham were alſo cudgelled in a moſt exemplary rnan- 
ner. This gave riſe to the following ſtory : ** Whea the 
late King heard that Sir Edward Hawke had given the 
** French « drubbinz, his Majefty, who had never receiv- 
* ed that kind of chaſtiſement, was pleaſed to ask lord 
** Cheſterfield the meaning of the word,—Sir, ſays lord 
** Cheſterfield, the meaning of the word—but here comes 


the Dake of Bedford, who is better able to We t 
to your Majeſty than I am,” 
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to make conceſſions, without daring to inſiſt upon 
any honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their 
buſineſs required a man who had as little teeling for 
his own dignity as for the welfare of his country ; 
and they found him in the firſt rank of the nobility. 
Belleifle, Goree, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, Marti- 
nique, the Fiſhery, and the Havanna, are glorious 
monuments of your Grace's talents for negotiation, 
My Lord, we are too well acquainted with your pe- 
cuniary character, to think it poſſible that ſo many 
public ſacrifices ſhould have been made, without 
ſome private compenſations. Your conduct car- 
ries with it an interior evidence, beyond all the 
legal proof of a court of juſtice. Even the callous 
pride of Lord Egremont was alarmed*. He ſaw 
and felt his own diſhonour in correſponding with 
you ; and there certainly was a moinent, at which 
he meant to have reſiſted, had not a fatal lethargy 
prevailed over his faculties, and carried all ſenſe 
and memory away with it. 
I will not pretend to ſpecify the ſecret terms on 
which you were invited to ſupport anf adminiſtra- 
tion 
* This man, notwithſtandiog his pride and tory principles, 
had ſome Engliſh fluff in him. Upon an official letter he 
wrote to the Duke of Bedford, the Duke deſired to be te - 
called, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that lord Bute 


could appeaſe him. 
+ Mr, Grenville, lord Halifax, and lord Egremont, 


4 
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tion which Lord Bute pretended to leave in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of their minifterial authority, and perfectly 
_ maſters of themſelves. He was not of a temper to 
relinquiſh power, tho? he retired from employment. 
Stipulations were certainly made between your 
Grace and him, and certainly violated. After two 
years ſubmiſſion, you thought you had collected a 
ſtrength fufficient to controul his influence, and 
that it was your turn to be a tyrant, becauſe you 
had been a ſlave. When you found yourſelf mif- 
taken in your opinion of your gracious Maſter's 
firmneſs, diſappointment got the better of all your 
humble diſcretion, and carried you to an exceſs 
of outrage to his perſon, as diſtant from true ſpi- 
rit, as from all decency and reſpeQ*. After rob- 
bing him of the rights of a King, you would not 
permit him to preſerve the honour of a Gentle- 
man. It was then Lord Weymouth was nominated 
to Ireland, and diſpatched (we well remember with 
what indecent hurry) to plunder the treafury of 


the 


4 The miniſtry having en-!eavoured to exclude the Dow- 
ager out of the regency bill, the Earl of Bute determined ta 
diſmiſs them, Upon this the Duke of Bedford demanded an 
audience of the —, reproached him in plain te:ms, with 
his Cuplicizy, baſeneſs, falſehood, treachery, and bypocriſy, 
 —repextedly gave him the lje, and left him in conyulſi-ns, 
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the firſt fruits of an employment which you well 
knew he was never to execute. 

This ſudden declaration of war againſt the Fa- 
vourite might have given you a momentary meri 
with the public, if it had either been adopted upon 
principle, or maintained with reſolution. Without 
looking back to all your former ſervility, we need 
only obſerve your ſubſequent conduct, to ſee upon 
what motiyes you ated. Apparently united with 
Mr. Grenville, you waited until Lord Rocking- 
| ham's feeble adminiſtration ſhould diſſolve in its 
own weakneſs. The moment their diſmiſſion was 
ſuſpected, the moment you perceived that another 
ſyſtem was adopted in the cloſet, you thought it 
no diſgrace to return to your former dependance, 
and ſolicit once more the friendſhip of Lord Bute. 
You begged an interview, at which he had ſpirit 
enough to treat you with contempt. 

It would now be of little uſe to point out, by 
what a train of weak, injudicious meaſures, it be- 
came neceſſary, or was thought ſo, to call you back 
to a ſhare in the adminiſtration®. The friends, 

whom 


+ He received three thouſand pounds for plate and equi- 
page money, 


When Earl Gower was appointed Preſident of the coun- _ 
cil, the king with bis uſual ſincerity, aſſured him, that he had 
not had one happy moment, figce the Duke of Bedford left 


him, 
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whore. you did not in the laſt inſtance deſert, were 
not of a character to add ſtrength or credit to go- 
vernment 3 and at that time your alliance with the 
Duke of Grafton was, I preſume, hardly foreſeen, 
We mult look for other ſtipulations, to account for 
that fudden reſolution of the cloſet, by which three 
of your dependants* (whoſe characters, I think, 
anpat be leſs reſpected than they ate) were ad- 
ranced to offices, through which you might again 
controul the miniſter, and probably engroſs the 
whole direction of affairs. | 
The poſſeſſion of abſolute power is now bnee 
*more within your reach. The meaſures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it, are too groſs to 
eſcape the eyes of a diſcerning, judicious prince. 
His palace is beſieged ; the lines of circumvalla- 
tion are drawing round him; and unleſs he finds 
a reſource in his own activity, or in the attachment 
of the real friends of his family, the beſt of prin- 
ces muſt ſubmit to the confinement of a ſtate pri- 
ſoner, until your Grace's death, or ſome leſs for- 
tuBate event ſhall raiſe the fiege. For the preſent, 
'+ you may ſafely reſume that ſtyle of inſult and me- 
nace, which even a private gentleman cannot ſub- 
mit to hear without being contemptible. Mr. 
Mackenzie's hiſtory is not yet forgotten, and 
you 


Lord Gower Weymouth, and Sandwich, 
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you may find precedents enough of the mode I. 
' which an imperious ſubject may ſignify his plea- 
ſure to his Sovereign. Where will this gracious 
monarch look for aſſiſtance, when the wretched 
Grafton would forget his obligations to his maſter, 
and deſert him for a hollow alliance with ſuch a 
min as the Duke of Bedford. 

Let us confider you, then, as arrived at the ſum- 
mit of wordly greatneſs: let us ſuppoie, ti 4. 
your plans of avarice and ambition are accom- 
pliſhed, and your molt ſanguine wiſhes gratified in 
he fear, as well as the hatred of the people: Can 
age itſelf forget that you are now in the laſt act of 
life? Can grey hairs make folly venerable ? And 
is there no period to be reſerved for meditation 
and retirement? For ſhame ! my Lord; Letit 
not be recorded of you, that the lateſt moments of 
your life were dedicated to the fame unworthy 
purſuits, the ſame buſy agitations, in which your 
youth and manhood were exhauſted. Conſider, 
that, although you cannot diſgrace your former 
life, you are violating the character of age, and 
expoſing the impotent imbecility, after you have 
loſt the vigour of the paſſions. 

Your friends will aſk, perhaps, Whither ſhall 
this unhappy old man retire? Can he remain in 
the metropolis, where his life has been ſo often 


thteatened 
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threatened, and his palace ſo often attacked? If 
he returns to Wooburn, ſcorn and mockery await 
him. He muſt create a ſolitude round his eſtate, 
if he would avoid the face of reproach and de- 
nſion. At Plymouth, his deſtruction would be 
more than probable ; at Exeter, inevitable. No 
honeſt Engliſhman will ever forget his attachment, 
nor any honeſt Scotchman forgive his treachery to 
Lord Bute. At every fown he enters, he. muſt 
change his liveries and his name. Which ever 
way he flies, the Hue and Cry of the country pur- 
ſues him. E | | | 

In another kingdom indeed, the bleſſings of his 
adminiſtration have been more ſenſibly felt; his 
virtues better underſtood ; or at worſt, they will 
not, for him alone, forget their hoſpitality.——As 
well might Verres have returned to Sicily. You 
have twice eſcaped, my Lord ; beware of a third 
experiment. The indignation of a whole people, 
plundered, inſulted, and oppreſſed as they have 
been, will not always be diſappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to ſhift the ſcene. You 
can no more fly from your enemies than from 
yourſelf. Perſecuted abroad, you look into your 
own heart for conſolation, and find nothing but 
reproaches and deſpair. But, my Lord, you may 
quit the field of buſineſs, though not the field of 
Vor. I, Aa danger; 
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danger; and though you cannot be ſafe, you may 
ceaſe to be ridiculous. I fear you have liſtened 
too long to the advice of thoſe pernicious friends, 
with whoſe intereſts you have ſordidly united your 
own, and for whom you have ſacrificed every thing 
that ought to be dear to a man of honour, They 
are ſtill baſe enough to, encourage the follies of 
your age, as they once did the vices of your 
youth. As little acquainted with the rules of de - 
corum, as with the laws:of morality, they will not 
fuffer you to rent by enperience, nor even to 
conſult the propriety of a bad character. Even 
now they tell you, that life is no more than a dra- 
matic ſcene, in which the hero ſhould preſerve his 
conſiſtency to the laſt, and that as you lived with- 
out virtue, you ſhould die without repentance. 

| IJUNIUS 


LETTER. 
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| TO JUNIUS. 
fo 84pt. 14, 1769s 


H AVING accidentally ſeen a nepublication of 
your letters, wherein you have. been pleaſed to 
aſſert, that T had fold: the'c companions of my ſuc- 
cefs ; 1 am agaig Obfigett tin bre the ſaid aſſer- 
tion to be a moſt inſunaus and malicious falſe bod; 
and I ngain call on you to ſtand forth, avow your- 
ſelf, and prove the charge. If you can make it 
out to the ſatisfaction of any one man in the king- 
dom, I will be content to be thought the worſt 
man in it; if you do not, what muſt the nation 
think of you ? Party has nothing to do in this af- 
fair : you have made a perſonal attack upon my 
Maat, defamed me by a moſt vile calumny, 
which might poſſibly have ſunk into oblivion, had 
not ſuch uncommon pains been taken to renew 
and perpetuate this ſcandal, chiefly becauſe it has 
been told in good language : for I give you full 
credit for your elegant diction, well turned peri- 
ods, and attic wit; but wit is ſometimes falſe, 
rough it may appear brilliant; which is exactly 

Aa 2 the 
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the caſe of your whole performance. But, Sir, I 
am obliged in the moſt ſerious manner to accuſe 
you of being guilty of falfities. You have faid 
the thing that is not. To ſupport your ſtory, you 
have recourſe to the following irreſiſtible argument: 
“ You ſold the companions of your victory, 


„ becauſe when the 16th regiment was given to 
« you, you was filent,” The concluſion is inevi- 


table. I believe that ſuch deep and acute reaſoning 
could only come from ſuch an extraordinary writer 
as Junivs, But unfortunately for you, the pre- 
miſes as well as the conclufion are abſolutely falſe. 
Many applications have been.made to the mini- 


ſtry on the ſubject of the Manilla Ranſom fxce 


the time of my being colonel of that regiment. 
As I have for ſome years quitted London, I was 
obliged to have recourſe to the honourable Colonei 
Monſon and Sir Samuel Corniſh to negotiate for me ; 
in the laſt autumn, I perſonally delivered a memo- 
rial to the Earl of Shelburne at his ſeat in Wilt- 
ſhite. As you have told us of your importance, 
that you are a perſon of rank and fortune, and a- 
bove a common bribe, you may in all probability be 
not unknown to his lordſhip, who can ſatisfy you 
of the truth of what I ſay. But I ſhall now take 
the liberty, Sir, to ſeize your battery, and turn it 


againſt yourſelf, If your puerile and tinſel logic 
could 
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eculd carry the leaſt weight or conviction with it, 
how muſt you ſtand affected by the inevitable con- 
cluſfon, as you are pleaſed to term it? According 
to Junius, Silence is Guilt. In many of the pub- 
lic papers, you have been called in the moſt direct 
and offenſive terms a liar and a coward. When 
did you reply to theſe foul accuſations? You have 
been quite filent ; quite chopfallen ; therefore, be- 
cauſe you was filent, the nation has a right to pro- 
nounce you to be both a liar and a coward, from 
your own argument; but, Sir, I will give you 
fair-play; will afford you an opportunity to wipe 
off the firſt appellation ; by defiring the proofs of 
your charge againſt me. Produce them] To wipe 
off the laſt, produce Yourſelf. People cannot bear 
any longer your Lion g. tin, and the deſpicable im- 
foflure of the ol Roman Name which you have af- 
fected. For the future aſſume the name of ſome 
modern * bravo and dark aſſaſſin: Let your appel- 
lation have ſome affinity to your practice. But if 
I muſt periſh, Junius, let me periſh in the face of 
day; be for once a generous and open enemy. [| 
allow that gothic appeals to cold Iron are no better 


proofs of a man's honeſty and veracity than hot 
iron 


Was BERU T Us and ancient bravo and dark aſeaſein; 
or does Sir W. D. chink it criminal to ſtab a tyrant to the 
heart ? 
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iron and burning ploughſhares are of female chaſii- 
ty but a ſoldier's honour is as delicate as a wo- 
man's; it muſt not be ſuſpeQted ; you have dared 
to throw more than a ſuſpicion upon mine ; you 
cannot but know the conſequences, which even 
the meckneſs of Chriſtianity would pardon me for, 
aſter the injury you have done me. 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LET- 
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TO $IR WILLIAM DRAPER; k. 3. 


Heret lateri lethalis arundo. 


SIR, , Sept. 25, 1769. 


Arr ſo long an interval, I did not expect 
to ſee the debate revived between us. My anſwer 
to your laſt letter ſhall be ſhort ; for. I write to 
you with reluctance, and I hope we ſhall now con- 
clude our correſpondence for eve. 

Had you been originally and without provoca- 
tion attacked by an anonymous writer, you' would 
have ſome right to demand his name. But in this 
cauſe you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with 
the unpremeditated gallantry of a ſoldier. Vou were 
content to ſet your name in oppoſition to a man, 
who would probably contigue in concealment, 
Yau underſtbod the terms upon which we were to 
correſpond, . and gave at leaſt a tabit aſfent to 
them, After voluntarily attacking me under the 
5 character 
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character of Junius, what poſſible right have you 
to know me under any other? Will you forgive 
me if I inſinuate to you, that you foreſaw ſome 
honour in the apparent ſpirit of coming forward in 
perſon, and that you was not quite indifferent to 
the diſplay of your literary qualifications ? 

Lou cannot but know that the republication of 
my letters was no more than a catch-penny con- 
trivance of a printer, in which it was impoſlible 
I ſhould be concerned, and for which I am no 
way anſwerable. At the ſame time I wiſh you to 
underſtand, that if I do not take the trouble of 
reprinting theſe papers, it is not from any fear of 
giving offence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a ſigniture, adopted merely 
for diſtinction, are unworthy of notice; but when 
you tell me I have ſubmitted to be called a liar and 
a coward, I muſt aſk you in my turn, whether you 
ſeriouſly think it any way incumbent upon me to 
take notice of the ſilly invectives of every ſimple- 
ton, who writes in a news-paper ; and what opi- 
nion you would have conceived of my diſcretion, 
if I had ſuffered myſelf to be the "FI of ſo ſhal- 
low an artifice ?| 

Your appeal to the ſword, though conſiſtent 
enough with your late profeſſion, will neither 
prove your innocence, nor clear you frcm ſuſpici- 

on. 
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on. — Four complaints with regard to the Ma- 
nilla ranſom were, for a conſiderable time, a diſ- 
treſs to government. You were appointed (great- 
ly out of your turn). to'the command of a regi- 
ment, and during that adminiſtration we heard no 
more of Sir William Draper. The faQs, of which 
I ſpeak, may indeed be variouſly accounted for, 
but they are too notorious to be denied; and 1 
think you might have learnt at the univerſity, that 
a falſe concluſion is an error in argument, not a 
breach of veracity. Your ſolicitations, I doubt 
not, were renewed under another adminiſtration. 
Admitting the faQ, I fear an indifferent perſon 
would only infer from it, that experience had 
made you acquainted with the benefits of complain- 
ing. Remember, Sir, that you have yourſelf con- 
feſſed that, ** Conſidering the critical ſituation of 
* this country, the miniftry are in the right to 
« temporiſe with Spain. This confeſſion reduces 
you to an unfortunate dilemma. By renewing 
your ſolicitations, you muſt either mean to force 
your country into a war at a moſt unſeaſonable 
juncture; or having no view or expectation of that 
kind, that you look for nothing but a private com- 
penſation to yourſelf. 
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As to me, it is by no means neceſſary that! 
ſhould be expoſed to the reſentment of the worſt 
and the moſt powerful men in this country, tho' 
I may be indifferent about yours. Though zo 

would fight, there are others who would aſſaſſi- 
nate. 

But after all, Sir, where is the injury ? You 
aſſure me, that my logic is puerile and tinſel, that 
it carries not the leaſt weight or conviction, that 
my premiſes are falſe and my concluſions abſurd, 
If this be a juſt deſcription of me, how is it poſſi- 
ble for ſuch a writer to diſtutb your peace of mind, 
or to, injure a character fo well eftabliſhed as 
yours? Take care, Sir William, how you in- 
dulge this unruly temper, leſt the world ſhould 
ſuſpeQ that conſcience has ſome ſhare in your re- 
ſentments. You have more to fear from the trea- 

chery of your own paſſions, than rom any male- 
volence of mine.. 

I believe, Sir, you will never know me. A con- 
fiderable time muſt certainly elapſe before we are 
perſonally. acquainted. You need not, however, 
regret the delay, or ſuffer an apprehenſion that 
any length of time can reſtore you to the Chriſti- 
an meekneſs of your temper, and diſappoint your 
preſent indignation. If Lunderſtand your charac- 


ter, there is in- your own breaſt a repoſitory, in 
which 
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which your reſentments may be ſafely laid up 
for future occaſions, and preſerved without the 
hazard of diminution. The Odia in longum jaciens, 
gue reconderet, auctague promeret, I thought had 
only belonged to the worſt character of antiquity. 
The text is in Tacitus ;—you know beſt where 
to look for the commentary. 


]J UNIUS. 
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A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS, 


* SIR, Oar. 7, 1769. 


As you have not favoured me with either of 
the explanations demanded of you, I can have no- 


thing 


#* © Meaſures and not Men' is the common cant of affected 
moderation ;——a baſe, counterfeit language, fabricated by 
knaves, and made current among fools, Such gentle cen- 
ſure is not fitted to the preſent, degenerate ſtate of ſociety. 
When does it avail to expoſe the abſurd contrivance, or 
pervicious tendency of meaſures, if the man, who adviſes 
or executes, ſhall be ſuffered not only to eſcape with impuni- 
ty, but even to preſerve his power, and inſult us with the 
favour of his Sovereign! 1 would recommend to the reader 
the whole of Mr, Pope's letter to Doctor Arbuthnot, dated 
26 June, 1734, from which the following is an extract.— 
© To reform and not chaſtiſe I am afraid, is impcſlible ; 
« and that the beſt precepts, as well as the beſt laws, would 
© prove of ſmall uſe, if there were no examples to inforce 
© them, To attack vices in the abſtract, without touching 
© perſons, may be ſafe fighting icdeed, but it is fighting 
© with ſhawcows, My greateſt comfort and encourage- 
© me nt to proceed has been to ſee that thoſe, who have no 
„ ſhame, and no fear of any thing elſe, have appeared 
* tonche d by my ſatires.“ 
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thing more to ſay to you upon my own account. 
Your mercy to me, or tenderneſs for yourſelf, has 
been very great. The public will judge of your 
motives. If your exceſs of modeſty forbids you to 
produce either the proofs, or yourſelf, I will ex- 
cuſe it. Take courage ; I have not the temper of 
Tiberius, any more than the rank or power. 
You, indeed, are a tyrant of another ſort, and 
upon your political bed of torture can excruciate 
any ſubjed, from a firſt miniſter down to ſuch a 
grub or butterfly as myſelf ; like another deteſt- 
ed tyrant of antiquity, can make the wretched 
ſufferer fit the bed, if the bed will not fit the ſuf- 
ferer, by disjointing or tearing the trembling limbs 
until they are ſtretched to its extremity. But 
courage, conſtancy and patience, under torments, 
have ſometimes cauſed the moſt hardened monſters 
to relent, and forgive the object of their cruelty. 
You, Sir, are determined to try all that human 
nature can endure, until ſhe expires: elſe, was 
it poſſible that you could be the author of that moſt 
inhuman letter to the Duke of Bedford, I have 
read with aſtoniſhment and horror? Where, Sir, 
where are the feelings of your own heart, when 
you could upbraid a moſt affectionate father with 
the loſs of his only and moſt amiable ſon ? Read 
over again thoſe cruel lines of yours, and let them 

wring 
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wring your very ſoul! Cannot political queſtions 
be diſcuſſed without deſcending to the moſt odious 
perſonalities ? Muſt you go wantonly out of your 
way to torment declining age, becauſe the Duke 
of Bedford may have quarrelled with thoſe whoſe 
cauſe and politics you efpoufe ? For ſhame ! for 
thame! As you have ſpoke daggars to him, you 
may juſtly dread the w/e of them againſt your own 
breaſt, did a want of courage, or of noble ſenti- 
ments, ſtimulate him to ſuch mean revenge. He 
is above it; he is brave. Do you fancy that your 
own baſe arts have infected our whole iſland ? But 
your own reflections, your own conſcience, muſt 
and will, if you have any ſpark of humanity re- 
maining, give him moſt ample vengeance. Not all 
the power of words with which you are fo graced, 
will ever waſh out, or even palliate this foul blot 
in your character. I have not time at preſent to 
diſſect your letter ſa minutely as I could wiſh, 
but I will be bold enough to ſay, that it is (as to 
reaſon and argument) the molt extraordinary piece 
of florid impotence that ever was iinpoſed upon the 
eyes and ears of the too credulous and deluded 
mob. It accuſes the Duke of Bedford of high- 
treaſon. Upon what foundation ? You tell us, 
be That the Duke's pecuniary charafter makes it 

more 
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% more than probable, that he could not have 
« made ſuch facrifices at the peace, without ſome 
« private compenſations ; that his conduct carried 
„ with it an interior evidence, beyond all the le- 
« gal proofs of a court of juſtice.” 

My academical education, Sir, bids me tell you 
that it is neceſſary to eftabliſh the truth of your 
firſt propofition, before you preſume to draw in- 
ferences from it. Firſt prove the avarice, before 
you make the raſh, haſty, and moſt wicked con- 
cluſion. This father, Junius, whom you call a- 
varicious, allowed that ſon eight thouſand pounds 
a-year. Upon his moſt unfortunate death, which 
your uſual goodnature took care to remind him of, 
he greatly increaſed the jointure of the afflited 
lady, his widow. Is this avarice > Is this doing 
good by fealth ? It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy as a 
maſter of a family 3 if ſplendor and juſt magnifi- 
cence, without wild waſte and thoughtleſs extra- 
vagance, may conſtitute the character of an ava- 
ricious man, the Duke is guilty. But for a mo- 
ment let us admit that an- ambaſſador may love 
money too much; what proof do you give that he 
has taken any to betray his, country? ls it hear- 
ſay ? or the evidence of letters? or ocular 2: or 
the evidence of thoſe concerned in this black affair; 

Produce 
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produce your authorities to the public. It is a 
moſt impudent kind of ſorcery to attempt to blind 


us with the ſinoke, without convincing us that the 
fire has exiſted, You firſt brand him with a vice + 
that he is free from, to render him odious and % 


ſuſpected. Suſpicion is the foul weapon with 
which you make all your chief attacks ; with that 
you ſtab. But ſhall one of the firſt ſubjects of the 
realm be ruined in his fame ; ſhall even his life be 
in conſtant danger, from a charge built upon ſuch 
ſandy foundations ? Muſt his houſe be beſieged 
by lawleſs ruftans, his journies impeded, and even 
the aſylum of an altar be inſecure, from aſſertions 
fo baſe and falſe ? Potent as he is, the Duke is a- 
menable to juſtice ; 'if guilty, puniſhable. The 
parliament is the high and ſolemn tribunal for mat- 
rers of ſuch great moment. To that be they ſub- 
mitted. But I hope alſo that ſome notice will be 
taken of, and ſome puniſhment inflited upon falſe 
accuſers, eſpecially upon ſuch, Junius, who are 
wwilfully falſe. In any truth I will agree even with 
Junius ; will agree with him, that it is highly un- 
becoming the dignity of Peers to tamper with bo- 
roughs. Ariſtocracy is as fatal as democracy. Our 
conſtitution admits of neither, It loves a King, 
Lords, and Commons really choſen by the un- 


bought ſuffrages of a free people. But. if corrup- 
tion 
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tion only ſhift hands; if the wealthy commoner 
gives the bribe, inſtead of the potent Peer, is the 
ſtate better ſerved by this exchange? Is the real 
emancipation of the borough effected, becauſe.new 
" parchment bonds may poſſibly ſuperſede the old ? 
To fay the truth, wherever ſuch practices prevail, 
they are equally criminal, and deſtructive of our 
freedom. | 

The reſt of your declamation is ſcarce . worth 
conſidering, excepting for the elegance of the lan- 
guage. Like Hamlet in the play, you produce 
two pictures; you tell us, that one is not like the 
Duke of Bedford; then you bring a moſt hideous 
caricatura, and tell us of the reſemblance; but 
multum abludit imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the miniſterial 
quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet, are re- 
ducible to a few ſhort lines and to convince you, 
Sir, that I do not mean to flatter any miniſter, ei- 
ther paſt or preſent, theſe are my thoughts; they 
ſeem to have acted like lovers, or children; have * 
pouted, quarrelled, cried, kiſſed, and been friends 
again, as the objects of deſire, the miniſterial rat- 
tles, have been put into their hands. But ſuch 

Vor. I. * proceedings 


* Sir William gives us a pleaſant account of men, who, 
in his opinion at leaſt, are the beſt qualified to govern an 
empire. e 
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proceedings are very unworthy of the gravity and 
dignity of a great nation. We do not want men 
of abilities; but we have wanted ſteadineſs; we 
want unanimity : your letters, Junins, will not 
contribute thereto. You may one day expire by 
a flame of your own kindling. But it is my hum- 
ble opinion that lenity and moderation, pardon and 
oblivion, will diſappoint the efforts of all the ſedi- 
tious in the land, and extinguiſh their wide fpread- 
ing fires. I have lived with this fentiment ; with 
this I ſhall die. | 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LET- 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER=- 
TISER. 


AK -- 13 08. 1769. 


I: Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of tortures, 
he has made i for himſelf. I ſhall never inter- 
rupt his repoſe. Having changed the fubjeR, 
there are parts of his laſt letter not undeſerving of 
a reply. Leaving his private charaſter and con- 
duct out of the queſtion, I ſhall conſider him 
merely in the capacity of an author, whoſe la- 

bours certainly do no diſcredit to a news-paper. 
We fay, in common diſcourſe, that a man may 
be his own enemy, and the frequency of the ſact 
makes the expreſſion intelligible. But that a man 
ſhould be the bittereſt enemy of his friends, im- 
phes a contradiRion of a peculiar nature. There 
is ſomething in it, which cannot be conceived 
without a confuſion of ideas, nor expreſſed with- 
out a foleciſm in language. Sir William Draper 
is ſtill that fatal friend Lord Granby found him. 
7 | Yet 
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Yet I am ready to do juſtice to his generoſity ; if 
indeed it be not ſomething more than generous, 
to be the voluntary advocate of men, who think 
themſelyes injured by his aſſiſtance, and to con- 
ſider nothing in the cauſe he adopts, but the dif- 
ficulty of defending it. I thought however he 
had been better read in the hiſtory of the human 
heart, than to compare or confound the tortures 
of the body with thoſe of the mind. He ought 
to have known, though perhaps it might not be 
his intereſt to confeſs, that no outward tyranny 
can reach the mind. If conſcience plays the ty- 
rant, it would be greatly for the benefit of the 
world, that ſhe were more arbitrary, and far leſs 
placable, than ſome men find her. 

But it ſeems I have outraged the feelings of a 
ſather's heart. Am I indeed fo injudicious ? 
Does Sir William Draper think I would have 
hazarded my credit with a generous nation, by 
lo groſs a violation of the laws of humanity ; 
Does he think I am fo little acquainted with the 
firſt and nobleſt charaReriſtic of Engliſhmen ? Or 
how will he reconcile ſuch folly with an under- 
ſtanding fo full of artifice as mine? Had he been 
a father, he would have been but little offended . 
with the ſeverity of the reproach, for his mind 


would have been filled with the juſtice of it. He 
would 
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would have ſeen that I did not inſult the feelings 
of a father, but the father who felt nothing. He 
would have truſted to the evidence of his own 
paternal heart, and boldly denied the poſſibility 
of the fact, inſtead of defending it. Againſt 
whom then will this honeſt indignation be directed, 
when I aſſure him that this whole town beheld the 
Duke of Bedford's conduct, upon the death of his 
ſon, with horror and aſtoniſhment. Sir William 
Draper does himſelf but little honour in oppoſing 
the general ſenſe of his country. The people 
are ſeldom wrong ig their opinions,—in their ſen- 
timents they are never miſtaken. There may be 
a vanity perhaps in a ſingular way of thinking; 
but when a man profeſſes a want of thoſe feelings, 
which do honour to the multitude, he hazards 
ſomething infinitely more important than the cha- 
rater of his underſtanding. After all, as Sir 
William may poſſibly be in earneſt in his anxiety 
for the Duke of Bedford, I ſhould be glad to re- 
lieve him from it. He may reſt aſſured that this 
worthy nobleman laughs, with equal indifference 
at my reproaches, and Sir William's diſtreſs about 
him. But here let it ſtop. Even the Duke of 
Bedford, inſenſible as he is, will conſult the tran- 
quillity of his life, in not provoking the modera- 
tion of my temper, If, from the profoundeſt 
contempt, 
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contempt, I ſhould ever riſe into anger, he ſhould 
ſoon find, that all I have already faid of bim was 
lenity and compaſſion. 

Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper 
has confined himſelf to the refutation of two 
charges only. The reſt he had no time to diſ- 
culs ; and indeed it would have been a laborious 
undertaking. To draw up a defence of fuchs 
feries of enormities, would have required a life 
at leaſt as long as that which has been uniformly 
employed in the practice of them. The public 
opinion of the Duke of Bedfgrd's extreme aconv- 
my 15, it ſeems, entirely without foundation. 
Though not very prodigal abroad, in his own fa- 
mily at leaſt he is regular and magnificent. He 
Pays his debts, abhors a beggar, and makes a hand- 
fome ' proviſion for his ſon. His charity has im- 
proved upon the proverb, and ended where it be- 
gan. Admitting the whole force of the ſingle 
inſtance of his domeftic generoſity (wonderful in- 
deed, conſidering the narrowneſs of his fortune, 
and the little merit of his only ſon) the pub- 
lic may ſtill perhaps be diffatisfied, and demand 
ſome other leſs equivocal proofs of his munif- 
cence. Sir William Draper ſhould have entered 
boldly into the detail=—of indigence relieved— 
of arts encouraged=oof ſcience patronized 3 men 

of. 
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of learning protected, and works of genius re- 
warded ;—in ſhort, bad there been a ſingle in- 
tance, befides Mr. Rigby“, of bluſhing merit 
brought forward by the Duke, for the ſervice of 
the public, it ſhould not have been omitted. 

I wiſh it were poſſible to eſtabliſh my inference 
with the ſame certainty, on which I believe the 


principle is founded. My concluſion however 
was not drawn from the principle alone. I am 


not ſo unjuſt as to reafon from one crime to ano- 
ther; though I think, that, of all the vices, 
avarice is moſt apt to taint and corrupt the 
heart. I combined the known temper of the 
man with the extravagant conceſſions made by the 
ambaſſador ; and though I doubt not ſufficient 
care was taken to leave no document of any trea- 
ſonable negociation, I ſtill maintain that the con- 


duct I of this miniſter carries with it an internal 


and a convincing evidence, againſt him. Sir Wil- 
liam Draper ſeems not to know the value or force 
of 


4 This gentleman is ſuppoſed to have the ſame idea of 
bluſhing, that = man blind from his birth, has of ſcarlet or 
Iky-blue. 


+ If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Tor- 
ey's Memoirs, he will ſee with what little ceremony à bribe 
may be offered to a Duke, and with what little ceremony 
it was only n t accepted, 


. 
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of ſuch a proof. He will not permit us to judge 
of the motives of men, by the manifeſt tendency 
of their actions, nor by the notorious character of 
their minds. He calls for papers and witneſſes, 
with a triumphant ſecurity, as if nothing could 
be true, but what could be proved in a court of 
juſtice. Yet a religious man might have remem- 
bered,. upon what foundation ſome truths moſt 
intereſting to mankind, have been received and 
eſtabliſhed. If it were not for the internal evi- 
dence, which the pureſt of religions carries with 
it, what would have become of his once well- 
quoted decalogue, and of the meekneſs of his 
Chriſtianity ? 

The generous warmth of his reſentment makes 
him confound the order of events. He forgets 
that the inſults and the diſtreſſes which the Duke 
of Bedford has ſuffered, and which Sir William has 
lamented with many delicate touches of the true 
pathetic, were only recorded in my letter to his 
Grace, not occaſioned by it. It was a ſimple, 
candid narrative of facts; though, for aught I 
know, it may carry with it ſomething prophetic. 
His Grace undoubtedly has received ſeveral omi- 
nous hints; and I think, in certain circumſtances 
a wiſe man would do well to prepare himſelf for 


the event. 
But 
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But I have a charge of a heavier nature againſt 
Sir William Draper. He tells us that the Duke 
of Bedford is amenable to juſtice ;—that parlia- 
ment is a high and folemn tribunal ; and that, if 
guilty, he may be puniſhed by due courſe of law ; 
and all this, he ſays, with as much gravity. as if 
he believed one word of the matter. I hope in- 
deed, the day of impeachments will arrive, before 
this nobleman eſcapes out of life ;—but to refer 
us to that mode of proceeding now, with ſuch a 
miniſtry, and ſuch a. Houſe of Commons as the 
preſent, what is it, but an indecent mockery. of 
the common ſenſe af the nation? I think he might 
have contented: himſelf with defending the great- 
eſt enemy, without. inſulting the diſtreſſes of his 
country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, with 
reſpec to the preſent condition of affairs, is too 
looſe and. undetermined to be of any ſervice to the 
public How ſtrange is it, that this. gentleman 
ſhould dedicate ſo much time and argument to the 
defence of worthleſs. or indifferent characters, 
while he gives but ſeven ſolitary lines to the only 
ſubject, which can deſerve his attention, or do 
credit to his abilities. 


Nos. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. | 


S IR, 19 O#. 1769 


1 AM well aſſured that Junius will never deſcend 
to a diſpute with ſuch a writer as 'Modeſtus (whoſe 
letter appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday) eſ- 
pecially as the diſpute muſt be chiefly about words. 
Notwithſtanding the pariiality of the public, it 
does not appear that Junius values hiniſelf upon 
any ſuperior ſkill in compoſition, and I hope his 
time will always be more uſefully employed than 
in the trifling refinements of verbal criticiſm. Mo- 
'deflus,, however, ſhall have no reaſon to triumph 
in the filence and moderation of Junius. If he 
knew as much of the propriety of language, as! 
believe he does of the facts in queſtion, he would 
have been as cautious of attacking Junius upon his 
compoſition, as he ſeems to be of entering into the 
ſubject of it; yet after all, the laſt is the only ar- 
ticle of any importance to the public. 

I do not wonder at the unremitted rancour with 


which 
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which the Duke of Bedford and his adherents inva- 
riably ſpeak of a nation, which we well know has 
been too much injured. to be eaſily forgotten, But 
why muſt Junius be an Iriſhman, ?—The abſurdity 
of bis writings betrays him.—Waving all conſidera- 
tion of the inſult offered by Madeſtus to the declar 
red judgment of the people (they may well bear 
this among the reſt) let us follow the ſeyeral. in- 
ſtances, and try whether the charge be fairly ſup- 
ported. | 
Firſt then,—the leaving a man to enjoy ſuch 
repoſe as he can find upon a bed of torture, is ſe- 
vere indeed; perhaps too much ſo, when applied 
to ſuch a trifler as Sir William Draper ; but there 
is nothing abſurd either in the idea or expreſſion. 
Modeftus cannot diſtinguiſh between a ſarcaſm and 
2 contradiction. 
2. I affirm with Junius, that it is the frequency 
of the fact, which alone can make us compre- 
hend how a man can be his own enemyt We 
ſhould never arrive at the complex idea conveyed 
by thofe words, if we had only feen one or two 
inftances of a man acting to his own prejudice. 
Offer the propofition to a child, or a man unuſed 
ta compound his ideas, and you will ſoon fee how 
little either of them underſtand you. It is not a 
ſimple idea ariſing from a ſingle fact, but a very 
* complex 
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complex idea ariſing from many facts well obſerved, 
and accurately compared. 

3. Modęſtus could not, without great affectation, 
miſtake the meaning of Junius, when he ſpeaks of 
a man who is the bittereſt enemy of his friends, 
He could not but know, that Junius ſpoke, not 
of a falſe or hollow friendſhip, but of a real in- 
tention to ſerve, and that intention producing the 
worſt effects of enmity. Whether the deſcription 
be ſtrictly applicable to Sir William Draper is ano- 
ther queſtion. Junius does not ſay that it is more 
criminal for a man to be the enemy of his friends 
than his own, though he might have affirmed it 
with truth. In a moral light a man may certainly 
take greater liberties with himſelf than with ano- 
ther. To ſacrifice ourſelves merely is a weakneſs 
we may indulge in, if we think proper, for we do 
it at our own hazard and expence ; but, under the 
pretence of friendſhip, to ſport with the reputati- 
on, or facrifice the honour of another, is ſome- 
thing worſe than weakneſs; and if, in favour of 
the fooliſh intention, we do not call it a crime, we 
muſt allow at leaſt that it ariſes from an overween- 
ing, buſy, meddling i mpudence.— Junius ſays only, 
and he ſays truly, that it is more extraordinary, 
that it involves a greater contradiction than the 


other ; and is it not a maxim received in life, that 
in 
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in general we can determine more wiſely for others 
than for ourſelves? The reaſon of it is ſo clear in 
argument, that it hardly wants the confirmation of 
experience. Sir William Draper, I confeſs, is an 
exception to the general rule, though not much to 
his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to his Ethicks, 
he may perhaps diſcover the truth of what Junius 
ſays, that no outward tyranny can reach the mind. 
The tortures of the body may be introduced by 
way of ornament or illuſtration to repreſent thoſe 
of the mind, but ſtrictly there is no ſimilitude be- 
tween them. They are totally different both in 
their cauſe and operation. The wretch, who ſuf- 
fers upon the rack, is merely paſſive ; but when 
the mind is tortured, it is not at the command of 
any outward power. It is the ſenſe of guilt which 
conſtitutes the puniſhment, and creates that tor- 
ture with which the guilty mind acts upon itſelf. 

5. He miſquotes what Junius ſays of conſcience, 
and makes the ſentence ridiculous, by making it 
his own. | a 5 

So much for compoſition. Now for fact.— Ju- 
nius it ſeems has miſlaken the Duke of Bedford. 
His grace had all the proper feelings of a father, 
though he took care to ſuppreſs the appearance of 
them. Yet it was an occaſion, one would think, 

on 
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on which he need not have been aſhamed of his 
grief; —on which leſs fortitude would have done 
him more honour. I can conceive indeed a bene- 
volent motive for his endeavouring to aſſume an air 
of tranquillity in his own family, and I wiſh Icould 
diſcover any thing, in the reſt of his character, to 
juſtify my aſſigning that motive to his behaviour, 
But is there no medium? Was it neceſſary to ap- 
pear abroad, to ballot at the India-Houſe, and 
make a public diſplay, though it were only of an 
apparent inſenſibility : I know we are treading on 
tender ground, and Junius, I am convinced, does 
not wiſh to urge this queſtion farther. Let the 
friends of the Duke of Bedford' obſerve that hum- 
ble ſilence, which becomes their ſituation. They 
ſhould recollect that there are ſtill ſome facts in 
ſtore, at which human nature would ſhudder. [1 
ſhall be underſtood by thoſe whom. it concerns, 
when I ſay that theſe facts go no farther than to 
the Duke“. ; 

t 


* Within a fortnight after lord Taviſtock's death, the ve · 
nerable Gertrude had 4 route at Bedford-houſe. The good 
Duke (who had only ſirty thouſand pounds a year) ordered 
an iaventory to be taken of his ſon's wearing apparel, down 
to his ſlippers, ſold them all, and put the money in bis poc- 
ket. The amiable Marchioneſs, ſhocked at ſuch brutal, 
and unfeeling evarice, gave the value of the cloaths, to the 


Marqzis% ſervant, ont of her own purſe, That incompara- 


ble ; 
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It is not inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe that a man may 
be quite indifferent about one part of a charge, 
yet ſeverely ſtung with .another, and though he 
feels no remorſe, that he may wiſh to be revenged. 
The charge of inſenſibility carries a reproach in- 
deed, but no danger with it. — Junius had » ſaid, 
there are others who would aint. Madeflus, 
knowing his man, will, not ſuffer the inſinuation to 
be divided, but fixes it all upon the Duke of. Bed- 
ford. | 1 

Without determining upon what evidence Juni- 
us would chooſe to be condemned, I will ventute to 
maintain, in oppoſition to Modeſtus, or to Mr. 
Rigby (who is certainly not Moueſtus) or any other 
of the Bloomſbury gang, that the evidence againſt 
the Duke of Bedford is as ſtrong as any preſump- 
tive evidence can be. It depends upon a combina- 
tion of facts and reaſoning, which require no con- 
firmation from the anecdote of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. This anecdote was referred to, merely 
to ſhew how ready a great man may be to receive 

| a 


bie weman did not long ſurvive her husband. When ſhe 
died, the Ducheſs of Bedford tieated her as the Duke had 
treated his only ſon, She ordered every gown and trinket 
to be ſo'd, and pocketed the money'—Theſe are the mon- 
ſters, whom Sir William Dei per comes forward to deſend.— 
May God proteQ me from doing any thing that may requli e 
ſuch defence, or deſerye ſuch friendſhip. 
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a great bribe ; and if Madeſtus could read the origi- 
nal, he would ſee that the expreſſion, only not ac- 
cepted, was probably the only one in our language 
that exactly fitted the caſe. The bribe, offered to 
the Duke of Marlborough, was not refuſed. 

I cannot conclude without taking notice of 
this honeſt gentleman's learning, and wiſhing he 
had given us a little more of it. When he acci- 
dentally found himſelf ſo*near ſpeaking truth it 
was rather unfair of him to leave out the non potu- 
iſſe refelli. As it ſtands, the pudet hec opprobria 
may be divided equally between Mr. Rigby and 
the Duke of Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take for grant- 
ed, will aſſert his natural right to the modeſty of 
the quotation, and leave all the opprobium to his 


Grace. 
PHILO JUNIUS. 
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10 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER- 
TISER. 


81 R, Oct. 17, 1769. 


Pear ECTLY convinced as I am of my own in- 
ability to enter the lifts, or uſe my pen againſt the 
two-edged ſword that glitters in the hand of J uni- 
us, nothing but my being. impelled by that uncomr 
mon kind of gratitude, which makes us not only 
thankful for benefits received, but inclines us to 
love and reſpect our benefactor, could tempt me 
forth to. ſo unequal a combat, or prevail on me to 
offer even a fact to. the public, through ſuch a 
channel as our news-papers. 

Let my motive then plead my. excuſe, while J 
reply to the charge which appears moſt difficult 
to be cleared, becauſe it is.-moſt general, which 
pn bas made againſt the Duke of Bedford. 
Junius calls upon Sir William Draper to en- 
* ter-boldly into the detail of indigence relieved z 
of arts encouraged; of ſcience patronized 3. of 
men of learning protected; and works of genius 
rewarded.” | 
Vor. I. E e Under 
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Under any of theſe denominations, it muſt be 
extremely painful to a woman, whoſe higheſt 
merit ſhould be modeſt, and of courſe a bluſhing 
merit, to appear ; yet truth and gratitude ought 
to ſurmount female delicacy fo far, as to relate a - 
matter of fact, which ſhe hopes will be one proof 
of the injuſtice of the charge here quoted againſt 
the Duke of Bedford. 

When his Grace was lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the ſeries of letters between Henty and 
Frances happened to fall into his hands. In the 
preface, Henry ſpeaks of the diſtreſſes of his for- 
tune, and the juſtifiable means by which thoſe 
” Gdiſtreffes were occaftoned, His Grace's huma- 
nity was affected ; he enquired into the author's 
ſituation, and on finding it to be what is there 
deſcribed, unſolicited by aught but his own noble 
nature, he ſent for Henry, and in the moſt oblig- 
ing and gracious manner preſented him with a 
patent nnn. which was at that time va- 
cant. 

Sure I am, that many parallel, perhaps more 
meritorious, inſtances of his Grace's munificence, 
might be rerounted, if thoſe, who like me have 
partaken of them, had virtue ſufficient to ac- 
knowledge themſelves obliged; when they had re- 


ceived an obligation. 
FRAN CES. 
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ro THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER- 


TLISER, 
SIR, 08. 20, 1769 


| VERY fincerely applaud the ſpirit with which 
2 lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her bene» 
factor. Though I think ſhe has miſtaken the 
point, ſhe ſhews @ virtue which makes ber re- 
ſpectable. The queſtion turned upon the perſonal 


generoſity or avarice of a man, whoſe private favs 


tune is immenſe. 

The proofs oſ his munificence muſt be drawn 
from the uſes to which he has applied that for- 
tune. I was not ſpeaking of à lord heutenant 
of Ireland, but of a rich Engliſh Duke, whoſe 
wealth gave him the means of doipg as much 
good in this country, as he derived from bis power 
in another. I am far from wiſhing to leſſen the 
merit of this ſingle benevolent action perhaps 
it is the more conſpicuous from ſtanding alone. 
All I mean to ſay is, that it proves nothing in the 

eſent argument | wy £44 
- 2 JUNIUS. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER»s 
TISER, 


SIR, Sept. 5, 1769. 


Ir. not wonderful that the great cauſe, in which 
this country is engaged, ſhould have rouſed and 
engroſſed the whole attention of the people. I 
rather admire the generous ſpirit with which they 
feel and aſſert their intereſt in this important queſ- 
tion, than blame them for their indifference about 
any other. When the conſtitution is openly in- 
vaded, when the firſt original right of the people, 
from which all laws derive their authority, is di- 
reQly attacked, inferior grievances naturally loſe 
their force, and are ſuffered to paſs by without 
puniſhment or obſervation. The preſent miniſtry 
are as ſingularly marked by their fortune, as by 
their crimes. Inſtead of atoning for their former 
conduct by a wiſe or popular meaſure, they 
have found, in the enormity of one fact, a cover 
and defence for a ſeries of meaſures, which muſt 


have been fatal to any other admiaiſtration, I fear 
| we 
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we are too remiſs in obſerving the whole of their 
proceedings. Struck with the principal figure, 
we do not ſufficiently mark in what manner the 
canvaſs is filled up. Yet ſurely it is not a leſs 
crime, nor leſs fatal in its conſequences, to en- 
courage a flagrant breach of the law by a military 
force, than to make uſe of the forms of parlia- 
ment to deſtroy the conſtitution. The miniſtry 
ſeem determined to give us a choice of difficulties, 
and, if poſlible, to perplex us with the multitude 
of their offences. The expedient is worthy 
of the Duke of Grafton. But though he has pre- 
leryed a gradation and variety in his meaſures, we 
ſhould remember that the principle is uniform. 
DiRated by the ſame ſpirit, they deſerve the ſame 
attention. The following fact, though of the moſt 
alarming nature, has not yet been clearly ſtated to 
the public, nor have the conſequences of it been 
ſufficiently underſtood. Had I taken it up at an 
early period, I ſhould have been accuſed of an 
uncandid, malignant precipitation, as if I watched 
for an unfair advantage againſt the miniſtry, and 
would not allow them a reaſonable time to do their 
duty. They now ſtand without excuſe. Inſtead 
of employing the leifure they have had, ia a ſtrict 
examination of the offence, and puniſhing the of- 
fenders, they ſeem to have conſidered that indul- 


gence 
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gence as a ſecurity to them, that with a little time 
and management the whole affair might be buried 
in ſilence, and utterly forgotten. 

* A major general of the army is arreſted by the 
ſheriffs officers for a conſiderable debt. He per- 
ſuades them to conduct him to the Til-Yard in 
St. James's Park, under ſome pretence of buſineſs 
which it imported him to ſettle before he was con- 
fined. He applies to a ſerjeant, not immediately 
on duty, to aſſiſt with ſome of his companions in 
favouring his eſcape. He attempts it. A buſtle 
enſues. The bailiffs claim their priſoner. + An 
officer of the guards, not then on duty, takes 
part in the affair, applies to the & lieutenant com- 
manding the Titt-Yard guard, and urges him to 
turn out his guard to relieve a general officer. 
The lieutenant declines interfering in perſon, but 
ſtands at a diſtance, and ſuffers the buſineſs to be 
done, The officer takes upon himſelf, to order 
out the guard. In a moment they are in arms, 
quit their guard, march, reſcue the general, and 
drive away the ſheriffs officers, who in vain repre- 
ſent their right to the priſoner, and the nature of 
the arreſt. The ſoldiers firſt conduct the general 
into the guard-room, then eſcort him to a pow 
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Major General Ganſel. + Lieutenant Dodd. 
{F Lieutenant Garth, 
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of ſafety, with bayonets fixed, and in all the 
forms of military triumph. I will not enlarge 
vpon the various circumſtances which attended 
this atrocious proceeding. The perſonal injury 
received by the officers of the law in the execution 
of their duty, may perhaps be atoned for by ſome 
private compenſation. I confider nothing but the 
wound, which has been given to the law iiſelf, 
to which no remedy has been applied, no ſatis- 
faction made. Neither is it my deſign to dwell 
upon the miſconduQ of the parties concerned, 
any farther than is neceſſa ry to ſhew the behaviour 
of the miniſtry in its true light. I would make 
every compaſſionate allowance for the infatuation 
of the priſoner, the falſe and criminal diſcretion 
of one officer, and the madneſs of another. I 
would leave the ignorant foldiers entirely out of 
the queſtion. They are certainly the leaſt guilty, 
though they are the only perſons who have yet 
fuffered, even in the appearance of puniſhment®, 
The fact itſelf, however atrocious, is not the 
principal point to be conſidered. It might have 
happened under a more regular government, and 
with guards better diſciplined than ours. The 
main queſtion is, in what manner have the miniſtry 


aQed 


* A few of them were confined, 
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acted on this extraordinary occaſion. A genera} 
officer calls upon the King's own guard, then 
actually on duty, to reſcue him from the laws of 
his country; yet at this moment he is in a fitua- 
tion no worſe, than if he had not committed an 
offence, equally enormous in a civil and military 
view.—A lieutenant upon duty deſignedly quits 
his guard, and ſuffers it to be drawn out by an- 
other officer, for a purpoſe he well knew (as 
we may collect from appearance of caution, 
which only makes his behaviour the more crimi- 
nal) to be in the higheſt degree illegal. Has this 
gentleman been called to a court-martial to an- 
ſwer for his conduct? No. Has it been cenſured ? 
No. Has it been in any ſhape inquired into d 
No.——Another lieutenant, not upon duty, nor 
even in his regimentals, is daring enough to order 
out the King's guard, over which he had properly 
no command, aud engages them in a violation of 
the laws of his country, perhaps the moſt ſingular 
and extravagant that ever was attempted.—W hat 
puniſhment has he ſuffered ? Literally none. Sup- 
poſing he ſhould be proſecuted at common law for 
the reſcue, will that circumſtance, from which the 
miniſtry can derive no merit, excuſe or juſtify their 
ſuffering ſo flagrant a breach of military diſcipline 
to paſs by unpuniſhed, and unnoticed? Are they 


aware 


of 
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aware of the outrage offered to their Sovereign, 
when his own proper guard is ordered out to ſtop 
by main force, the execution of his laws? What 
are we to conclude from ſo ſcandalous a negleQ of 
their duty, but that they have other views, which 
can only be anſwered by ſecuring the attach- 
ment of the guards? The miniſter would hardly 
be ſo cautious of offending them, if he did not 
mean, in due time, to call for their aſſiſtance. 
With reſpect to the parties themſelves, let it be 
obſerved, that theſe gentlemen are neither young 
officers, nor very young men. Had they belonged 
to the unfledged race of enſigns, who infeſt our 
ſtreets, and diſhonour our public places, it might 
perhaps be ſufficient to ſend them back to that diſ- 
cipline, from which their parents, judging lightly 
from the maturity of their vices, had removed 
them too ſoon. In this caſe, I am ſorry to ſee, 
not ſo much the folly of youth, as the ſpiit of the 
corps, and the connivance of government. I do 
not queſtion that there are many brave and worthy 
officers in the regiment of guards. But conſider- 
ing them as a corps, I fear, it will be found that 
they are neither good ſoldiers, nor good ſubjects. 
Far be it from me to inſinuate the moſt diſtant re- 
flection upon the army. On the contrary, I ho- 


nour and eſteem the profeſſion ; and if theſe gen- 
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tlemen were better ſoldiers, Iam ſure they would 
be better ſubjects. It is not that there is an inter- 
nal vice or defect in the profeſſion itſelf, as regula- 
ted in this country, but that it is the ſpirit of this 
particular corps to defpiſe their profeſſion, and 
that, while they vainly aſſume the lead of the 
army, they make it matter of impertinent com- 
, pariſon and triumph over the braveſt troops in the 
world (I mean our marching regiments) that 65 
indeed ſtand upon higher ground, and are privi- 
leged to neglect the laborious forms of military 
diſcipline and duty, Withont dwelling longer 
upon a moſt invidious fubjeR, T ſhall leave it to 
military men, who have ſeen a ſervice more aQtive 
than the parade, to determine whether or no ! 
ſpeak truth, 

How far this dangerous fpirit has been encou- 
raged by government, and to what pernicious 
purpoſes it may be applied hereafter, well deſerves 
our moſt ſerious conſideration. I know indeed, 
that when this affair happened, an affectation of 
alarm ran through the miniſtry. Something muſt 
be done to ſave appearances. The caſe was too 
flagrant to be paſſed by abſolutely without notice, 
But how have they ated ? Inſtead of ordering the 

officers concerned, and who ſtrictly ſpeaking, = 
þ alone 
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alone guilty, to be put under arreſt, and brought 
to trial, they would have it underſtood, that 
they did their duty compleatly, in confining a 
ſerjeant and four private ſoldiers, until they ſhould 
be demanded by the civil power ; ſo that while 
the officers, who ordered or permitted the thing 
to be done, eſcape without cenſure, the poor men 
who obeyed thoſe orders, who in a military view 
are no way reſponſible for what they did, and 
who for that reaſon have been diſcharged by the 
civil magiſtrates, are the only objects whom the 
miniſtry have thought proper to expoſe to puniſh- 
ment. They did not venture to bring ever. theſe 
men to a court martial, becauſe they knew their 
evidence would be fatal to ſome perſons, whom 
they were determined to protect. Otherwiſe, I 
doubt not, the lives of theſe unhappy, friendleſs 
ſoldiers would long ſince have been ſacrificed 
without ſcruple, to the ſecurity of their guilty 
officers. | 92 | 
have been accuſed of endeavouring to enflame 
the paſſions of the people.—Let me now appeal 
to their underſtanding. If there be any tool of 
adminiſtration daring enough to deny theſe faQs, 
or ſhameleſs enough to defend the conduct of the 
miniſtry, let him come forward, I care not un- 
— F f 2 der 
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der what title he appears. He ſhall find me ready 
to maintain the truth of my narrative, and the 
juſtice of my obſervations upon it, at the hazard 
of my utmoſt credit with the public. 

Under the moſt arbitrary governments, the 
common adminiſtration of juſtice is ſuffered to 
take its courſe. The ſubject, though robbed of 
his ſhare in the legiſlature, is ſtill protected by 
the laws. The political freedom of the Engliſh 
conſtitution was once the pride and honour of an 
Engliſhman. The civil equality of the laws pre- 
ſerved the property, and defended the ſafety of 
the ſubject. Are theſe glorious privileges, the 
birthright of the people, or are we only tenants 
at the will of the miniſtry ?—But that I know 
there is a ſpirit of reſiſtance in the hearts of my 
countrymen, that they value life, not by its con- 
veniences, but by the independance and dignity 
of their condition, T ſhould, at this moment, 


appeal only to their diſcretion. I ſhould per- 
ſuade them to baniſh from their minds all me- 


mory of what we were; I ſhould tell them this is 
not a time to remember that we were Engliſhmen 
and give it as my laſt advice, to make ſome early 
agreement with the miniſter, that ſince it has 


pleaſed him to rob us of thoſe political rights, 
| which 
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which once diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of a 
country, where honour was happineſs, he would 
leave us at leaſt the humble, obedient ſecurity of 


citizens, and graciouſly en to protect us 
in our ſubmiſſton. 


JUNIUS 


- 
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A LETTER OF MODESTUS TO JUNIUS. 


SIR, 13 Nov. 1769 


HREE weeks are elapſed fince you favoured 


the public with an eſſay on the arreſt of a general 
officer. You wreſted the circumſtances with which 


it was attended, into a crime againſt adminiſtra- 
tion. You told the ſtory in your own way; you 
reaſoned upon it in your own way alſo; you 
abuſed, you praiſed, you challenged, and you 
concluded. In all this it would be difficult to 
decide, whether the inveteracy of your malice, 
the abſurdity of your argument, the barbarity of 
your intention, or the dullneſs of your ſtile and 
compoſition, appeared moſt conſpicuous. 

But, Sir, waving the reſt, you challenged, and 
theſe are the preciſe terms of your defiance : * 1 
have been accuſed of endeavouring to inflame 
the paſſions of the people—let me now appeal 
© to their underſtanding. If there be any tool 
of adminiſtration daring enough to deny theſe 
facts, or ſhameleſs enough to defend the conduct 


of the miniſtry, let him come forward, care 
s not 
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not under 'what title he appears. He ſhall find 
© me ready to maintain the truth of my narra- 
tive, and the juſtice of my obſervations upon 
« it, at the hazard of my utmoſt credit with the 
public. 

Two days after your letter made its appearance 
in the Public Advertiſer, an anſwer to it appeared 
in the Gazetteer, in which your challenge was 
accepted in the following words: * You chal- 
© lenge any tool of adminiſtration to defend the 
conduct of miniſtry; I accept of your challenge, 
| * though it is not addreſſed to me. I am no tool 
| © of adminiſtration, hut your equal, Junius, per- 
© haps your ſuperior, in every thing that may be- 

© come a man. I defire for judges of the conteſt, 
* juſtice, candor and impartiality. I dare you to 
the uttermoſt ; and if I do not make you appear, 
in the eyes of all reaſonable men, as contempti- 
ble, as you deſerve to be, let the ſcorn be tranſ- 
* ferred to myſelf. 

What is the reaſon, Junius, that you have 
hitherto taken no notice of that letter? The au- 
thor of it, too candid to affirm what he could not 
immediately prove, ſuppoſed, in his argument, 
your narrative to be true; and even on that ſup- 
poſition, he demonſtrated your obſervations not 

only unjuſt, but inconſiſtent, even to to abſurdity. 
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But if he could not with certain knowledge deny 
the fact, he doubted it; he told you ſoz and, in 
the belief that no man would give a formal chal- 
lenge without purſuing it, he has enquired into 
the truth of that fact. He tells you now, and 
will maintain it at the utmoſt hazard of his cre- 
dit with the public, that your narrative is no lef 
ſalſe than your obſervations are fallacious. It is 
falſe (for inſtance) that the general officer ap- 
plied to a ſerjeant, not on duty, to favour his 
eſcape. It is falſe, that the officer of the guard 
ſtood at a diſtance, and ſuffered the buſineſs to be 
done. He was ſpoke to by the other officer in the 
coffee-houſe, and he not only declined interfering 
in perſon, but flatly refuſed his aſſiſtance direQly 
or indirectly. He did more; he diſſuaded his 
brother officer from his intention, and believed 
he had prevailed, His only fault was, being the 
dupe of the others apparent repentance, who 
left the coffee-houſe as if he intended to proceed 
no farther in the attempt; and took the oppor- 
tunity to apply to ſome ſoldiers of the guard, 
while the officer who commanded it remained in 
the coffee-houſe. It is falſe that the guard was 
turned out, or under arms. And it is' a moſt ma- 
licious conſtruction of the faireſt conduct, to blame 
adminiſtration, becauſe theſe gentlemen have not 
been puniſhed by military law. The 
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The truth is, that it was propoſed to try the 
offenders by military law, immediately after the 
offence was committed; but, in @ conſultation 
with the civil magiſtrate, it was judged improper, 
leſt a military trial ſhould prejudge the ation now 
depending, and in which the offenders are at pre- 
ſent under bail. A fair trial is the right of every 
Engliſhman, whatever offence he may he guilty 
of. Our civil rights are our moſt precious bleſ- 
ſings; and our form of trial is the bulwark of 
theſe rights; and, Sir, you contradict the prin- 
ciples you profeſs, when you endeavour to ſet up 
martial, in oppoſition to common law, and give 
that the lead which ought to follow. Had theſe 
gentlemen been firſt tried by military Jaw, the 
evidences brought before a court-martial muſt 
have been afterwards examined in the courts of 
law z but witneſſes already examined upon oath, 
according to the arbitrary proceedings of a court- 
martial, cannot be unexceptionable in a ſubſe- 
quent ciyil action. Their evidence, however ex- 
torted, would awe them to conceal, or diſguiſe 
the truth, which our form of civil trial is ſo well 
calculated to diſcover. And you, Junius, a pa- 
triot, an aſſertor of the rights of Engliſhmen, 
would have declaimed and exclaimed, with ſome 
appearance of juſtice, againſt the proceedings of = 
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court-martial, which ſhould have deprived theſe 
officers of that fair and legal trial, which they 
have a nght, as Engliſhmen, to demand. 

Our military laws preſcribe the puniſhment of 
caſhiering, for offences of this nature. But how 
is this crime to be proved? Only by the verdiQ of 
a jury in a civil action; and the judgment upon 
it is evidence of record in the ſubſequent court- 
martial: but theſe are matters of which you are 
ignorant. You go on in your own method, to 
clap the cart before the horſe; and you would 
have punithed by military law, an offence which 
military law cannot take cognizance of, until it 
has been legally found one by the verdiQ of a jury. 
Thus, blinded by your paſſion, or unacquainted 
with the conſtitution, you would overturn it, to 
wreck your reſentment againſt a miniſtry, which, 
in this inſtance at leaſt, has acted in its trueſt 
ſpirit. 

It is time, Junius, you ſhould think of the chal- 
lenge you gave. I know you to be flow, and [ 
have not hurried you. But ſomething is due to 
your character; which has already ſuffered in the 
article of challenges. I ſhould wiſh to meet you 
on this ground; or, indeed, on any other. Stand 
forward, man, the cauſe is not ſo bad, but ſome- 


thing may till be ſaid for it: you can, at leaſt, 
call . 
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call names. I warn you, however, that I ſhall 
take no notice of any of your myrmidons; not 
even Philo-Junius, ſhould you write another let- 
ter under that ſignature. But I warn you alſo, 
that if you ſuffer yourſelf to be thus inſulted, after 
the provocation you have given, you are ruined 
with the public, and you will paſs, even in the 
opinion of Wilkes and Liberty, for what you are, 
the baffled emiſſary of a deſperate faction. 


MODESTUS. 
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TO THE PAINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 


SIR, Mu. 14. 1769. 


Tu E variety of remarks, which has been 
made upon the laſt letter of Juxivs, and my own 
opinion of the writer, Who, whatever may be his 
faults, is certainly not a weak man, have induced 
me to examine, with ſome attention, the ſubject 
of that letter. I could not perſuade myſelf that, 
while he had plenty of important materials, he 
would have taken up a light or trifling occaſion to 
attack the miniſtry 3 much leſs could I conceive that 
it was his iptention to ruin the officers concerned 
in the reſcue of general Ganſel, or to injure the 
general himſelf. Theſe are little objects, and can 
no way contribute to the great purpoſes he ſeems 
to have in view by addreſſing himſelf to the pub- 
lic. Without conſidering the ornamented ſtile he 
has adopted, I determined to look farther into the 
matter, before I decided upon the merits of his 

we letter. 
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letter. The firſt ſtep I took was to enquire into 
the truth of the facts; for if theſe were either 
falſs or mifrepreſetted, the moſt artful exertion of 
his underſtanding, in reaſoning upon them, would 
only be a diſgrace to him.— Now, Sir, I have found 
every circumſtance ſtated by Jui us to be lite- 
rally true, General Ganſel perfuaded the bailiffs 
to conduct him to the parade, and certainly ſoli- 
cited a Corporal and other Soldiers to aſſiſt him in 
making his eſcape. Captain Dodd did certainly ap» 
ply to Captain Garth for the aſſiſtance of his guard. 
Capt. Garth declined appearing himſelf, but ſtood 
aloof, while the other took upon him to order out 
the King's guard, and by main force teſcued the 
General. It is alſo ftriQtly true, that the General 
was eſcorted by a file of muſqueteers to a place of 
ſecutity.— Theſe are facts, Mr. Woodfall, which I 
promiſe you no gentleman in the guards will deny. 
If all or any of them are falſe, why are they not 
contradicted by the parties themſelves ? However 
ſecure againſt military cenſure, they have yet a 
character to loſe; and ſurely, if they ate innocent, 
it is not beneath them to pay ſome attention to the 
opinion of the public. 
The forte of Junivus's obſervations upon theſe 
faQts cannot be better marked, than by ſtating and 
—_—_ the objections which have been made to 
them. 
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them. One writer ſays, ** Admitting the officers 
have offended, they are puniſhable at common 
* law, and will you have a Britiſh ſubject puniſh- 
ed twice for the ſame offence ? -I anſwer that 
they have committed two offences, both very enor- 
mous, and violated two laws. The reſcue is one 
offence, the flagrant breach of diſcipline another, 
and hitherto it does not appear that they have been 
puniſhed, or even cenfured for either. Another 
gentleman lays much ftreſs upon the calamity of 
the caſe, and, inſtead of diſproving fats, appeals 
at once to the compaſſion of the public. This i- 
dea, as well as the infinuation that depriving the 
parties of their commiſſions would be an injury to their 
creditors, can only refer to General Ganſel. The 
other officers are in no diſtreſs, therefore, bave no 
claim to compaſſion, nor does it appear, that their 
creditors, if they have any, are more likely to be 
fatisfied by their continuing in the guards. But 
this ſort of plea will not hold in any ſhape. Cam- 
paſſion to an offender, who has groſsly violated the 
laws, is in effect a cruelty to the peaceable ſubject 
who has obſerved them ; and even admitting the 
force of any alleviating circumſtances, it is never- 
theleſs true, that, in this inſtance, the royal com- 
paſſion has interpoſed too ſoon. The legal and 


proper 
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proper mercy of a King of England may remit the 
puniſhment, but ought not to ſtop the trial. 
Beſides theſe particular objections, there has 
been a cry raiſed againſt Junivs for his malice 
and injuſtice in attacking the miniſtry upon an e- 
vent, which they could neither hinder nor foreſee. 
This, 1 muſt affirm, is a falſe repreſentation of his 
argument. He lays no ſtreſs upon the event itſelf, 
as a ground of accuſation againſt the miniſtry, but 
dwells entirely upon their ſubſequent conduct. He 
does not ſay that they are anſwerable for the of- 
fence, but for the ſcandalous negle& of their duty, 
in ſuffering an offence, ſo flagrant, to paſs by 
without notice or inquiry. Suppoſing them ever ſo 
regardleſs of what they owe to the public, and as 
indifferent about the opinion as they are about the 
intereſts of their country, what anſwer, as officers 
of the crown, will they give to Juntrvs, when he 
aſks them,—** Are they aware of the outrage of- 
« fered to their Sovereign, when his own proper 
« guard is ordered out to ſtop, by main force, 
the execution of his laws? And when we ſee 
a miniſtry giving ſuch a ſtrange unaccountable 
protection to the officers of the guards, is it unfair 
to ſuſpect, that they have ſome ſecret and unwar- 
fantable motives for their conduct? If they feel 
themſelves injured by ſuch a ſuſpicion, why do they 
immedi- 
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not immediately clear themſelves from it, by doing 

their duty? For the honour of the guards, I can- 
not help expreſſing-another ſuſpicion, that, if the 
commanding officer had not received a ſecret in- 
junction to the contrary, he would, in the ordina- 
ry courſe of his buſineſs, have applied for a court 
martial to try the two ſubalterns? the one for 
quitting his guard the other for taking upon 
him the command of the gyard, and employing it 
in the manner he did. I do not mean to enter into 
or defend the ſeverity, with which Jux1vs treats 
the guards. On the contrary, I will ſuppoſe, for 
a moment, that they deſerve a very different cha- 
rater. If this be true, in what light will they 
conſider the conduct of the two ſubalterns, but as 
a general reproach and diſgrace 10 the whole 
corps ? And will they not with to fee them cen- 
ſured in a military way, if it were only for the 
eredit and diſcipline of the regiment ? 

Upon the whole, 'Sir, the miniftry ſeem to me 
to have taken a very improper advantage of the 
good-nature of the public, whoſe humanity, they 
found, conſidering nothing in this affair but the 
diſtreſs of Gen. Ganſel. They would perſuade us 
that it was only a common reſcue by a few diſor- 
derly ſoldiers, and not the formal deliberate act of 

the 
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the King's guard, headed by an officer, and the 
public has fallen into the deception. I think, there- 
fore, we are obliged to Jux tus for the care he 
has taken to inquire into the ſacts, and for the juſt 
commentary with which he has given them to the 
world. For my own part; .I am as unwilling as 
any man to load the unfortunate z but, really, Sir, 
the precedent, with reſpe to the guards, is of a 
moſt important nature, and alarming enough (eol- 
ſidering the conſequences with which it may be at- 
tended) to deſerve a parliamentary inqury: when 
the guards are daring enough, not only to violate 
their own diſcipline, but publicly and with the 
moſt atrocious violence to ſtop the execution, of 
the laws, and when ſuch extraordinary offences 
paſs with impunity, believe me, Sir, the n, 


ſtrikes deep. 
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TO THE PRINTER Or THE PUBLIC ADVER- 
TISER. q* 5M 


SIR, Nov. 15. 1769. 


I ADMIT the claim of a gentleman, who pub- 
liſhes in the Gazetteer under the name of Modeſſus. 
He has ſome right to expect an anſwer from me; 
though, I think, not ſo much from the merit or 
importance of his objeQtions, as from my own 
voluntary engagement. I had a reaſon for not 
taking notice of him ſooner, which as he is a 
candid perſon, I believe he will think ſufficient. 
In my firſt letter, I took for granted, from the 
time which had elapſed, that there was no inten- 
tion to cenſure, nor even to try the perſons con- 
cerned in the reſcue of general Ganſel; but Mo- 
deſtus having ſince either affirmed, or ſtrongly in- 
ſinuated, that the offenders might ſtill be brought 
to a legal trial, any attempt to prejudice the minds 
of the jury, would be highly improper. 


A man, more hoſlile to the miniſtry than I am, 


would not ſo often remind them of their duty. If 
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If the duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of 
his ſtation, why is he miniſter ?=-l will not de- 
ſcend to a ſcurrilous altercation with any man : 
but this is a ſubje@ too important to be paſſed 
over with a ſilent indifference. If the gentlemen, 
whoſe conduct is in queſtion, are not brought to 
a trial, the Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from me 
again. 2 
The motives on which I am ſuppoſed to have 
taken up this cauſe, are of little importance, 
compared with the facts themſelves, and the ob- 
ſervations I have made upon them. Without a 
yain profeſſion of integrity, which, in theſe 
times might juſtly be ſuſpeQed, I ſhall ſhew my- 
ſelf in effect a friend to the intereſts of my country- 
men, and leave it to them to determine, whether 
I am moved by a perſonal malevolence to three 
private gentlemen, or merely a hope of per- 
plexing the miniſtry, or whether I am animated 
by a juſt and honourable purpoſe of obtaining a 
ſatisfaction to the laws of this country, equals if 
poſſible, to the violation they have ſuffered. 


JUNIUS. 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAPTON. 


MY LORD, (Nov. 29, 1769- 


Tov GH my opinion of your Grace's integri- 
ty was but little affected by the coynefs with which 
you received Mr. Vaughan's propoſals, I confeſs 
I give you ſome credit for your diſcretion. You 
had a fair opportunity of diſplaying a certain de- 
licacy, of which you had not been ſuſpeRed ; and 
you were in the right to make uſe of it. By lay- 
ing in a moderate ſtock of reputation, you un- 
doubtedly meant to provide for the future neceſ- 
ſities of your character, that with an honourable 
reſiſtance upon record, you might ſafely indulge 
your genius, and yield to a favourite inclination 
with ſecurity. But you have diſcovered your pur- 
poſes too ſoon, and, inſtead of the modeſt reſerve 
of virtue, have ſhewn us the termagant chaſtity 
of a prude, who gratifies her paſſions with diſtinc- 
tion, and proſecutes one lover for a rape, while 
the ſolicits the lewd embraces of another. 


Your 
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Vour cheek turns pale: for a guilty conſcience 
tells you, you are undone. Come forward, thou 
virtuous miniſter, and tell the world by what in- 
tereſt Mr. Hine has been reco mmended to fo ex- 
traordinary a mark of his Majeſty's favour ; what 
was the price of the patent he has bought, and to 
what honourable purpoſe the purchaſe money has 
been applied. Nothing leſs than many thouſands 
could pay Colonel Burgoyne's expences at Preſ- 
ton. Do you dare to proſecute fuch a creatureas 
Vaughan, while you are baſely ſetting up the 
Royal Patronage to auction? Do you dare to com- 
plain of an attack upon your own honour, while 
you are ſelling the favours of the crown, to raiſe 
a fund for corrupting the morals of the people ? 
And, do you think it poſſible fuch enormities 
ſhould eſcape without impeachment? It is indeed 
highly your intereſt to maintain the preſent houſe 
of commons. Having ſold the nation to you in 
groſs, they will undoubtedly protect you in the 
detail ; for while they patronize your crimes, they 
feel for their own, | 


JUNIUS. 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP GRAFTON. 


MY LORD, Dec. 12, 1769. 


I FIND with ſome ſurprize, that you are not ſup- 
ported as you deſerve. Your moſt determined 
advocates have ſcruples about them, which you are 
unacquainted with ; and, though there be nothing 
too hazardous for your Grace to engage in, there 
are ſome things too infamous for the vileſt proſti- 
tute of a news- paper to defend“. In what other 
manner ſhall we account for the profound, ſubmiſ- 
five filence, which you and your friends have ob- 
ſerved upon a charge which called iminediately 
for the cleareſt refutation, and would have juſti- 
fied the ſevereſt meaſures of reſentment ? Ifdid 
not attempt to blaſt your character by an indirect, 
ambiguous inſinuation, but candidly ſtated to you 

a 


* From the publication of the preceding to this date, not 
one word was ſaid in defence of the infamous Duke of Graf- 
ton. But vice and irapudence ſoon recovered themſelves, 
and the ſale of the royal favour was openly avowed and de- 


feaded, We acknowledge the piety of St. James's z but 


what is become of his morality ? 
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a plain fact, which ſtruck directly at the integrity 
of a privy-counſellor, of a firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, and of a leading miniſter, who, is 
ſuppoſed to. enjoy the firſt ſhare in his Majeſty's 
confidence*. In every one of theſe capacities I 
employed the moſt moderate terms to charge you 
with treachery to your Sovereign, and breach 
of truſt in your office, I accuſed, you of 
having ſold, a patent place in the collection 
of the cuſtoms at Exeter, to one Mr. Hine, 
who, unable or unwilling to depoſit the whole pur- 
chaſe-money himſelf, raiſed part of it by contribu- 
tion, and has now a certain Dr. Brooke quartered 
upon the ſalary for one hundred pounds a year. 
No ſale by the candle was ever conducted with 
greater formality.— ! afirm that the price, at 
which the place was knocked down (and which, I 
have good reaſon to think, was not leſs than three 
thouſand five hundred pounds) was, with your con- 
nivance and conſent, paid to Colonel Burgoyne, to 
reward him, I preſume, for the decency of bis de- 
portment at Preſton ; or to reimburſe him, per- 
haps, for the fine of one thouſand pounds, which, 
for that very deportment, the court of King's 
Bench thought proper to ſet upon him. lt is not 
often that the Chief Juſtice and the Prime Miniſter 


wy 


#* And by the ſame means preſerve it to this hour. 
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are ſo ſtrangely at variance in their opinions of 
men and things. 

I thank God there U not in human nature a 
degree of impudence daring enough to deny the 
charge I have fixed upon you. * Your courteous 
ſecretary, your confidential architeQF, are ſilent as 
the grave. Even Mr. Rigby's countenance fails 
him. He violates his ſecond nature, and bluſhes 
whenever he ſpeaks of you.—Perhaps the noble 
Colonel himſelf will relieve you. No man is 
more tender of his reputation. He is not only 
nice, but perfectly ſore in every thing that touches 
his honour, If any man, for example, were to 
accuſe him of taking his ſtand at a gaming: table, 
and watching, with the ſobereſt attention, for a 
fair opportunity of engaging a drunken young 
nobleman at picquet, he would undoubtedly con- 
fider it as an infamous aſperſion upon his charac- 
ter, and reſent.it like a man of honour. —Acquit- 
ting him therefore of drawing a regular and ſplen- 
did ſubſiſtance from any unworthy practices, either 
in his own houſe or elſewhere, let me aſk your 
Grace, for what military merits you þave been 

pleaſed 


duke Bradſhaw. | 
+ Mr. Taylor. He and George Roſs, (the Scotch agent 
and worthy confidant of lord Mansfield] managed the buſi- 
neſs, 
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pleaſed to reward him with military government? 
He had a regiment of dragoons, which one would 
imagine, was at leaſt an equivalent for any ſervi- 
ces he ever performed. Beſides, he is but a young 
officer, conſidering his preferment, and, excepting 
his activity at Preſton, not very conſpicuous in 
his profeſſion. But it ſeems, the fale of a civil 
employment was not ſufficient, and military go- 
vernments, which were intended for the ſupport 
of worn-out veterans, muſt be thrown into the 
ſcale, to defray the extenſive bribery of a con- 
teſted election. Are theſe the ſteps you take to 
ſecure to your Sovereign the attachment of his 
army ? With what countenance dare you appear 
in the royal preſence, branded as you are with the 
infamy of a notorious breach of truſt? With what 
countenance can you take your ſeat at the trea- 
ſury- board, or in council, when you feel that every 
circulating whiſper is at your expence alone, and 
ſtabs you to the heart? Have you a ſingle friend 
in parliament ſo ſhameleſs, ſo thoroughly abandon- 
ed, as to undertake your defence ? You know, my 
Lord, that there is not a man in either houſe, 
whoſe character, however flagitious, would not be 
ruined by mixing his reputation with yours; and 
does not your heart inform you, that you are de- 
graded below the condition of a man, when you 
Vo. I. I 1 are 
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are obliged to hear theſe inſults with ſubmiſſion, 
and even to thank ine for my moderation ? 


We are told, by the higheſt judicial authority, 
that 


A little before the publication of this and the preceding 
letter, the chaſte Duke of Grafton had commenced a pro- 
ſecution againſt Mr. Samuel Vaughan, for endeavouring to 
corrupt his integrity by an offer of five thouſand pounds for 
a patert place in Jamaica. A rule to ſhew cauſe, vhy a1 
information ſbou'd not be exhib ted again'!t Vaughan forcenain 
miſdemeanore, being granted by the court of King's Pench, 
the matter was ſolemnly argued on the 25th of November, 
1769, and, by the unanimous opinion of the four judges, the 
rule was made abſolute. The pleadings and ſpeeches were 
.acc2raicly taken in short-hand and publi hed. The whole 
of lord Maneſteld's ſpeech, and particularly the follow- 
ing extrads from it, deſerve the 1eader's attention. A 
„practice of the kind complained of here is certain'y diſ- 
„ honorrable and ſcandalous,-If a man, ftard ng under 
<« (he re'ation of an officer under the King, or of a p ron 
* in whom the king puts confidence, or of a miaiſter, 
takes mcney for the uſe of that confid-nce the king puts 
© in him, he baſely betrays the king, —he baſely betrays 
his truſt.—If the king ſold the office, it would be aQing 
«© contrary to the truſt the conſtitution repoſed n him. The 
« conſtitution d es nut intend the crown ſhould ſe!l tl ole 
offices, to raiſe a revenue out of them.—1: it poflible to 
«© heſitate, whether this would not be criminal in the Dake 
of Grafton ;—contrary to hisduty as a privy counf.Ilor;— 
* contrary to his duty as a miniſter—cortrary to bis du'y 
<« as a ſubject.— His advice chould be free according to his 
„judgment ; lt is the duty of his office ;—he was ſworn 
{© to it.” —— Notwithſtanding all this, the chaſte Duke of 
Crafton 
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that Mr. Vaughan's offer to purchaſe the reverſion 


of a patent in Jamaica (which he was otherwiſe 
ſufficiently entitled to) amounted to a high miſde- 


meanour. Beit ſo: and if he deſerves it, let him 


be puniſhed. But the learned judge might have 
had a fairer opportunity of diſplaying the powers 
of his eloquence. Having delivered himſelf with 
ſo much energy .upon the criminal nature, and 
dangerous conſequences of any attempt to' corrupt 
a man in your Grace's ſtation, what would he have 
ſaid to the minifter himſelf, to that very privy- 
counſellor, to that firſt commiſſioner of the treaſu- 
ry, who does not wait for, but impatiently ſolicits 

I'iz a the 


Graſton certainly ſold à patent place to Mr, Hine for th.ee 


thouſand five hundred pounds ; and, for ſo doing, is now lord 


Privy Seal to the chaſte George, with whoſe piety we are 
perpetually dexfened, If the houſe of commons had done 
their duty, and impeached the black Duke for this moſt in. 
famous breach o“ truſt, how woefully muſt poor, honeſt 
Mansfield bave been puzzled! His embarraſſment would 
have afforded the moſt ridiculous ſcene, that ever was exhi- 
bited, To ſave the worthy judge from this perplexity, and 
the no leſs worthy Duke from impeachment, the pre ſecuti- 
on againſt Vaughn was, immediately dropped upon my 
diſcovery and publication of the Duke's treachery. The 
ſuffering this cha ge to paſs, without any inquiry, fixes ſhame- 
leſs proſtitution upon the face of the houſe o commons, more 
ſtrongly than even the Middleſex election. Vet the licen- 
tio aſneſs of the preſs is complained of 
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the touch of corruption ; who employs the meaneſt 
of his creatures in theſe honourable ſervices, and, 
forgetting the genius and fidelity of his ſecretary, 
deſcends to apply to his houſe - builder for aſſiſt- 
ance ? | 
This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to 
government, if, to clear your charaQer, you ſhould 
think proper to bring it into the houſe of 
Lords, or into the court of King's Bench.—But, 
my Lord, you dare not do either. | 
5 8 nee 
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L. ET T ER XI. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ApVERA-· 
 _, TISER. 


Dee. 19, 1769, 
When the 8 of a brave and powerful 
people are obſerved to increaſe in proportion to 
the wrongs they hve ſuffered; when, inſtead 
of ſinking into ſubmiſſion, they are rouſed to 
reſiſtance, the time will ſoon arrive, at which 
every inferior conſideration muſt yield to the 
ſecurity of the Sovereign, and to the general 
ſafety of the ſtate. There is a moment of dif- 
hculty and danger, at which flattery and falſe- 
hood can no longer deceive, and ſimplicity it- 
ſelf can 'no longer be miſled. Let us ſuppoſe 
it arrived. Let us ſuppoſe a gracious, well-in- 
tentioned Prince, made ſenſible at laſt of the 
great duty he owes to his people, and of his 
own diſgraceful ſituation z that he looks round 
him for aſſiſtance,” and aſks for no advice, but 
how to gratify the wiſhes, and ſecure the bap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects. In theſe circumſtances, 
it may be a matter of curious s$PECULATION 
to conſider, if an honeſt man were permitted to 

approach 
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approach a King, in what terms he would 
addreſs himſelf to his Sovereign. Let it be ima- 
gined, no matter how improbable, that the firſt 
prejudice againſt his character is removed, that 
the ceremonious difficulties of an audience are 
ſurmounted, that he feels himſelf animated by 
the pureſt and moſt honourable affections to his 
King and country, and that the great perſon, 
whom he addreſſes, has ſpirit enough to bid him 
ſpeak freely, and underſtanding enough to liſten 
to him with attention. Unacquainted with the 
valn impertinence of forms, he would deliver 
his ſentiments with dignity and firmneſs, but 
not without * 


SIR, 


I: is the misfortune of your life, and originally 
the cauſe of every reproach and diſtreſs, which has 
attended your government, that you ſhould never 
have been acquainted with the language of truth, 
until you heard it in the complaints of your peo- 
ple, It js not, however, too late to correct the 
error of your education. We are ſtill inclined to 
make an indulgent allowance for the pernicious 
leſſons you received .in your youth, and to form 
the moſt ** hopes from the natural bene vo- 
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lence of your diſpoſition*. We are far from think- 
ing you capable of a direct, deliberate purpoſe to 
invade thoſe original rights of your ſubjects, on 
which all their civil and political liberties depend. 
Had it been poſſible for us to entertain a ſuſpicion 
ſo diſhonourable to your character, we ſhould long 
ſince have adopted a ſtyle of remonſtrance very diſ- 

tant 


The plan of tutelage and future dominion over the beit 


apparent, laid many years ago at Carlton-houſe between the - 


Princeſs Dowager and her favourite the Earl of Bute, was 
as groſs and palpable, as that, which was concerted between 
Anne of Auſtria and Cardinal Mazarin, to govefn Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and in eff. & to prolong his minority until the end 
of their lives, That prince had ſtrong natural parts, and uſed 
to bluſh for his own ignorance and want of education, which 
had been wilfully neglected by his mother and her minion. 
A little experience however ſoon ſhewed him how ſhame- 
fully te had been trezted, and for what infamous purpoſes 
te h:d been kert in ignorance, Our great Edward tco, at an 
ea ly pe:iod, had ſenie enough to underſtand the nature of 
the cone ion between his abondooed mother and the deteſt» 
ed Mortimer, But, fince that time, human nature, we may 
rbſe ve, is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers may 
be chaſte, and minions may be honeſt, When it was pro- 
poſed to ſet: le the preſent king's houshold as Prince of Wales, 
it is well known that the Earl of Bute was forced into it, in 
diie& comradiQtion to the la e king's inclination. That was 
the ſalzent point, from which all the miſchiefs and diſgraces 
of the preſent reign, took life and motion. From that mo+ 
ment Lord Bute never ſuffered the Piince of Wales to be an 
in" ant out of bis ſight. We need leck no farther, 
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tant from the humility of complaint. The doc- 
trine inculcated by our laws, That the King can do 
m Wrong, is admitted without reluctance. We ſe- 
parate the amiable, good-natured Prince from the 
folly and treachery of his ſervants, and the private 
virtues of the man from the vices of his govern- 
ment. Were it not for this juſt diſtinction, I know 
not whether your Majeſty's condition, or that of 
the Engliſh nation, would deſerve to be moſt la- 
mented. I would prepare your mind for a favour- 


able reception of truth, by removing every pain- 


ful, offenſive idea of perſonal reproach. Your ſub- 
jects, Sir, wiſh for nothing but that, as they are 
reaſonable and affectionate enough to ſeparate your 
perſon from your government, ſo you, in your 
turn, ſhould diſtinguiſh between the conduct, 
which becomes the permament dignity of a King, 
and that which ſerves only to promote the tempo- 
rary intereſt and miſerable ambition of a miniſter. 
Lou aſcended the throne with a declared, and, 
I doubt not, a ſincere reſolution of giving univer- 
fal ſatisfaction to your ſubjects. You found them 


pleaſed with the novelty of a young prince, whole 


, countenance promiſed even more than his words, 
and loyal to you not only from principle, but paſ- 
ſion. It was not a cold profeſſion of allegiance to 
the firſt magiſtrate, but a partial, animated attach- 


ment 
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ment to a favourite prince, the native of their 
country. They did not wait to examine your con- 
duct, nor to be determined by experience, but gave 
you a generous credit for the future bleſſings of 
your reign, and paid you in advance the deareft 
tribute of their affections. Such, Sir, was once the 
diſpoſition of a people, who now ſurround your 
throne with reproaches and complaints. Do juftice 
to yourſelf, Baniſh from your mind thoſe unwor- 
thy*opinions with which ſome intereſted perfons 
have laboured to poſſeſs you. Diſtruſt the men, 
who tell you that the Engliſh are naturally light 
and inconſtant ;—that they complain without a 
cauſe, Withdraw your confidence equally from 
all parties; from miniſters, favourites, and rela- 
tions; and let there be one moment in your life, in 
which you have conſulted your own underſtand- 
ing. | | 
When you affeQedly renounced the name of 
Engliſhman, believe me, Sir, you were perſuaded 
to pay a very ill-· judged compliment to one part of 
your ſubjects, at the expence of another. While 
the natives of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, 
they are undoubtedly intitled to protection; nor 
do I mean to condemn the policy of giving ſome 
encouragement to the novelty of their affections 
for the houſe of Hanover. I am ready to hope for 
Vor. I. K k every 
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every thing from their new-born zeal, and from 
the future ſteadineſs of their allegiacne. But 
hitherto they have no claim to your favour. To 
honour them with a determined predilection and 
confidence, in excluſion of your Engliſh ſubjects, 
who placed your family, and, in ſpite of treachery 
and rebellion, have ſupported it upon the throne, 
is a miſtake too groſs, even for the unſuſpecting 
generoſity of youth. In this error we ſee a capital 
violation of the moſt obvious rules of policy and 
prudence. We trace it, however, to an original 
bias in your education, and are my to allow for 
your inexperience. 

To the ſame early influence we attribute it, that 
you have deſcended to take a ſhare not only in the 
narrow views-and intereſts of particular perſons, 
but in the fatal malignity of their paſſions. At 
your acceſſion to the throne, the whole ſyſtem of 
government was altered, not from wiſdom or deli- 
beration, but becauſe it had been adopted by your 
predeceſſor. A little, perſonal motive of pique and 
reſentment was ſufficient to remove the ableſt ſer- 
vants of the crown“; but it is not in this country, 

Sir, 


One of the firſt acts of the preſent reign was to diſmils 
Mr. Legge, becauſe he had ſome years before reſuſcd to 
viel! bis intereſt in Hampebire to a Scotel man recommended 
by 1 rd Bute, This was the reaſon publicly affigned by his 


lordſhi p. 
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Sir, that ſuch men can be diſhonoured by the 
frowns of a King. They were diſmiſſed, but could 
not be diſgraced. Without entering into a minu- 
ter diſcuſſion of the merits of the peace, we may 
obſerve, in the imprudent hurry with which' the 
firſt overtures from France were accepted, in the 
conduct of the negotiation, and terms of the trea- 
ty, the ſtrongeſt marks of that precipitate ſpirit of 
conceſſion, with which a certain part of your ſub- 
jets have been at all times ready to purchaſe a 
peace with the natural enemies of this country. 
On your part we are ſatisfied that every thing was 
honourable and fincere, and if England was fold 
to France, we doubt not that your Majeſty was 
equally betrayed. The conditions of the peace 
were matter of grief and ſurpriſe to your ſubjeQs, 
but not the immediate cauſe of their profnt diſ- 
content. 

Hith erto, Sir, you had been ſacrificed to the 
prejudices and paſſions of others. With what firm- 
neſs will you bear the mention of your own ? | 

A man, not very honourably diſtinguiſhed in 
the world, commences a formal attack upon your 
favourite, conſidering nothing, but how he might 
beſt expoſe his perſon and principles to deteſtation, 
and the national character of his countrymen to 
contempt. The natives of that country, Sir, are 


Kkz as 


| 


as much diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar character as 
by your Majeſty's favour, | Like another choſen 
people, they have been conducted into the land 
of plenty, where they find themſelves effeQually 
marked, and divided from mankind. There is 
hardly a period, at which the moſt irregular cha- 
rafter may not be redeemed. The miſtakes of one 
ſex find a retreat in patriotiſm ; thoſe of the other 
in devotion, Mt. Wilkes brought with him into 
politics the fame liberal ſentiments by which his 
private conduct had been directed, and ſeemed to 
think, that, as there are few exceſſes, in which 
an Engliſh gentleman may not be permitted to 
indulge, the ſame latitude was allowed him in the 
choice of his political principles, and in the ſpi- 
Tit of maintaining them. mean to ſtate, not 
entirely to defend his conduct. In the earneſtneſs 
of his zeal, he ſuffered ſome unwarrantable inſi- 
nuations to eſcape him. He faid more than mo- 
derate men would juftify ; but not enough to en- 
title him to the honour of your Majeſty's per- 
(onal reſentment. The rays of Royal indignation, 
collected upon him, ſerved only to illuminate, 
and could not conſume. Animated by the favour 
of the people on one fide, and heated by per- 
ſecution on the other, his views and ſentiments 
changed with his ſituation. Hardly ſerious at * 
T 8 8. 
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he is now an enthuſiaſt. The coldeſt bodies warm 
with oppoſition, the hardeſt ſparkle in colliſion. 
There is a holy miſtaken zeal in politics as well 
as religion. By perſuading others, we convince 
ourſelves. The paſſions are engaged, and create 
a maternal affeQion in the mind, which forces us 
to love the cauſe for which we ſuffer Is this a 
contention worthyof a King? Are you not ſen- 
ſible how much the meaneſs of the cauſe gives 
an air of ridicule to the ſerious difficulties into 
which you have been betrayed ? The deftruQion 
of one man has been now, for many years, the 
ſole object of your government, and if there can 
be any thing ſtill more diſgraceful, we have ſeen, 
for ſuch an object, the utmoſt influence of the exe- 
cutive power, and every miniſterial artifice exerted 
without fucceſs. Nor can you ever ſucceed; un- 
leſs he ſhould be imprudent enough to forfeit the 
proteQtion of thoſe laws, to which you owe your 
crown; or unleſs your minifters ſhould perſuade you 
to make it a queſtion of force alone, and try the 
whole ſtrength of government in oppoſition to the 
people. The leſſons he has received from experi- 
ence, will probably guard him from ſuch exceſs of 
folly ; and in your Majeſty's virtues we find an 
unqueſtionable aſſurance that no illegal violence 
will be attempted. 
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Far from ſuſpeQing you of ſo horrible a deſign, 
we would attribute the continued violation of the 
laws, and even this laſt enormous attack upon the 
vital principles of the conſtitution, to an ill- ad- 
viſed, unworthy, perſonal reſentment. From one 
falſe ſtep you have been betrayed into another, 
and as the cauſe was unworthy of you, your mi- 
niſters were determined that the prudence of the 
execution ſhould correſpond with the wiſdom and 
dignity of the deſign. They have reduced you to 
the neceſſity of chooſing out of a variety of diff - 
culties to a ſituation ſo unhappy, that you can 
neither do wrong without ruin, nor right without 
afhiction. Theſe worthy ſervants have undoubt- 
edly given you many ſingular proofs of their abi- 
lities. Not contented with making Mr. Wilkes a 
man of importance, they have judiciouſly tranſ- 
ferred the queſtion from the rights and intereſts of 
one man to the moſt important rights and intereſts 
of the people, and forced your ſubjects from wiſh- 
ing well to the cauſe of an individual, to unite 
with him in their own. Let them proceed as they 
have begun, and your Majeſty need not doubt 
that the cataſtrophe will do no diſhonour to the 
conduct of the piece. 

The circumſtances to which you are reduced, 
will not admit of a compromiſe with the Engliſh 

nation 
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nation. Undeciſive, qualifying meaſures will diſ- 
grace your government {till more than open vio- 
lence, and, without ſatisfying the people, will ex- 
cite their contempt. They have too much un- 
derſtanding and ſpirit to accept of an indirect ſa- 
tisfaction for a direct injury. Nothing leſs than a 
repeal, as formal as the reſolution itſelf, can heal 
the wound, which has been given to the conſtitu- 
tion, nor will any thing leſs be accepted. I can 
readily believe that there is an influence ſufficient 
to recal that pernicious vote. The houſe of com- 
mons undoubtedly conſider their duty to t he crown 
as paromount to all other obligations. To us they 
are only indebted for an accidental exiſtence, and 
have juſtly transferred their gratitude from their 
parents to their benefactors ;z—from thoſe, who 
gave them birth, to the miniſter, from whoſe be- 
nevolence they derive the comforts and pleaſures 
of their political life; — who has taken the ten- 
dereſt care of their infancy, relieves their neceſ- 
ſities without offending their delicacy, and has 
given them, what they value moſt, a virtuous edu- 
cation, But, if it were poſſible for their integrity 
to be degraded to a condition ſo vile and abject, 
that, compared with it, the preſent eſtimation 
they ſtand in is a ſtate of honour and reſpect, con- 
ſider, Sir, in what manner you will afterwards 


proceed 
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proceed. Can you conceive that the people of 
this country will long ſubmit to be governed by ſo 
flexible a houſe of commons! It is not in the nature 
of human ſociety, that any form of government, 
in ſuch circumſtances, can long be preſerved. In 
ours the general contempt of the people is as fatal 
as their deteſtation. Such, I am perſuaded, would 
be the neceſſary effect of any baſe conceſſion made 
by the prefent houſe of commons, and, as a quali- 
fying meaſure would not be accepted, it remains 
for you to decide whether you will, at any hazard, 
| ſupport a ſet of men, who have reduced you to 
this unhappy dilemma, or whether you will gra- 
tify the united wiſhes of the whole people of Eng- 
land by diſſolving the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very ſincerely, 
that you have perfonally no defign againft the 
conſtitution, nor any view inconſiſtent with the 
good of your ſubjects, I think you cannot heſitate 
long upon the choice, which it equally concerns 
your intereſt, and your honour to adopt. On one 
ſide, you hazard the affections of all your Engliſh 
' ſubjeQs ; you relinquiſh every hope of repoſe to 
yourſelf, and you endanger the eſtabliſhment of 
your family for ever. All this you venture for 
no object whatſoever, or for ſuch an object, as it 
would be an affront to you to name. Men of 

| ſenſe 
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lenſe will examine your conduct with ſuſpicion ; | 
while thoſe who are incapable of comprehending | 
to what degree they are injured, afflit you with 

clamours equally inſolent and unmeaning. Sup- 

poſing it poſſible that no fatal ſtruggle ſhould en- 

ſue, you determine at once to be unhappy, with- 

out the hope of a compenſation eithet from inter- 

eſt or ambition. If an Engliſh King be hated or 

deſpiſed, he nuſt be unhappy; and this perhaps 

is the only political truth, which he ought to be 

convinced of without experiment. But if the 

Engliſh people ſhould no longer confine their re- 

ſentment to a ſubmiſſive repreſentation of their 
wrongs 3 if, following the glotious example of 

their anceſtors, they ſhould no longer appeal to the 

creature of the conſtitution, but to that high Being 

who gave them the rights of humanity, whoſe gifts 

it were ſacrilege to ſurrender, let me aſk you, Sir, 

upon what part of your ſubjects you would rely 

for aſſiſtance. 

The people of Ireland have been uniformly 
plundered and oppreſſed. In return, they give you 
every day freſh marks of their reſentment. Thef 
deſpiſe the miſerable governor you have ſent them“, 

. 8 1 becauſe 
® Viſcount Townſhend, ſent over on the plan of being re- 


ſident governor, The hiftory of his ridiculous admigiſtrs- 
tion fhall not be loſt to the public, 
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becauſe he is the creature of lord Bute; nor is it 
from any natural confuſion in their ideas, that they 
are ſo ready to confound the original of a king 
with the diſgraceful repreſentation of him. 

The diſtance of the Colonies would make it 
impoſſible for them to take an active concern in 
your affairs, if they were as well affected to your 
government as they once pretended to be to your 
perſon. They were ready enough to diſtinguith 
between you and your miniſters. They complained 
of an act of the legiſlature, but traced the origin 
of it no higher than to the ſervants of the crown : 
They pleaſed themſelves with the hope that their 
Sovereign, if not favourable to their cauſe, at leaſt 
was impartial. The deciſive, perſonal part you 
took againſt them, has effeQually baniſhed that 
firſt diſtinction from their minds“. They conſider 
you as united with your ſervants againſt America, 
and know how to diſtinguiſh the Sovereign and a 
venal parliament on one ſide, from the real ſenti- 

ments 


A, la the king's ſpeech of 8 November, 1968, it was de- 
clared, That the ſpirit of faction had broke out a ſreſh in 
© ſome of the colonies, and, in one of them, proceedod to 
© act of violence and reſiſtance, to the execution of the 
© laws ;—that Boſton was in a ſtate of diſobedience to all 
law and government, and had proceeded to meaſures ſub- 
« yerlive of the conſtitution, and attended with circumſlan- 
ces, that manifeſted a diſpoſition to throw off their depen - 
dance on Great Britain,” 
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ments of the Engliſh people on the other. Look- 
ing forward to independence, they might poſſibly 
receive you for their king; but, if ever you re- 
tire to America, be aſſured they will give you. 
ſuch a covenant to digeſt, as the preſbytery of 
Scotland would have been aſhamed to offer to 
Charles the Second. They left their native land 
in ſearch of freedom, and found it in a deſart. 
Divided as they ate, into a thouſand forms of policy 
and religion, there is one point in which they all 
agree; they equally deteſt the pageantry of a king, 
and the ſupercilious hypocriſy of a biſhop. 

It is not then from the alienated affections of 
Ireland or America, that you can reaſonably look 
for aſſiſtance ; ſtill leſs from the people of England, 
who are actually contending for their rights, and 
in this great queſtion, are parties againſt you. You 


are not however, deſtitute of every appearance of — 


ſupport: You have all the Jacobites, Nonjurors, 
Roman Catholics, and Tories of this country, and 
all Scotland without exception. Conſidering from 
what family you are deſcended, the choice of your 
friends has been fingularly directed; and truly, 
Sir, if you had not loſt the whig intereſt of Eng- 
land, I ſhould admire your dexterity in turning 
the hearts of your enemies, Is it poſſible for you 
to place any confidence in men, who, before they 

L12 are 
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are faithful to you, muſt renounce every opinion, 
and betray every principle, both in church and 
ſtate, which they inherit from their anceſtors, and 
are confirmed in by their education? whoſe num- 
bers are ſo inconſiderable, that they have long 
fince been obliged to give up the principles and 
language which diſtinguiſhed them as a party, and 
to fight under the banners of their enemies? Their 
zeal begins with hypocriſy, and muſt conclude in 
treachery. At firſt they deceive ; at laſt they be- 
aye -- 

As to the Scotch, I muſt ſuppoſe your heart and 
underſtanding ſo biaſſed, from your earliſt infancy, 
in their favour, that nothing leſs than your 
own misfortunes can undeceive you. - You wil! 
not accept of the uniform experience of your an- 
ceſtors; and when once a man is determined to 
believe, the very abſurdity of the doQrine confirms 
him in his faith. A bigoted underſtanding can 
draw a proof of attachment to the houſe of Hanover 
from a notorious zeal for the houſe of Stuart, and 
find an earneſt of future loyalty in former rebel- 
lions. Appearances are however in their fayour ; 
ſo ſtrongly indeed, that one would think they had 
forgotten that you are their lawful king, and had 
miſtaken you for a pretender to the crown. Let 


it be admitted then that the Scotch are as ſincere - 
in 


- 
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in their preſent profeſſions, as if you were in rea- 
lity not an Engliſhman, but a Briton of the North, 
you would not be the firſt Prince of their native 
country, againſt whom they have rebelled, nor 
the firſt whom they have baſely betrayed. Have 
you forgotten, Sir, or has your favourite con- 
cealed from you that part of our hiſtory, when the 
unhappy Charles (and he too had private virtues) 
fled from the open, avowed indignation of his 
Engliſh ſubjects, and ſurrendered himſelf at diſ- 
cretion to the good faith of his own countrymen. 
Without looking for ſupport in their affections as 
ſubjects, he applied only to their honour as gen- 
tlemen, for protection. They received him as they 
would your Majeſty, with hows, and ſinilos, and 
falſe hood, and kept him until they had ſettled their 
bargain with the Engliſh parliament; then baſely 
ſold their native king to the vengeance of his ene- 
mies. This, Sir, was not the act of a few trai- 
tors, but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch par- 
liament, repreſenting the nation. A wiſe prince 
might draw from it two leſſons of equal utility to 
himſelf. On one fide he might learn to dread the 
undiſguiſed reſentment of a generous people, who 
dare openly aſſert their rights, and who in a juſt 
cauſe are ready to meet their Sovereign in the 
eld. On the other fide, he would be taught to 
apprehend 
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apprehend ſomething far more formidable 
a fawning treachery, againſt which no prudence 
can guard, no courage can defend. The inſidious 
ſmile upon the check would warn him of the 
canker in the heart, 

From the uſes, to which one part of the army 
has been too frequently applied, you have ſome 
reaſon to expect, that there are no ſervices they 
would refuſe. Here too we trace the partiality of 
your underſtanding. You take the ſenſe of the 
army from the conduct of the guards, with the 
ſame juſtice with which you collect the ſenſe of 
the people from the repreſentations of the miniſtry. 


Your marching regiments, Sir, will not make the 
guards their example either as ſoldiers or ſubjects. 


They feel and reſent, as they ought to do, that 
invariable, undiſtinguiſhed favour with which the 


guards are treated ; while thoſe gallant troops*, 
by 


*. The number of commiſſioned officers in the guards are 
to the marching regiments as one to eleven; — the number 
of regiments given to the guards, compared with thoſe given 
to the line, is about three to one, at a moderate computa- 
tion; conſequently the partiality in favour of the guards is 
as thirty-three to one.— So much for the officers, — The pri- 
vate men have four-pence a day to ſubſiſt on; and five hun- 
dred laſhes, if they deſert. Under this puniſhment, they 
frequently expire. With theſe encouragements, it is ſup- 
poſed, they may be depended upon, whenever a certain per- 
fon thinks it neceſſary to butcher his fellow ſubjeQe, 
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by whom every hazardous, every laborious ſervice 
is performed, are l fc to periſh in garriſons abroad, 
or pine in quarters at home, neglected and for- 
gotten. If they had no ſenſe of the great origi- 
nal duty they owe their country, their reſentment 
would operate like patriotiſm, and leave your 
cauſe to be defended by thoſe to whom you have 
laviſhed the rewards and honours of their profeſ- 
ſion. The Prætorian bands, enervated and de- 
bauched as they were, had till ſtrength enough to 
awe the Roman populace 3 but when the diſtant 
legions took the alarm, they marched to Rome, 
and gave away the empire. | 

On this fide then, which ever way you turn your 
eyes, you ſee nothing but perplexity and diſtreſs. 
You may determine to ſupport the very miniſtry 
who have reduced your affairs to this deplorable 
ſituation : you may ſhelter yourſelf underthe forms 
of a parliament, and ſet your people at defiance. 
But be aſſured, Sir, that ſuch a reſolution would 
be as imprudent as it would be odious. If it did 
not immediately ſhake your eſtabliſhment, it would 
rob you of your peace of mind for eyer. 

On the other, how different is the proſpeR! 
How eaſy, how ſafe and honourable is the path 


before you! The Engliſh nation declare they are 
groſsly injured by their repreſentatives, and ſolicit 
your 
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your Majeſty to exert your lawfui prerogative, 
and give them an opportuni'y of recalling a truſt, 
which, they find, has been ſo ſcandalouſly abuſed, 
You are not to be told that the power of the houſe 
of commons is not original, but delegated to them 
for the welfare of the people: from whom they 
received it. A queftion of right ariſes between 
the conſtituent and the repreſentative body, By 
what authority ſhall it be decided? Will your 
Majeſty interfere in a queſtion in which you have 
properly no immediate concern? It would be a 
ſtep equally odious and unneceſſary. Shall the 
lords be called upon to determine the rights and 
privileges of the commons? They cannot do it 
without a flagrant breach of the conſtitution. Or 
will you refer it to the judges? They have often 
told your anceſtors, that the law of parliament is 
above them. What party then remains but to leave 
it to the people to determine for themſelves ? 
They alone are injured ; and fince there is no ſu- 
perior power to which the cauſe can be referred, 
they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious ar- 
gument upon a ſubjeR already ſo diſcuſſed, that 


| Inſpiration could hardly throw a new light upon it. 

There are, however, two points of view, in which 

it particularly imports your majeſty to * 
t 
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the late proceedings of the houſe of commons. By 
depriving a ſubje of his birth-right, they bave at- 
tributed to their own vote an.authority equal to an 
act of the whole legiſlature; and, tho? perhaps 
not with the ſame motives, have ſtrictly followed 
the example of the long parliament, which firſt 
declared the regal office uſeleſs, and ſoon after, 
with as little ceremony, diſſolved the houſe of 
lords. The fame pretended power, which robs an 
Engliſh ſubject of his birthright, may rob an Eng- 
liſn King of his crown. In another view, the 
reſolution of the houſe of commons, apparently not 
ſo dangerous to your Majeſty, is ſtill more alarm» 
ing to your people. Not contented with diveſting 
one man of his right, they have arbitrarily con- 
veyed that right to another. They have ſet aſide 
a return as illegal, without daring to cenſure thoſe 
officers who were particularly apprized of Mr. 
Wilkes's incapacity, not only by the declaration. 
of the houſe, but expreſsly by the writ directed to 
them, and who nevertheleſs returned him as duly 
elected. They have rejected the majority of votes, 
the only criterion by which our laws judge of the 
ſenſe of the people z they have transferred the right 
of election from the collective to the repreſenta- 
tive body; and by theſe acts, taken ſeparately or 
together, they have eſſentially altered the original 
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conſtitution of the houſe of commons. Verſed, as 
your Majeſty undoubtedly is, in the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory, it cannot eaſily eſcape you, how much it 
is your intereſt, as well as your duty to prevent 
one of the three eſtates from encroaching upon the 
province of the other two, or aſſuming the autho- 
rity of them all. When once they have departed 
from the great conſtitutional line, by which all 
their proceedings ſhould be directed, who will an- 
ſwer for their future moderation? Or what aſſu- 
rance will they give you, that, when they have 
trampled upon their equals, they will ſubmit to a 
ſuperior? Your Majeſty may learn hereafter, how 
nearly the ſlave and tyrant are allied. 

Some. of your council, more candid than the 
reſt, admit the abandoned profligacy of the preſent 
houſe of commons, but oppoſe their diſſolution upon 
an opinion, I confeſs not very unwarrantable, that 
their ſucceſſors would be equally at the diſpoſal of 
the treaſury, I cannot perſuade myſelf that the 
nation will have profited ſo little by experience. 
But if that opinion were well founded, you might 
then gratify our wiſhes at an eaſy rate, and appeaſe 
the preſent clamour againſt your government with- 
out offering any material injury to the favourite 
cauſe of corruption. 


vou 
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You have ſtill an honourable part to ac. The 
affections of your ſubjects may ſtill be recovered. 
But before you ſubdue their hearts, you muſt gain 
a noble victory over your own. Diſcard thoſe little, 
perſonal reſentments which have too long directed 
your public conduct. Pardon this man the re- 
mainder of his puniſhment, and if reſentment till 
prevails, make it, what it ſhould have been long 
ſince, an act, not of mercy, but contempt. He 
will ſoon fall back into his natural ſtation, —a ſilent 
ſenator and hardly ſupporting the weekly eloquence 
of a news paper. The gentle breath of peace 
would leave him on the ſurface, neglected and un- 
removed. It is only the tempeſt that lifts him 
from his place. 

Without conſulting your miniſter, call together 
your whole council. Let it appear to the public 
that you can determine and act for yourſelf. Come 
forward to your people. Lay aſide the wretched 
formalities of a King, and ſpeak to your ſubjeQs 
with the ſpirit of a man, and in the language of 
a gentleman. Tell them you have been fatally 
deceived. The acknowledgment will be no diſ- 
grace, but rather an honour to your underſtand- 
ing. Tell them you are determined to remove 
every cauſe of complaint againſt your government; 
that you will give your confidence to no man, who 
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does not poſſeſs the confidence of your ſubjects; 
and to leave it to themſelves to determine, 
by their conduct at a future election, whether or 
not it be 1n reality the general ſenſe of the nation, 
that their rights have been arbitrarily invaded by 
the preſent houſe of commons, and the conſtitution 
betrayed. They will then do juſtice to their re- 
preſentatives and to themſelves. 

Theſe ſentiments, Sir, and the ſtyle they are 
conveyed in, may be offenſive perhaps, becauſe 
they are new to you. Accuſtomed to the language 
of courtiers, you meaſure their affections by the 
vehemence of their expreſſions z and when they 
only praiſe you indirectly, you admire their ſince- 
rity. But this is not a time to trifle with your 
fortune. T hey deceive you, Sir, who tell you that 
you have many friends, whoſe affections are found- 
ed upon a principle of perſonal attachments. The 
firſt foundation of friendſhip is not the power of 
conferring benefits, but the equality with which 
they are received, and may be returned. The for- 
tune which made you a King forbad you to have 
a friend. It is a law of nature which cannot be 
violated with impunity. The miſtaken prince, 
who looks for friendſhip, will find a fayourite, and 
in that favourite the ruin of his affairs. 


The 
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The people of England are loyal to the houſe 


of Hanover, not from a vain preference of one 
family to another, but from a conviction that the 
eſtabliſhment of that family was neceſſary to the 
ſupport of their civil and religious liberties. This, 
Sir, is a principle of allegiance equally ſolid and 
rational, fit for Engliſhmen to adopt, and welj 
worthy of your Majeſty's encouragement.” We 
cannot long be deluded by nominal diſtinctions. 
The name of Stuart, of itſelf, is only contempti- 
ble ;z—armed with the ſovereign authority, their 
principles were formidable. The Prince, whoimi- 
tates their conduct, ſhould be warned by their 
example; and while he plumes himſelf upon the 
ſecurity of his title to the crown, ſhould remem- 
ber, that as it was acquired by one revolution it 
may be loſt by another. 


JUNIUS. 
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ET 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE or GRAFTON. 


MY LORD, Feb. 14, 1769. 


I F I were perſonally your enemy, I might pity 
and forgive you. You have every claim to com- 
paſſion, that can ariſe from pity and diſtreſs. 
The condition you are reduced to would difarm a 
private enemy of his reſentment, and leave no con- 
ſolation to the moſt vindictive ſpirit, but that ſuch 
an object, as you are, would diſgrace the dignity 
of revenge. But in the relation you have borne 
to this country, you have no title to indulgence ; 
and, If I had followed the dictates of wy own opi- 
nion, I never ſhould have allowed you the reſpite 
of a moment. In your public character, you have 
injured every ſubje& of the empire; and though 
an individual is not auth oriſed to forgive the inju- 
ries done to ſociety, he is called upon to aſſert his 
ſeparate ſhare in the public reſentment. I ſub- 
mitted however to the judgment of men, more 
moderate, perhaps more candid than myſelf, For 


} 
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my own part, I do not pretend to underſtand thoſe 
prudent forms of decorum, thoſe gentle rules of 
diſcretion, which ſome men endeavour to unite 
with the conduct of the greateſt and maſt hazard- 
ous affairs, Engaged in the defence of an honour- 
able cauſe, I would take a deciſive part.—lI ſhould 
ſcorn to provide for a future retreat, or to keep 
terms with a man, who preſerves no meaſures with 
the public, Neither the abject ſubmiſſion of de- 
ſerting his poſt in the hour of danger, nor even 
the“ ſacred ſhield of cowardice ſhould protect him. 
I would purſue him through life, and try the laſt 
exertion of my abilities to preſerve the penſhable 
infamy of his name, and make it immortal. 

What then, my Lord, is this the event of all the 
ſacrifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, 
and to your own unfortunate ambition? Was it 
for this you abandoned your earlieſt friendſhips, 
the warmeſt connexions of your youth, and all 
thoſe honourable engagements, by which you 
once ſolicited, and might have acquired the 
efteem of your country? Have you ſecured no re- 
compence for ſuch a waſte of honour ? Unhappy 
man! what party will receive the common deſerter 
of all parties ? Without a client to flatter, without 

a 


* — --- - Sacro tremuere timore, Eve y coward tre- 
terde to be planet-ſtruck, 
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a friend to conſole you, and with only one com- 
panion from the honeſt houſe of Bloomſbury, you 
muſt now retire into a dreadful ſolitude, which 
you have created for yourſelf. At the moſt aQive 
period of life, you muſt quit the buſy ſcene, and 
conceal yourſelf from the world, if you would 
hope to ſave the wretched remains of a ruined re- 
putation. The vices never fail of their effect. 
They operate like age, —bring on diſhonour be- 
fore its time, and in the prime of youth leave the 
character broken and exhauſted. 

Yet your conduct has been myſterious, as well 
as contemptible. Where is now that firmneſs, 
or obſtinacy ſo long boaſted of by your friends, 
and acknowledged by your enemies? We were 
taught to expect, that you would not leave the 
ruin of this country to be compleated by other 
hands, but were determined either to gain a de- 
cifive victory over the conflitution, or to periſh 
bravely at leaſt, in the laſt dike of the prerogative. 
You knew the danger, and might have been pro- 
vided for it. You took ſufficient time to prepare 
for a meeting with your parliament, to confirm the 
mercenary fidelity of your dependants, and to 
ſuggeſt to your Sovereign a language ſuited to his 
dignity at leaſt, if not to his benevolence and 
wiſdom. Yet, while the whole kingdom was 

agitated 
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agitated with anxious expeQation upon one great 
point, you meanly evaded the queſtion, and, in- 
ſtead of the explicit firmneſs and decifion of a King, 
you gave us nothing but the miſery of a ruined 
#* prazier, and the whining piety of a Methodift. 
We had reaſon to expect, that notice would have 
been taken of the petitions which the King has 
received from the Engliſh nation; and although 
can conceive ſome perſonal motives for not 
yielding to them, I can find none, in common 
prudence or decency, for treating them with con- 
tempt. Be aſſured, my Lord, the Engliſh peo- 
ple will not tamely ſubmit to this unworthy treat- 
ment z——=they had a right to be heard, and their 
petiticns, if not granted, deſerved to be con- 
fidered. Whatever be the real views and doctrine 
of a court, the Sovereign ſhould be tanght to pre- 
ſerve ſome forms of attention to his ſubjeAs, and 
if he will not redreſs their grievances, not to make 
them a topic of jeſt and mockery among lords and 
ladies of the bed-chamber. Injuries may be ato- 
ned for and forgiven ; but inſults admit of no com- 
penſation. They degrade the mind in its own 
efteem, and force it to recover its level by re- 
venge. This negle@ of the petitions was how- 
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ever a part of your origipal plan of government, 
nor will any conſequences it has produced account 
for your deſerting your Sovereign, in the midſt of 
that diſtreſs, in which you and your “ new friends | 
had involved him. One would think, my Lord, | 
you might have taken this ſpirited reſolution before 
you had diſſolved the laſt of thoſe early connexions, 
which once, even in your own opinion, did ho- 
Nour to your youth ;—before you had obliged Lord 
Granby to quit a ſervice he was attached to. 
before you had diſcarded one Chancellor and killed 
another. To what an abject condition have you 
laboured to reduce the beſt of princes, when the | 
unhappy man, who yields at laſt to ſuch perſonal | 
inſtance and ſolicitation, as never can be fairly | 
employed againſt a ſubjeQ, feels himſelf degraded 
by his compliance, and is unable to ſurvive the 
diſgraceful honours which his gracious Sovereign 
had compelled him to accept. He was a man of | 
ſpirit, for he had a puick ſenſe of ſhame, and | 
death has redeemed his character. I know your | 
Grace too well to appeal to your feelings upon 
this event; but there is another heart, not yet, I | 
hope, quite callous to the touch of humanity, to 
which 


The Bedford party. 
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which it ought to be a dreadful leſſon for ever.+ 

Now, my Lord, let us conſider the ſituation to 
which you have conducted, and in which you 
thought it adviſeable to abandon your royal maſter. 
Whenever the people have complained, and nothing 
better could be ſaid in defence of the meaſures of 
government, it has been the faſhion to anſwer us, 
though not very fairly, with an appeal to the 
private virtues of your Sovereign. Has he not, w 
« relieve the people, ſurrendered a conſiderable part 
* of his revenue? Has he not made the judges in- 
dependent, by fixing them in their places for life ?? 
— My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious prin- 
ciple which gave birth to theſe conceſſions, and 
have nothing to regret, but that it has never been 
adhered to. At the end of ſeven years, we are 
loaded with a debt of about five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds upon the civil liſt, and we now ſee 
the Chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically forced 
out of his office, not for want of abilities, not for 
want of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but 
for delivering his honeſt opinion in parliament, up- 
on the greateſt conflitutional queſtion that has ari- 
ſen fince the revolution.-We care not to whoſe 


N n 2 private 
+ The moſt ſecret particulars of this deteſtable tranſaction 


ſhall, in due time, be given to the public. The people ſhall 
know what kind of mag they have to deal with, 
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private virtues you appeal; the theory of ſuch a 
government is falſehood and mockery the prac- 
tice is oppreflion. You have laboured then 
(though I confeſs to no purpoſe) to rob your 
maſter of the only plauſible anſwer that ever was 
given in defence of his government,—of the opi- 
nion which the people bad conceived of his per- 
ſonal honour and integrity.—The duke of Bedford 
was more moderate than your Grace. He only 
forced his maſter to violate a ſolemn promiſe made 
to an “ individual. But you, my Lord, have ſuc- 
ceſsfully extended your advice to every political, 
every moral engagement, that could bind either 
the magiſtrate or the man. The condition of a King 
is often miſerable, but it required your Grace's 
abilities to make it contemptible.-You will ſay 
perhaps that the faithful ſervants, in whoſe hands 
you have left him, are able to retrieve his honour, 
and to ſupport his government. You have pub- 
licly declared, even fince your reſignation, that 
you approved of their meaſures, and admired 
their conduct. particularly that of the Earl of 
Sandwich. What a pity it is, that, with all this 
appearance, you ſhould think it neceſſary to ſe- 
parate yourſelf from ſuch amiable companions. 
You forget, my Lord, that while you are laviſh 
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in the praiſe of men whom you deſert, you are 
publicly oppoſing your conduct to your opinions, 
and depriving yourſelf of the only plauſible pre- 
tence you had for leaving your Sovereign over- 
whelmed with diſtreſs ; I call it plaufible, for, in 
truth, there is no reaſon whatſoever, lefs than the 
frowns of your maſter, that could juſtify a man of 
ſpirit for abandoning his poſt at a moment ſo criti- 
cal and important ? It is in vain to evade the queſ- 
tion. If you will not ſpeak out, the public have 
a right to judge from appearances. We are autho- 
rized to conclude, that you either differ from 
your colleagues, whoſe meaſures you ſtill affect to 
defend, or that you thought the adminiſtration of 
the King's affairs no longer tenable. Vou are at 
liberty to chooſe between the hypocrite and the 
coward. Vour beſt friends are in doubt which 
way they ſhall incline. Your country unites the 
characters, and gives you credit for them both. 
For my own part, I ſee nothing inconſiſtent in 
your conduct. You began with betraying the peo- 
ple,—you conclude with betraying the King. 

In your treatment of particular perſons, you 


have preſerved the uniformity of your character. 
Even Mr. Bradſhaw declares, that no man was 


ever ſo ill- uſed as himſelf. As to the proviſian 
you 
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you have made for his family“, he was intitled to 
it by the houſe he lives in. The ſucceſſor of one 
chancellor might well pretend to be the rival of 
another. It is the breach of private friendſhip 
which touches Mr. Bradſhaw ; and to fay the 
truth when a man of his rank and abilities had 
taken ſo active a part in your affairs, he ought 
not to have been let down at laſt with a miſerable 
penſion of fifteen hundred pounds a year. Colo- 
nel Luttrell, Mr. Onſlow, and Gov. Burgoyne, 


were equally engaged with you, and have rather 
more reaſon to complain than Mr. Bradſhaw. 
Theſe are men, my Lord, whoſe friendſhip you 
ſhould have adhered io on the ſame principle, on 


which 


A penfion of 1800 1, per annum, inſured upon the 4 
1-ha'f per-cents, (he was too cunning to truſt to Iriſh ſecu- 
rity) for the lives of himſelf and all his ſons. This gentle- 
man, who a very few years ago was clerk to a contractor for 
forage, and afterwards exalted to 2 petty poſt in the war 
office, thought it neceſſary (as ſoon as he was appointed Se- 
cretary to the Treaſury) to take that great houſe in Lin- 
culn's-Inn-Fields, in which tte Earl of Northington had 
reſided, while he was Lord High Chancellor of Great Bri- 
tain. As to the penſion, Lord North very ſclemnly aſſured 
the houſe of commons, that no penſion was ever ſo well 
deſerved as Mr. Bra!ſhaw's,-N. B. Lord Camden and Sir 
Jeffery Amberſt are not near ſo well provided for, and S'r 
Edward Hawke, who ſaved the ſtate, retires with two 


thouſand pounds a year, on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, ſiom 


which be in fact receives leſs than Mr, Bradſhaw's penſion, 
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which you deſerted Lord Rockingham, Lord 
Chatham, Lord Camden, and the Duke of Port- 
land. We can eaſily account for your violating 
your engagements with men of honour, but why 
ſhould you betray your natural connexions ? Why 
ſeparate yourſelf from Lord Sandwich, Lord 
Gower, and Mr. Rigby, or leave the three wor- 
thy gentlemen abovementioned to ſhift for them- 
ſelves? With all the faſhionable indulgence of the 
times, this country does not abound in charaQers 
like theirs z and you may find it a difficult matter 

to recruit the black catalogue of your friends. 
The recollection of the royal patent you ſold 
to Mr. Hine, obliges me to fay a word in de- 
fence of a man whom you have taken the moſt 
diſhonourable means to injure. I do not refer to 
the ſham proſecution which you affected to carry 
on againſt him. On that ground, I doubt not he 
is prepared to meet you with tenfold recrimina- 
tion, and ſet you at defiance. The injury you 
had done him affects his moral character. You 
knew that the offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a 
place, which has heretofore been fold under a de- 
cree of the court of chancery, however imprudent 
in his ſituation, would no way tend to cover him 
with that ſort of guilt which you wiſhed to fix 
upon him in the eyes of the world. You laboured 
* * | then, 
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then, by every ſpecies of falfe ſuggeſtion, and 
even by publiſhing counterfeit letters, to have it 
underſtood that he had propoſed terms of accom- 
modation to you, and had afforded to abandon his 
principles, his party, and his friends. You con- 
falted your own breaſt for a character of conſum- 
mate treachery, and gave it to the public for that 
of Mr. Vaughan. I think myſelf obliged to do 
this juſtice to an injured man, becaufe I was de- 
ceived by the appearances thrown out by your 
Grace, and have frequently ſpoken of his eonduct 
with indignation. If he really be, what I think 
him, honeſt, though miſtaken, he will be happy 
in recovering his reputation, though at the ex- 
pence of his underſtanding. Here, I ſee, the 
matter is likely to reſt. Your Grace is afraid to 
carry on the proſecution. Mr: Hine keeps quiet 
poſſeſſion of his purchaſe ; and governor Bur- 
goyne, relieved from the apprehenſion of refanding 
the money, fits down, for the . remainder of his 
life, 1NFAMOUS AND. CONTEN-TED. _ 

I believe, my Lord, I may now take my leave 
of you for ever. You are no longer that reſolute 
miniſter, who had ſpirit to ſupport the moſt vio- 
lent meaſures; who compenſated for the want of 
good and great qualities, by a brave determina- 
tion (which ſoine people admired and relied on) 


to 
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to maintain himſelf without themi The reputa- 
tion of obſtinacy and perſeverance might have fup- 
plied the place of all the abfent' virtues. Vou 
have now added the laft negative to your charac- 
ter, and meanly. confeſſed that you are deſtitute of 
the common ſpirit of a man. Retire then, my 
Lord, and hide your bluſhes from the world; for, 
with fuch a load of ſhame, even LACK may 
change its colour. A mind ſuch as yours, in the 
ſolitary hours of domeſtic enjoyment, may till. 
find topics of confolation. You may find it in 
the memoty of violated friendſhip ; in the afflic- 
tions of an accompliſhed prince, whom you have 
diſgraced and deferted, and in the agitations of 
a great country,. driven by your councils, to the 
brink of deſtruction. 

The palm of miniſterial firmaeſs is now tranſ- 
ferred to Lord North. He tells us fo himſelf, 
with the plenitude of the ore rotundo*; and Iam 
ready enough to believe, that, while he can keep 
his place, he will not eaſily be perſuaded to re- 
ſign it. Your Grace was the firm miniſter of 
yeſterday : Lord North is the firm miniſter of to- 
day. To-morrow, perhaps, his Majeſty, in his 

Vou. I. NE, wiſdom, 

* This eloquent perſon hes got as far as the diſeipline of 


Demoſthenes. He conſtantly ſpeaks with pebbles in his 
mouth, to improve his articulation, 
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wiſdom, may give us a rival for you both. You 
are too well acquainted with the temper of your 
late allies, to think it poſſible that Lord North 
ſhould be permitted to govern this country. If 
we may believe common fame, they have ſhewn 
him their ſuperiority already. His Majeſty is in- 
deed too gracious to inſult his ſubjects, by chuſing 
his firſt miniſter from among the domeſtics of the 
Duke of Bedford. That would have been too groſs 
an outrage to the three kingdoms, Their pur- 
poſe, however, is equally anſwered by puſhing 
forward this unhappy figure, and forcing it to 
bear the odium of meaſures which they in reality 
direct. Without immediately appearing to go- 
vern, they poſſeſs the power, and diſtribute the 
emoluments of government as they think proper. 
They ſtill adhere to the ſpirit of that calculation, 
which made Mr. Luttrell repreſentative of Mid- 
dleſex. Far from regretting your retreat, they 
| aſſure us very gravely, that it increaſes the real 
ſtrength of the miniſtry. According to this way 
of reaſoning, they will probably grow ſtronger, 
and more flouriſhing, every hour they exiſt ; for 
I think there is hardly a day paſſes in which ſome 
one or other of his Majeſty's ſervants does not leave 
them to improve by the loſs of his aſſiſtance. 
But, alas! their countenances ſpeak a different 
| language. 
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language. When the members drop off, the 
main body cannot be inſenſible of its approach; 
ing diſſolution. Even the violence of their pro- 
ceedings is a ſignal of deſpair. Like broken te- 
nants, Who have had warning to quit the pre- 
miſes, they curſe their landlord, deſtroy the fix- 
tures, throw every thing into confuſion, and care 


not what miſchief they do to the eſtate. 
| JUNIUS. 
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TO THE PRINTER OP THE PUBLIC ADVER-» 
| TISER, | 


SIR, - March. 19, 1770. 


1 BELIEVE there is no man, however indifferent 
about the intereſts of this country, who will got 
readily confeſs that the ſituation, to which we 
are now reduced, whether it has ariſen from the 
violence of faction, or from an arbitrary ſyſtem of 
government juſtifies the moſt melancholy appre- 
henſions, and calls for the exertion of whatever 
wiſdom or vigour is left among us. The King's 
anſwer to the remonſtrance of the city of London, 
and the meaſures ſince adopted by the miniſtry 
amount to a plain declaration, that the principle 
on which Mr. Luttrell was ſeated in the houſe of 
commons is to be ſupported in all its conſe- 
quences, and carried to its utmoſt extent. The 
fame ſpirit which violated the freedom of elec- 
tion, now invades the declaration and bill of rights 
rights, and threatens to puniſh the ſubje& for ex- 
erciſing a privilege, bitherto undiſputed, of peti- 
tioning | 
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tioning the crown. The grievances of the people 
are aggravated by inſults; their complaints are 
merely diſregarded, but checked by authority; 
and every one of thoſe acts, againſt which they 
remonſtrated, confirmed by the King's deciſive 
approbation. At ſuch a moment, no honeſt man 
will remain filent or inactive. However diſtin- 
guiſhed by rank or property, in the rights of 
freedom were are all equal, As we are Engliſh» 
men, the leaſt conſiderable man among us has an 
intereſt equal to the proudeſt nobleman, in the 
laws and conftitution of his country, and is equally 
called upon to make a generous contribution in 
ſupport of themz—whether it be the heart to 
conceive, the underſtanding to direct, or the hand 
to execute. It is a common cauſe, in which we 
are all intereſted, in which we ſhould all be en- 
gaged. The man who deſerts it at this alarming 
criſis, is an enemy to his country, and, what I 
think of infinitely leſs value, a traitor to his 
Sovereign. The ſubje&, who is truly loyal to the 
chief magiſtrate, will neither adviſe nor ſubmit 
to arbitrary meaſures. The city of London have 
given an example, which, I doubt not, will be 
followed by the whole kingdom. The noble 
ſpirit of the metropolis is the life-blood of the 
ſtate, collected at the heart: from that point it 

circu- 
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circulates with health and vigour though every 
artery of the conſtitution. The time is come, 
when the body of the Engliſh people muſt aſſert 
their own cauſe: conſcious of their ſtrength, and 
animated by a ſenſe of their duty, they will not 
ſurrender their birthright to miniſters, parlia- 
ments, or kings. 

The city of London have expreſſed their ſenti- 
ments with freedom and firmneſs; they have 


ſpoken truth boldly ; and, in whatever light their 


remonſtrance may be repreſented by courtiers, I 
defy the moſt ſubtle lawyer in this country to 
point out a ſingle inſtance, in which they have 
exceeded the truth. Even that aſſertion, which 
we are told is moſt offenſive to parliament, in the 
theory of the Engliſh conftitution, is ſtrictly true. 
If 'any part of the repreſentative body be not 
choſen by the people, that part vitiates and cor- 
rupts the whole. If there be a defect in the re- 
preſentation of the people, that power, which 
alone is equal to the making of the laws in this 
country, is not complete, and the acts of qarlia- 
ment under that circumſtance, are not the acts of 
a pure and entire legiſlature. I ſpeak of the theory 
of our conſtitution; and whatever difficulties or 
inconveniences may attend the pradice, I am 


ready 
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ready to maintain, that, as far as the fact de- 
viates from the principle, fo far the praQtice is 
vicious and corrupt. I have not heard a queſtion 
raiſed upon any other part of the remonſtrance. 
That the principle, on which the Middleſex elec- 
tion was determined, is more pernicious in its 
effects, than either the levying of ſhip-money by 
Charles the firſt, or the ſuſpending power aſſumed 
by his ſon, will hardly be diſputed by any man 
who underſtands or wiſhes well to the Engliſh 
conſtitution. It is not an act of open violence 
done by the King, or any direct and palpable 
breach of the laws attempted by his miniſter, that 
can ever endanger the liberties of this country. 
Againſt ſuch a king or miniſter the people would 
immediately take the alarm, and all the parties 
unite to oppoſe him. The laws may be groſsly 
violated in particular inftances, without any di- 
rect attack upon the whole ſyſtem. Facts of that 
kind ſtand alone; they are attributed to neceſſity, 
not defended upon principle. We can never be 
really in danger, until the forms of parliament 
are made uſe of to deſtroy the ſubſtance of our 
civil and political liberties z—unti! parliament 
itſelf betrays its truſt, by contributing to eſta- 
bliſh new principles of government, and employ- . 
ing the very weapons committed to it by the col- 
lective body, to ſtab the conſtitution, 
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As for the terms of the remonſtrance, I prefume 
it will not be affirmed, by any perſon leſs poliſhed 
than a gentleman uſher, that this is a ſeaſon for 
compliments. Our gracious Sovereign indeed is 
abundantly civil to himſelf. Inſtead of an anſwer 
to a petition, his Majeſty very gracefully pronoun- 
ces his own panegyric - and | confeſs, that, as far 
as his perſonal behaviour, or the royal purity of 
his intentions is concerned, the truth of thoſe de- 
clarations, which the miniſter has drawn up for his 
maſter, cannot decently be diſputed. In every 
other reſpeR, I afrm that they are abſolutely un- 
ſupported, either in argument or fat. I mult 
add too, that ſuppoſing the ſpeech were other- 
wiſe unexceptionable, it is not a direct anſwer to 
the petition of the city. His Majeſty is pleaſed to 
ſay, that he is always ready to receive the requeſts 
of his ſubjects; yet the ſheriffs were twice ſent 
back with an excuſe, and it was certainly de- 
bated in council whether or no the magittrates of 
the city of London ſhould be admitted to an au- 
dience. Whether the remonſtrance be or be not 
injurious to parliament, is the very queſtion be- 
tween the parliament and the people, and ſuch a 
queſtion as cannot be decided by the aſſertion of 
a third party, however reſpectable. That the pe- 
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titioning for & diſſolution of parliament is ir recon- 
cileable with the priaciples of the conſtitution is 
a new doctrine. His Majeſty perhaps has not been 
informed, that the houſe of commons themſelves 
have, by à formal reſolution, admitted it to be 
the right of the ſubject. His Majeſty proceeds to 
aſſure us that he has made the laws the rule of 
tis conduct. Was it in ordering or permitting 
his miniſters to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by a ge- 
neral warrant ?—Was it in ſuffering his miniſters 
to revive the obſolete maxim of nullum tempie to 
rob the Duke of Portland vf his- property, and 
thereby give a deciſive turn to a county electiot 
Was it: in ereQting a chamber con ſultation of 
ſurgeons, with authority to examine into and ſu · 
perſede the legal verdict of a jury ? Or did his 
Majeſty conſult: the laws of this country, when he 
permitted his -ſecretary of. ſtate to declare, that 
whenever the civil magiſtrate is trifled with, a 
military force mult be ſent for, without the dl 
of a moment, and effectually employed ? Or was it 
in the baibarous exactneſs witkywhich this illegal, 
inhuman doQrine was carried into ezecution? 
If. his majeſty had recolleQed theſe facts, I think 
he would never have ſaid, at leaſt with any re- 
ference to the meaſures or his government, that he 
dad made the laws the rule of his conduct. To 
Pp. | talk 
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As for the terms of the remonſtrance, I prefume 
it will not be affirmed, by any perſon leſs poliſhed 
than a gentleman uſher, that this is a feaſon for 
compliments. Our gracious Sovereign indeed is 
abundantly civil to himſelf. Inſtead of an anſwer 
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ces his own panegyric z and | confeſs, that, as far 
as his perſonal behaviour, or the royal purity of 
his intentions is concerned, the truth of thoſe de- 
clarations, which the miniſter has drawn up for his 
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add too, that ſuppoſing the ſpeech were other- 
wiſe unexceptionable, it is not a direct anſwer to 
the petition of the city. His Majeſty is pleaſed to 
ſay, that he is always ready to receive the requeſts 
of his ſubjeQs ; yet the ſheriffs were twice ſent 
back with an excuſe, and it was certainly de- 
bated in council whether or no the magittrates of 
the city of London ſhould be admitted to an au- 
dience. Whether the remonſtrance be or be not 
injurious to parliament, is the very queſtion be- 
tween the parliament and the people, and ſuch a 
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titioning for # diſſolution of parliament is 1 
cileable with the priaciples of the conſtitutien is 
a new doctrine. His Majeſty perhaps has not been 
informed, that the houſe of commons themſelves 


have, by à formal reſolution, admitted it to be 


the right of the ſubject. His Majeſty proceeds to 
aſſure us that be has made the laws the rule of 


tis conduct. Was it in ordering or permitting. 
his miniſters to apprebend Ir. Wilkes by a ge- 
neral warrant ?—Was it in ſuffering his miniſters 
to revive the obſolete- maxim of nullum tempiry to 
rob the Duke of Portland vf his- property, and 
thereby give a deciſive turn to 2 county electiot 
Was it: in ereQing a chamber con ſultation of 
ſurgeons, with authority to examine into and ſu ; 
perſede the legal verdict of a jury * Or did his 
Majeſty conſult: the laws of this country, when he 
permitted his ſecretary of. ſtate to declare, that 
whenever the civil magiſtrate is: trifled with, a 
military force mult be ſent for, without the dra 
of a moment, and effectually employed ? Or was it 
in the baibarous exactneſs with which this illegal, 
inhuman doctrine was carried into execution ?—- 
If. his majeſty had recollected theſe fads, I think 
he would never have ſaid, at leaſt with any re- 
ference to the meaſures or his government, that he 
dad made the laws the rule of his conduct. To 
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talk of preſerving the affections, or relying on the 
ſupport of his ſubjects, while he continues to act 
upon theſe principles, is indeed paying a com- 
pliment to their loyalty, which I hope they have 
too much ſpirit and underſtanding to deſerve. 

His Majeſty, we are told, is not only punQual 
in the performance of his own duty, but careful 
not to aſſume any of thoſe powers which the con- 
ſtitution has placed in other hands. Admitting 
this laſt aſſertion to be ſtrictly true, it is no way 
to the purpoſe. The city of London have not 
defired the King to aſſume a power placed in 
other hands. If they had, 1 ſhould hope to ſee 
the perſon, who dared to preſent ſuch a petition, 
immediately impeached. They ſolicit their ſove- 
reign to exert that conſtitutional authority, which 
the laws have veſted in him for the benefit of his 
ſubjects. They call upon him to make uſe of his 
lawful prerogative in a caſe, which our laws evi- 
dently ſuppoſed might happen, ſince they have 
provided for it by truſting the Sovereign with a 
diſcretionary power to diſſolve the parliament. 
This requeſt will, I am confident, be ſupported 
by remonſtrances from all parts of the kingdom. 
His Majeſty will find at laſt, that this is the ſenſe 
of his people, and that it is not his intereſt to 
ſupport either miniſtry or parliament, at the ha- 

zard 
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zard of a breach with the collective body of his 
ſubjects.— That he is the King of a free people is 
indeed his greateſt glory. That he may long con- 
tinue the King of a free people, is the ſecond wiſh 
that animates my heart. The firſt is, THaT Ta. 
PEOPLE MAY BE TREE.“ 

JUNIUS. 


* When his Majeſty had done reading his ſpeech, the lord 
Mayor, &c. had the honour of kiſſing his Majeſty's hand; 
after which, as they were withdrawing, his Majeſty inftant- 
y turned round to his courtiers, and burſt out a laughing. 

Nero fiddled, while Rome was burning. John Horne. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 'ADVER- 
TISER. 


'SIR, April 3, 1770. 


Ix my laſt letter I offered you my opinion of the 
truth and propriety of his Majeſty's anſwer to the 
city of London, conſidering it merely as the 
ſpeech of a miniſter, drawn up in his own de- 
fence, and delivered, as uſual, by the chief ma- 
giſtrate. I would ſeparate, as much as poſlible, 
the King's perſonal character and behaviour from 
the acts of the preſent government. I wiſh it to 
be underſtood that his Majeſty had in effect no 
more concern in the ſubſtance of what he ſaid, 
than Sir James Hodges had in the remonſtrance, 
and that as SiriJames, in virtue of his office, was 
obliged to ſpeak the ſentiments of the people, 
his Majeſty might think himſelf bound by the 
ſame official obligation, to give a graceful utter- 
ance to the ſentiments of his miniſter. The cold 
formality of -a well-repeated leſſon is widely diſ- 
tant from the animated expreſſion of the heart. 
| This 
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This diſtinction, however, is only true with 
reſpect to the meaſure itſelf. The conſequences 
of it reach beyond the miniſter, and materially 
affect his Majeſty's honour. In their own nature 
they are formidable enough to alarm a man of 
prudence, and diſgraceful enough to afflict a man 
of ſpirit. A ſubject, whoſe ſincere attachment 
to his Majeſty's per ſon · and family is founded upon 
rational principles, will not, in the preſent con- 
juncture, be ſcrupulous of alarming, or even of 
afflicting his Sovereign. I know there is another 
ſort of loyalty, of which his Majeſty has had 
plentiful experience. When the loyalty of Tories, 
Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has once taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of an unhappy prince, it ſeldom leaves 
him without accompliſhing his deſtruction. When 
the poiſon of their doQrines has tainted the na- 
tural benevolence of his diſpoſition, when their 
infidious counſels have corrupted the famine of 
his government, what antidote can reſtore him to 
his political health and honour, but the firm ſin- 
cerity of his Engliſh ſubjects ? 

It has not 'been uſual in this country, at leaſt 
ſince the days of Charles the firſt, to ſee the So- 
vereign perſonally at variance, or engaged in a 
direct altercation with his ſubjects. Acts of grace 
and indulgence are wiſely appropriated to him, 
and 
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and ſhould conſtantly be performed by himſelf. 
He never ſhould appear but in an amiable light 
to his ſubjects. Even in France, as long as any 
ideas of a limited monarchy were thought worth 
preſerving, it was a maxim, that no man ſhould 
leave the royal preſence diſcontented. They have 
loſt or renounced the moderate principles of their 
government, and now, when their parliaments 
venture to remonſtrate, the tyrant comes forward, 
and anſwers abſolutely for himſelf. The ſpirit of 
their preſent conſtitution requires that the King 
ſhould be feared, and the principle, I believe, is 
tolerably ſupported by the fact. But, in our po- 
litical ſyſtem, the theory is at variance with the 
practice, for the King ſhould be beloved. Mea- 
ſures of greater ſeverity may, indeed, in ſome 
circumſtances, be neceſſary z but the miniſter 
who adviſes, ſhould take the execution and odium 
of them entirely upon himſelf. He not only be- 
trays his maſter, but violates the ſpirit of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, when he expoſes the chief ma- 
giſtrate to the perſonal hatred or contempt of his 
ſubjects. When we ſpeak of the firmneſs of go- 
vernment, we mean an uniform ſyſtem of mea- 
ſures, deliberately adopted, and refolutely main- 
tained by the ſervants of the crown, not a peeviſh 
aſperity in the language or behaviour of the ſo- 

| vereign. 
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vereign. The government of a weak, irreſolute 
monarch may be wiſe, moderate, and firm. 
that of an obſtinate, capricious prince, on the 
contrary, may be feeble, undetermined and relaxed. 
The reputation of public meaſures depends upon 
the miniſter, who is reſponſible, not vpon the 
King, whoſe private opinions are not ſuppoſed 
to have any weight againſt the advice of his coun- 
cil, whoſe perſonal authority ſhould therefore ne- 
ver be interpoſed in public affairs —This, I be- 
lieve, is true, conſtitutional doQrine. But for a 
moment let us ſuppoſe it falſe. Let it be taken 
for granted, that an occaſion may ariſe, in which 
a King of England ſhall be compelled to take 
upon himſelf the ungrateful office of rejeQing the 
petitions, and cenſuring the conduct of his ſub- 
jeQs; and let the city remonſtrance be ſuppoſed 
to have created ſo extraordinary an occaſion. On 
this principle, which I preſume no friend of ad- 
miniſtration will diſpute, let the wiſdom and ſpi- 
rit of the miniſtry be examined. They adviſe the 
King to hazard his dignity, by a poſitive declara- 
tion of his own ſcntiments : They ſuggeſt to 
him a language full of ſeverity and reproach. 
What follows? When his Majeſty had taken fo 
deciſive a part in ſupport of his miniſtry and par- 
liament, he had a right to expect ſrom them a re- 

ciprocal 
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ciprocat demonſtration of firmneſs- in their own 
cauſe, and of their zeal for his honour. He had 
reaſon to expect (and ſuch, I doubt not, were the 
bluſtering promiſes of Lord North) that the per- 
ſons, whom he had been adviſed to charge with 
having failed in their reſpect to him, with having 
injured parliament, and violated the principles of 
the conſtitution, ſhould not have been permitted 
to eſcape without ſome ſevere marks of the diſ- 
pleaſure and vengeance of parliament. As the 
matter ſtands, the miniſter, after placing his So- 
vereign in the moſt unfavourable light to his ſub- 
jects, and after attempting to fix the ridicule and 
odium of his own precipttate meaſures upon the 
royal character, leaves him a ſolitary figure upon the 
ſcene, to recal, if he can, or to compenſate, by 
future compliances, for one unhappy demonſtra- 
tion of ill- ſupported firmneſs, and ineffectual re- 
ſentment. As a man of ſpirit, his Majeſty can- 
not but be ſerſtble, that the lofty terms in which 
he was perſuaded to reprimand the city, when 
united with the filly concluſion of the buſineſs, 
reſemble the pomp of a mock-trazedy, where the 
moſt pathetic-ſentunents, and even the ſufferings 

of the hero are calculated for-detifion. 
Such has been the boaſted firnineſs and con- 
ſiſtenex 
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fiſtency of a miniſter, ® whoſe appearance in the 
houſe of commons was thought eſſential to the 
King's ſervice ;-——-whoſe preſence was to influ- 
ence every diviſion ho had a voice to per- 
ſuade, an eye to penetrate, a geſture to command. 
The reputation of theſe great qualities has been 
fatal to his friends. The little dignity of Mr. 
Ellis has been comitted. The mine was ſunk ;— 
combuſtibles provided, and Welbore Ellis, the 
Guy Faux of the fable, waited only for the ſignal 
of command. All of a ſud den the country gen- 
tlemen diſcover how groſsly they have been de- 
ceived ;—the miniſter's heart fails him, the grand 
plot is defeated in a moment, and poor Mr. Ellis 
and his motion taken into cuſtody. From the 
event of Friday laſt one would imagine, that 
ſome fatality hung over this gentleman. Whether 
he makes or ſuppreſſes a motion, he is equally 
ſure of diſgrace, But the complexion of the 
times will ſuffer no man to be vice-treaſurer of 
Ireland with impunity. + 

Vor. I. Q q I do 


® This graceful miniſter is oddly conſtrued. His tongue 
is a little too big for his mouth, and his eyes a great deal 
too big for their ſockets, Every part of his perſon ſets natu- 
ral proportion at defiance, At this preſent writing, his 
head is ſuppoſed to be much too heavy for his ſhoulders, _ 


+ About his time, the courtiers talked of go:hing but 4 
bill 
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I do not mean to expreſs the ſmalleſt anxiety 
for the miniſter's reputation. He acts ſeparately 
for himſelf, and the moſt ſhameful inconſiſtency 
may perhaps be no diſgrace to him. But when 
the Sovereign, who preſents the Majeſty of the 
ſtate, appears in perſon, his dignity ſhould be 
ſupported the occaſion ſhould be important ;— 
the plan well conſidered ; — the execution ſteady 
and conſiſtent. My zeal for his Majeſty's real 
honour compels me to aſſert, that it has been too 
much the ſyſtem of the preſent reign, to introduce 
him perſonally, either to act for, or to defend his 
ſervants. They perſuade him to do what is pro- 
perly their buſineſs, and deſert him in the midſt 

of 


bill of pains and penalties againſt the Lord Mayor and She- 
riffs, or impeachment at the leaſt. Little Mannikin Ellis 

told the King that, if the buſineſs were left to his manage · 
ment, he would engage to do wonders, It was thought very 
odd that a motion of ſo much importance ſhould be iatruſted 
to the moſt contemptible little piece of machinery in the 
whole kingdom. His honeſt zeal however was diſappointed, 
The miniſter took fright, and at the very ioftant that liule 
Ellis was going to opev, ſent him an order to fit down. All 
their magnanimous threats ended in a ridiculous vote of cen- 
ſure, and ſtill more ridiculous addreſs to the King. This 
ſhameful deſertion ſo afflicted the generous mind of George 
the Third, that he was obliged to live upon potatoes for 
three weeks, to keep off a malignant fever. Poor man! 


quis talia fando temperet a lacrymis! 
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of it“. Yet this is an inconvenience, to which he 
muſt for ever be expoſed, while he adheres to a 
miniſtry divided among themſelves, or unequal 
in credit and ability to the great taſk they have 
undertaken. Inſtead of reſerving the interpoſi- 
tion of the royal perſonage, as the laſt reſource of 
government, their weakneſs obliges them to ap- 
ply it to every ordinary occaſion, and to ren- 
der it cheap and common in the opinion of the 
people. Inſtead of ſupporting their maſter, they 
look to him for ſupport, and for the emolument, 
of remaining one day more in office, care not how 
much his ſacred character is proſtituted and dif- 
honoured. 

If I thought it poſſible for this paper to reach 
the clofet, I would venture to appeal at once to 
his Majefty's judgment. I would aſk him, but in 
the moſt reſpectable terms, As you are a young 
man, Sir, who ought to have a life of happi- 
* nefs in proſpect ;—as you are a huſband ; — 
as you are a father, (your filial duties I own 
© have been religiouſly performed) is it bona fide 


Qqz2 | * for 


* After a ſecond perſon had ſacceeded in cajolling Mr. 
Yorke, he told the Duke of Grafton, with a witty ſmile, 
« My lord, you may kill the next Percy yourſelf !-N, B. 


He had but that inſtant wiped the tears away, which over- 
et me Mr, Yorke, 
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* for your intereſt or your honour to ſacrifice your 
* domeſtic tranquility, and io live in a perpe- 
* tual diſagreement with your people, merely to 
* preſerve ſuch a chain of beings as North, Bar- 
* rington, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, Onſlow, 
* Rigby, Jerry Dyſon, and Sandwich? Their very 
names are a ſatire upon all government, and I de- 
* fy the graveſt of your chaplains to read the cata- 
* logue without laughing.” 

For my own part, Sir, I have always conſidered 
addreſſes from parliament as a faſhionable, unmean- 
ing formality. Uſurpers, idiots, and tyrants have 
been ſucceſſively complimented with almoſt the ſame 
profeſſions of duty and affection. But let us ſup- 
poſe them to mean exactly what they profeſs. The 
conſequences deſerve to be confidered, Either the 
ſovereign is a man of high ſpirit and dangerous am- 
bition, ready to take advantage of the treachery of 
his parliament,ready to accept of the ſurrender they 
make him of the public liberty ;—or he is a mild 
undeſigning prince, who, provided they indulge him 
with ſtate and pageantry, would of himſelf intend 
no miſchief, On the firſt ſuppoſition, it muſt ſoon 
be decided by the ſword, whether the conſtitution 
ſhould be loſt or preſerved. On the ſecond, a 
prince no way qualified for the execution of a great 


and hazardous enterprize, and without any deter- 
| mined 
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mĩned object in view, may nevertheleſs be driven 
into ſuch deſperate meaſures, as may lead directly 
to his ruin, or diſgrace himſelf by a ſhameful fluc- 
tuation between the extremes of violence at one 
moment, and timidity at another. The miniſter 
perhaps may have reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
ſucceſs of the preſent hour, and with the profits 


of his employment. He is the tenant of the day, 
and has no intereſt in the inheritance. The ſove- 
reign himfelf is bound by other obligations, and 
ought to look forward to a ſuperior, a permament 
intereſt. His paternal tenderneſs ſhould remind 
him, how many hoſtages he has given. to. ſociety. 
The ties of nature came powerfully in aid of oaths. 
and proteſtations. The father, who conſiders his 
own precarious ſtate of health, and the poſſible 
hazard of a long minority, will wiſh to ſee the fa- 
mily eſtate free and unincumbered*. What is the 
dignity of the crown, though it were really main- 
tained ;z—what is the honour of parliament, ſuppo- 
ſing it could exiſt without any foundation of inte- 
grity and juſtice ;—or what is the vain reputation 
of firmneſs, even if the ſcheme of the governmgnt 

were 


Every true friend of the Houſe of Prunſwick ſees with 
af liction, how rapidly ſome of the principal branche of the 
family have dropped off. 
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were uniform and conſiſtent, compared with the 
heart- felt affections of the people, with the happi- 
neſs and ſecurity of the royal family, or even with 
the grateful acclamations of the populace ! What- 
ever ſtyle of contempt may be adopted by mini- 
ſters or parliaments, no man ſincerely deſpiſes the 
voice of the Engliſh nation. The houſe of com- 
mons are only interpreters, whoſe duty it is to con- 
vey the ſenſe of the people faithfully to the crown. 

If the interpretation be falſe or imperfeR, the con- 
ſtituent powers are called upon to deliver their 
own ſentiments. Their ſpeech is rude, but intel- 
ligible— their geſture fierce, but full of explana- 
tion. Perplexed by ſophiſtries, their honeft elo- 
quence riſes into ation. Their firſt appeal was to 
the integrity of their repreſentatives :—the ſecond 
to the King's juſtice ;—the laſt argument of the 
people, whenever they have recourſe to it, will 
carry more perhaps than perſuaſign to parliament, 


or ſupplication to the throne. : 
| | JUNIUS. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER-· 
TISER, 


SIR, May. 28, 1770. 


W. 1 LE parliament was ſitting, it would neither 
have been ſafe, nor perhaps quite regular, to offer 
any opinion to the public, upon the juſtice or wiſ- 
dom of their proceedings. - To pronounce fairly 
upon their conduct, it was neceſſary to wait until 
we could conſider, in one view, the beginning, 
the progreſs, and the concluſion of their delibera- 
tions. The cauſe of the public was undertaken 
and ſupported by men, whoſe abilities and 
united authority, to ſay nothing of the advantage- 
ous ground they ſtood on, might well be thought 
ſufficient to determine a popular queſtion in favour 
of the people. Neither was the houſe of commons 
ſo abſolutely engaged in defence of the miniſtry, 
or even of their own reſolutions, but that they 
might have paid ſome decent regard to the known 
diſpoſition of their conſtituents ; and, without any 


dithonour to their firmneſs, might have retracted 
an 
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an opinion too haſtily adopted, when they ſaw 
the alarm it had created, and how ſtrongly it was 
oppoſed by the general ſenſe of the nation. The 
miniſtry too, would have confulted their own im- 
mediate intereſt, in making ſome conceſſion ſatiſ- 
factory to the moderate part of the people. With- 
out touching the fact, they might have conſented 
to guard againſt, or give up the dangerous prin- 
ciple, on which it was eſtabliſhed. In this ſtate 
of things, I think it was highly improbable at the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, that the complaints of 
the people upon a matter, which, in their appre- 
henſion at leaſt, immediately affected the life of 
the conſtitution, would be treated with as much 


contempt by their own repreſentatives, and by the 


houſe of lords, as they had been by the other 
branch of the legiſlature. Deſpairing of their in- 


tegrity, we had a right to expect ſomething from 


their prudence, and ſomething from their fears. 
The duke of Grafton certainly did not foreſee to 
what an extent the corruption of a parliament 
might be carried. He thought, perhaps, that 
there was ſtill ſome portion of ſhame or virtue left 
in the majority of the houſe of commons, or that 
there was a line in public proſtitution, beyond 
which they would ſcruple to proceed. Had the 


young man been a little more practiſed in the 


world, 
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world, or had he ventured to meaſure the charac- 
ters of other men by his own, he would not have 
been fo eaſily diſcouraged. 

The prorogation of parliament amen calls 
upon us to review their proceedings, and to con- 
ſider the condition in which they have left the 


kingdom. I do not queſtion but they have done 
what is uſually called the king's buſineſs much to 
his Majeſty's ſatisfaction. We have only to lament, 
that, in conſequence of a ſyſtem introduced or re- 
vived in the preſent reign, this kind of merit 
ſhould be very conſiſtent with the negleQ of every 
duty they owe to the nation. The interval between 
the opening of the laſt, and the cloſe of the former 
ſeſſion was longer than uſual. Whatever were the 
views of the miniſter in deferring the meeting of 
parliament, ſufficient time was certainly given to 
every member of the houſe of commons, to look 
back upon the fteps he had taken, and the conſe- 
quences they had produced. The zeal of party, 
the violence of perſonal animoſities, and the heat 
of contenſion had leiſure to ſubſide. From that 
period, whatever reſolution they took was delibe- 
rate and propenſe. In the preceding ſeſſion, the 
dependents of the miniſtry had affected to believe, 
that the final determination of the queſtion would 
have fatisfied the nation, or at leaſt put a ſtop to 
Vol. I. Rr their 
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their complaints; as if the certainty of an evil 
could diminiſh the ſenſe of it, or the nature of 
injuſtice could be altered by decifion, But they 
found the people of England were in a temper 
very diſtant from ſubmiſſion ; and, altho' it was 
contended that the houſe of commons could not 
themſelves reverſe a reſolution, which had the 
force and effect of a judicial ſentence, there were 
other conſtitutional expedients, which would have 
given a ſecurity againſt any ſimilar attempts for 
the future. The general propoſition, in which the 
whole country had an intereſt, might have been 
reduced to a particular fat, in which Mr. Wilkes 
and Mr. Luttrell would alone have been concern- 
ed. The houſe of lords might interpoſe the 
King might diſſolve the parliament ;—or, if every 
other reſource failed, there till lay a grand eon- 
ſtituticnal writ of error, in behalf of the people, 
ſrom the deciſion of one court to the wiſdom of 
the whole legiſlature. Every one of theſe reme- 
dies has been ſucceſsfully attempted. The people 
performed their part with dignity, ſpirit, and per- 
ſeverance. For many months his Majeſty heard 
nothing from his people but the language of com- 
plaint and reſentment ;z——unhappily for this coun- 
try it was the daily triumph of his courtiers that 
he heard it with an indifference approaching to 


contempt. The. 
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The houſe of commons having aſſumed a power 
unknown to the conſtitution, were determined not 
merely to ſupport it in the ſingle inſtarce in queſ- 
tion, but to maintain the doQrine in its utmoſt 
extent, and to eſtabliſh the fact as a precedent in 
law, to be applied in whatever manner his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervants ſhould hereafteMhink fit. Their 
proceedings upon this occaſion are a ſtrong proof 
that a deciſion, in the firſt inſtance illegal and 
unjuſt, can only be ſupported by a continuation 
of falſhood and injuſtice, To ſupport their for- 
mer reſolutions, they were obliged to violate ſame 
of the beſt known and eſtabliſhed rules of the 
houſe. In one inſtance they went ſo ſar as to de- 
clare, in open defiance of truth and common- 
ſenſe, that it was not the rule of the houſe to 
divide a complitated queſtion, at the requeſt of a 
member*. But after trampling upon the laws of 
the land, it was not wonderful that they ſhould 
treat the private regulations of their own aſſembly 
with equal diſregard. The ſpeaker, being young 
in office, began with pretending ignorance, and 

ended 


* This extravagant reſolution appears in the Votes of the 
Houſe : but, in the minutes of the committces, the inftan- 
ces of reſolutions contrary to law and tru'h, or of refuſals to 
ac“ nowledge law and truth When proc ſ d to them, are in- 
aumerable. 


N 
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ended with deciding for the miniſtry. We were 
not ſurprized at the deciſion; but he heſitated and 
bluſhed at his own baſeneſs, and every man was 
aſtoniſhed“. 

The intereſt of the public was vigorouſly ſup- 
ported in the houſe of lords. Their right to de- 
fend the conſtitulon againſt any incroachment of 
the other eſtates, and the neceſſity of exerting it 
at this period, was urged to them with every ar- 
gument that could be ſuppoſed to influence the 
Heart or the underſtanding, But it ſoon appeared 
that they had already taken their part, and were 
determined to ſupport the houſe of commons, not 
only at the expence of truth and decency, but 
even by a ſurrender of their own moſt important 


rights. Inſtead of performing that duty which 
the conſtitution expected from them, in return for 


the 


® When the king firſt made it a meaſure of his govern» 

ment to deſtroy Mr, Wilkes, and when for this purpoſe it 
was neceſlary to run down privilege, Sir Fletcher Nortoo, 
with bis uſual proſtituted effrontery, aſſured the houſe of 
commons, that he ſhould regard one of their votes, no more 
than a reſolution of ſo many drunken porters, This is the 
very lawyer, whom Ben Johnſon deſcribes in the following 
lines: 

„Gives foiked counſel; takes provoking Gold, 

© On either hand, and puts is up. 

© So wiſe, ſo grave, of ſo perplex'd a tongue, 

© And loud withal, that would not wag, nor ſcarce 

Lie ſtill without a fee.“ 
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the dignity and independence of their ſtation, in 
return for the hereditary ſhare it has given them 
in the legiſlature, the majority of them made a 
common cauſe with the other houſe in oppreſſing 
the people, and eſtabliſned another doctrine as 
falſe in itſelf, and if poſſible more pernicious to 
the conſtitution, than that on which the Middle- 
ſex election was determined. By reſolving that 
they had nd right to impeach a judgment of the 
houſe of commons in any caſe whatſoever, where 
that houſe has a competent juriſdiction, they in 
effect gave up the conſtitutional check and reei- 
procal controul of one branch of the legiſſature 
over the other, which is perhaps the greaetſt and 
moſt important object provided for by the divifion 
of the whole legiſlative power into three eftates ; 
and now, let the judicial deciſions of the houſe 
of commons be ever ſo extravagant, let their de- 
clarations of the law be ever ſo flagrantly falſe, 
arbitrary, and oppreſſive to the ſubject, the houſe 
of lords have impoſed a (laviſh filence upon them- 
ſelves they cannot interpoſe, -they cannot 
protect the ſubject, they cannot defend the laws 
of their country. A conceſſion ſo extraordinary in 
itſelf, ſo contradiQory to the principles of their 
own inſtitution, cannot but alarm the moſt un- 
ſuſpecting mind. We may well conclude, that 


the 
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the lords would hardly have yielded ſo much to 
the other houſe, without the certainty of a com- 
penſation, which can only be made to them at the 
expence of the people“. The arbitrary power they 
have aſſumed of impoſing fines and committing, 
during pleaſure, will now be exerciſed in its full 
extent. The houſe of commons are too much in 
their debt to queſtion or interrupt their proceedings. 
The crown too, we may be well aſſured, will loſe 
pothing in this new diſtribution of power. After 
declaring, that to petition for a diſſolution of parli- 
ament is irreconcileable with the principles of the 
conſtitution, his Majeſty has reaſon to expect that 
ſome extraordinary compliment will be returned 


to the royal prerogative. The three branches of. 


the legiſlature ſeem to treat their ſeparate rights and 
intereſts as the Roman Triumvirs did their friends 
They reciprocally ſacrihce them to the animoſities 
of each other, and eſtabliſh a deteſtable union 
among themſelves, upon the ruin of the laws and 

liberty of the commonwealth. 
Through the whole proceedings of the houſe 
of commons in this ſeſſion, there is an apparent, a. 
palpable 


* The man who reſiſts and overcomes this infquitous 
power, aſſumed by the lords, muſt be ſupported by the whole 
people, We have the laws on our ſide, and want nothing 


but an intrepid leader. When ſuch a man flancs forth, let 


the nation look to it, It is not his cauſe, but our on. 
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palpable conſciouſneſs of guilt, which has preven- 
ted their daring to aſſert their own dignity, where 
it has been immediately and groſsly attacked. In 
the courſe of Doctor Muſgrave's examination, he. 
faid every thing that can be conceived mortifying 
to individuals, or offenſive to the houſe. They vo- 
ted his information frivolous, but they were awed 
by his firmneſs and integrity, and ſunk under it“. 
The terms, in which the ſale of a patent to Mr. 
Hine were communicated to the public, naturally 
called for a parliamentary enquiry. The integrity 
of the houſe of commons was directly impeached ; 
but they had not courage to move in their own 
vindication, becauſe the enquiry would have been 
fatal to Colonel Burgoyne, and the Duke of Graſton, 
When Sir George Savile branded them with the 
name of traitors to their conſtituents, when the 
Lord Mayor, the ſheriffs, and Mr. Trecothick, ex- 
preſsly avowed and maintained every part of the 
city remonſtrance, 'why did they tamely ſubmit to 
be inſulted? Why did they not immediately ex- 
pel thele refractory members? Conſcious of the 


a motives, 

* The examination of this firm, honeſt man, is printed 
for Almon. The reader will find it a moſt curious, and a 
moſt intete ling tract. Doctor Muſgrave, with no other 
ſupport but truth, and his owa firmneſs, reſiſted, and over» 
came the whole houſe of commons. 
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motives, on which they had acted, they prudently 
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preferred infamy to danger, and were better pre- 
pared to meet the contempt, than to roure the in- 
dignation of the whole people. Had they expelled 
thoſe five members, the conſequences of the new 
doQrine of incapacitation would have come imme- 
diately home to every man. The truth of it would 
then have been fairly tried, without any reference 
to Mr. Wilkes's private charaRer, or the dignity of 
the houſe, or the obſtinacy of one particular coun- 


ty. Theſe topics, I know, have had their weight 


with men, who affecting a character of moderation, 
ih reality conſult nothing but their immediate eaſe ; 
—who are weak enough to acquieſce under a fla- 
grant violation of the laws, when it does not di- 
rely touch themſelves, and care not what injuſtice 
is practiſed upon a man, whoſe moral character 
they piouſly think themſelves obliged to condemn, 
In any other circumſtances, the houſe of commons 
muſt have forfeited all credit and dignity, if after 
ſuch groſs provocation, they had permitted thoſe five 
gentlemen to fit any longer among them. We 
ſhould then havg ſeen and felt the operation of a 
precedent, which is repreſented to be perfeQly bar- 
ren and harmleſs. But there is a ſet of men in 
this country, whoſe underſtandings meaſure the vi- 

olation 
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olation of law by the magnitude of the inſtance, 
not by the important conſequenees, which flow di- 
xeQly from the principle, and the miniſter, I pre- 
fame, did not think it ſaſe to quichen cheir appre- 
heuſions too ſoon. Had Mr. Hampden reaſoned 
and aRed like the moderate men of theſe days, in- 
ſtead of hazarding his whole fortune in a law-ſutr 
with the crown, he would have quieuy paid che 
twenty ſhillings demauded of him the Stuart ſa- 
mily would probably have. cantinued upon the 
throne, and, at this moment, the impoſitionef fhip- 


money would have been an n 
tive of the crown. 


What then has been the buſineſs of the teflon, 
after voting the ſupplies, and confirming the deter- 
mination of the Middleſex election? The extract- 
dinary prozogation of the Iriſh parliameut, and tbe 
juſt diſconteats. of that kingdom, have been paſſed 
by without notice. Neither the general ſituation of 
our colonies, nor that particular diſtreſs. which for- 
ced the inhabitants of Boſton, to tabe up arms in 
their defence, have been thought worthy of a mo- 
ment's conſideration. In the repeal of-thoſe acts, 
which were moſt offenſive to America, the parlia- 
ment have done every thing, but remove the of- 
fence. They have relinquiſhed the revenue, but 


judiciouſly take care to preſerve the contention. It 
Vol. I. 8. is. 
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is not pretended that the continuation of the tea 
duty is to produce any direct benefit whatſoever to 


the mother country, What is it then but an odi- 


ous, unprofitable exertion of a ſpeculative right, 
and fixing a badge of ſlayery upon the Americans, 
without ſervice to their maſters? But it has pleaſed 
God to give us a miniſtry and a parliament, who 
are neither to be perſuaded by argument, nor in- 
ſtructed by experience. 

Loxp North, I preſume, will not claim an ex- 
traordinary merit from any thing he has done this 
year in the improvement or application of the re- 
venue. A great operation, directed to an impor- 
tant object, though it ſhould fail of ſucceſs, marks 
the genius and elevates the character of a miniſter. 
A poor contracted underſtanding deals in little 
ſchemes, which diſhonour him if they fail, and do 
him no credit if they ſucceed. Lord North had 
fortunately the means in his poſſeſſion of reducing 
all the four per cents at once. The failure of his 
firſt enterprize in finance is not half ſo diſgraceful 
to his reputation as a miniſter, as the enterprize it- 
ſelf is injurious to the public. Inſtead of ſtriking 
one deciſive blow, which would have cleared the 
market at once, upon terms proportioned to the 
price of the ſour per cents ſix weeks ago, he hastam- 

| pered 
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pered with a pitiful portion of a commodity, which 
ought never to have been touched but in groſs j— 
he has given notice to the holders of that ſtock, ot 
a deſign formed by government to prevail upon 
them to ſurrender it by degrees, conſequently has 
warned them to hold up and inhance the price; ” 
ſo that the plan of reducing the four per cents muſt 
either be dropped entirely, or continued with an 
increaſing diſadvantage to the public. The mi- 
niſter's ſagacity, has ſerved to raiſe the value of the 
thing he means to purchaſe, and to fink that of the 
three per cents, which it is his purpoſe to ſell. In 
effect, he has contrived to make it the inter- 
eſt of the proprietor of four per cents to ſell. 
out and buy three per cents in the market, rather 
than ſubſcribe his ſtock upon any terms, that can 
poſſibly be offered by government. 

The ſtate of the nation leads us naturally to 
conſider the ſituation of the King. The proroga- 
tion of parliament has the effect, of a temporary 


diſſolution. The odium of meafures adopted by , 


the collective body fits lightly upon the ſeparate 
members, who compoſed it. They retire into 
ſummer quarters, and reſt from the diſgraceful la- 
bours of the campaign. But as for the ſovereign, 
it is not ſo with bim. He has a permanent exiſ- 


rence 
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tence in this country; He cannot withdraw hint- 
ſelf from the complaints, the diſcontems, the re- 
proaches of his ſubjects. They purſue him to his 
retirement, and invade his domeſtic happineſs, 
when no addreſs can be obtained from an obſequi- 
ous parliament to encourage or conſole him. In 
other times, the intereſt of the King and people of 
England was, as it ought to be, entirely the ſame. 
A new ſyſtem has not only been adopted in fact, 
but profeſſed upon principle. Miniſters are no lon- 
ger the public ſervants of the ſtate, but the private 
domeſtics of the Sovereign. * One particular claſs 
of men are permitted to call themſelves the King's 
friends, as if the body of the people were the 
King's ene mies; or as if his Majeſty looked for a 
reſource or conſolation, in the attachment of a few 
favourites, againſtthe general contempt and deteſta- 
tion of his ſubjects. Edward, and Richard the ſe- 
cond, made the ſame diſtinction between the col- 
lective body of the people, and a contemptible par- 
ty who ſurrounded the throne. The event of 
their miſtaken conduct might have been a warning 

to 


® © Ag ignorant, mercenary, and ſervile crew ; Ynanimous 
ja evil, diligent in miſchief, varable in principles, con- 
« ſtant to flattery, talkers for liberty, but ſlaves to power 3— 
. « ffiling thernſelves the court party, and the privce's only 
« friends," 


Davenant. 
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to their ſucceſſors. Vet the errors of thoſe princes 
were not without excuſe. They had as many 
falſe friends, as our preſent gracious Sovereign, and 
infinitely greater temptations to ſeduce them. 
They were neither ſober, religious, nor demure. 
Intoxicated with pleaſure, they waſted their inhe- 
ritance in purſuit of it. Their lives were like a 
rapid torrent, brilliant in proſpect, though uſeleſs 
or dangerous in its courſe. In the dull, unanima- 
ted exiſtence of other princes, we ſee nothing but 
a ſickly, ſtagnant water, which taints the atmoſ- 
phere without fertilizing the ſoil.— The morality 
of a King is not to be meaſured. by vulgar rules. 
His ſituation is ſingular. There are faults which 
do him honour, and virtues that diſgrace hin. A 
faultleſs, inſipid equality in his character, is nei- 
ther capable of vice nor virtue in the extreme; but 
it ſecures his ſubmiſſion to thoſe perſons, whom he 
has been accuſtomed to reſpect, and makes him a 
dangerous inſtrument of their ambition. Secluded 
from the world, attached from his infancy to one 
ſet of perſons, and one ſet of · ideas, he can neither 
open his heart to new connexions, nor his mind to- 
better information. A character of this ſort is the 
ſail fitteſt to produce that obſtinate bigotry 1n poli- 
tics and religion, which begins with a meritorious 


facri- 
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ſacrifice of the underſtanding, and finally conducts 
the monarch and the martyr to the block. 


At any other period, I doubt not, the ſcandalous 
diſorders, which have been introduced into the go- 


vernment of all the dependencies in the empire 
would have rouſed the attention of the public. 
'T he odious abuſe and proſtitution of the preroga- 
tive at home, the unconſtitutional employment of 
the military,—the arbitrary fines and commitments 
by the houſe of lords, and court of king's bench ;— 
the mercy of a chaſte and pious prince extended 
chearfully to a wilful murderer, becauſe that mur- 
derer is the brother of a common proſtitute“, 
would, I think, at any other time, have excited 
univerſal indignation. But the daring attack upon 
the conſtitution, in the Middleſex election, makes 
us callous and indifferent to inferior grievances. No 
man regards an eruption upon the ſurface, when 
the noble parts are invaded, and he feels a mortifi- 
cation approaching to his heart. The free election 
of our repreſentatives in parliament comprehends, 
becauſe it is, the ſource and ſecurity of every right 
and privilege of the Engliſh nation. The miniſtry 
have realized the compendious ideas of Caligula. 

They 
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They know that the liberty, the laws, and property 
of an Engliſhman have in truth but one neck, and 
that to violate the freedom of election ſtrikes dee p- 
ly at them all. 

JUNIUS. 
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To LORD NORTH, 

MY LORD, Aug. 22, 1770. 


Mz Luttrell's ſervices were the chief ſupport 
and ornament of the Duke of Grafton's admini- 
ſtration. The honour of rewarding them was. re- 
ferved for your Lordſhip. The Duke, it ſeems, 
had contracted an obligation he was aſhamed to 
acknowledge, and unable to .acquit. You, my 
Loft, had no ſcruples. You accepted the ſucceſ- 
fion with all its incumbrances, and have paid Mr. 
Luttrell his legacy, at the hazard of ruining the 
eſtate. 

When this accompliſhed youth declared himſelf 
the champion of government, the world was buſy 
in enquiring what honours or emoluments could be 
a ſufficient recompence, to a young man of his 
rank and fortune, for ſubmitting to mark his en- 
trance into life with the univerſal contempt and 
deteſtation of his country..-His noble father had 


not been ſo precipitate. To vacate his ſcat in par- 


liament 


liament z—to inttude upon a county in which he 
had no intereſt or connexion to poſſeſs himſelf 
of another man's right, and to maintain it in de- 
fiance of public ſhame as well as juſtice, beſpoke a 
degree of zeal or of depravity, which all the fa- 
your of a pious Prince could hardly requite. I 
proteſt, my Lord, there is in this young man's 
conduct, a ſtrain of proſtitution, which, for its 
ſingularity, I cannot but admire. He has diſco- 
vered à new line in the hunian character; he has 
degraded even the name of Luttrell, and gratified | 
his father's moſt ſanguine expectations. 

The Duke of Grafton, with every poſſible diſ- 
poſition to patroniſe this kind of merit, was con- 
tented with pronouncing Colonel-Luttrell's pane- 
gyric. The gallant ſpirit, the diſintereſted zeal of 
the young adventurer, were echoed through the 
houſe of lords. His Grace repeatedly pledged 
himſelf to the houſe, as an evidence of the purity 
of his friend Mr. LuttrelPs intentions — that he 
had engaged without any proſpect of perſonal be- 
nefit, and that the idea of compenſation would 
mortally offend him“. The noble Duke could 
hardly be in earneſt ; but he had lately quitted his 
employment, and began to think it neceſſary to 

Vol. I. Te take 


* He now ſays that this great object is the rank of Colo · 
nel, and that he will have i“. 
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take ſome care of his reputation. At that very 
moment the Iriſh negociation was probably begun. 
Come forward, thou worthy repreſentative of 
Lord Bute, and tell this inſulted country, who ad- 
viſed the King to appoint Mr. Luttrell, Ap u- 
TANT-GENERAL to the army in Ireland. By 
what management was Colonel Cuninghame pre- 
vailed on to reſign his employment, and the obſe- 
quious Giſborne to accept of a penſion for the go- 
vernment of Kinſale * ? Was it an original ſti- 
pulation with the Princeſs of Wales, or does he 
owe his preferment to your Lordſhip's partiality, 
or to the Duke of Bedford's friendſhip ? My 
Lord, though it may not be poſlible to trace this 
meaſure to its ſource, we can follow the ſtream, 

and 


* This infamous tranſaction ought to be explained to the 
public. Colonel Gisborne was Quarter-maſter-general in 
Ireland. Lord Townſhend perſuades him to refign to a 
Scotch officer, one Fraſer, and gives him the goverament 
of kinſale, Colonel Cuninghame was Adjutant-general ia 
Ireland, Lord Townſhend offers him a penſion to induce 
him toreſign to Lutttell. Cuninghame treats the offer with 
contempt. What's to be done? Poor Gizborne muſt move 
once more,—He accepts of a penſion of gool. a year, until 
= government of greater value ſhall become vacant, Colonel 
Cuninghame is made Governor of kinſale; and Luttrell, 
at laſt, for whom the whole machinery is put in motion, be- 
comes Adjutant-general, and in effect takes the command 
of the army in Ireland. 
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and warn the country of its approaching deſtruc- 
tion. The Engliſh nation muſt be rouzed, and 
put upon its guard. Mr. Luttrell has already 
ſhe wn us how far he may be truſted, whenever an 
open attack is to be made upon the liberties of this 
country. I do not doubt that there is a deliberate 
plan formed. —— Your Lordſhip beſt knows by 
whom ;—the corruption of the legiſlative body on 
this fide—a military force on the other and then, 
Farewell to England ! It is impoſſible that any mi- 
niſter ſhall dare to adviſe the King to place ſuch 
a man as Luttrell in the confidential poſt of Adju- 
tant-General, if there were not ſome ſecret pur- 
poſe in view, which only ſuch a man as Luttrell 
is fit to promote. 'The inſult offered to the army 
in general is as groſs as the outrage intended to the 
people of England. What! Lieutenant-colonel 
Luttrell, Adjutant-general of an army of ſixteen 
thouſand men ! one would think his Majeſty's cam- 
paigns at Blackheath and Wimbledon might have 
taught him better.— I cannot help wiſhing-Gen&- 
ral Harvey joy of a colleague, who does ſo much 
honour to the employment.—But, my Lord, this 
meaſure is too daring to paſs unnoticed, too dan» 
gerous to be received with indifference or ſubmiſſi- 
on. You ſhall not have time to new-model the 

liſh 
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Iriſh army. They will not ſubmit to be garbled 
by Colonel Luttrell. As miſchief to the Engliſh 
conſtitution, (for he is not worth the name of ene- 
my) they already deteſt him. As a boy, impu- 
dently thruſt over their heads, they will recede 
him with indignation and contempt.—As for you, 
my Lord, who perhaps are no more than the blind, 

unhappy inſtrument of Lord Bute and her Royal 
Highneſs the Princefs of W ales, be affured that 
you ſhall be called upon to anſwer for the advice, 
which has been given, and either difcover your 

| u dee or fall 2 ine to thei ſecurity. 
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